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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In presenting this work to the English public, in 
memory of the distinguished archseologist to whom 
the early history of our own people also owes a deep 
debt of gratitude, I desire" to express my heartfelt 
thanks to those of his friends and countrymen from 
whom I have received encouragement and valuable 
assistance; and firstly to Fru Worsaae herself, the 
widow of the author, for her gracious assent to the 
undertaking; also to Dr. Sophus Miiller, secretary of 
the Northern Text Society, the author's most intimate 
friend and assistant, for permission to use his memorial 
address delivered in November last before the Society.^ 
To him I am gratefully indebted for several corrections 
and explanations of difficulties in the text, and still 
more for his personal kindness and introduction to 
many of the objects described in this volume. 

My best thanks are also due to Fraulein Mestorf, 

1 Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, pt. ii. vol. i. 
1886. 
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the learned writer on Northern Antiquities, curator of 
the admirable museum in Kiel, from whom I received 
the like genial courtesy, with leave to use her Nekrolog 
iiber Worsaae.^ Her faithful German translation of 
the first edition of Norden's Forhistorie (Hamb. 1878) 
I have had before me throughout, along with her valu- 
able work illustrating the pre-Christian antiquities of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

To the Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion I tender my grateful thanks for their generous 
permission to borrow the illustrations used in this 
work from the author's " Industrial Arts of Denmark '' 
— one of the Art Handbooks published by the South 
Kensington Museum. For further illustrations of the 
subject the reader is referred to that treatise. 

The lines in my map marking the density of popula- 
tion in the Scandinavian North are based on a small 
map in the " Universal Geography " of Mons. E^clus, 
published by Messrs. Virtue & Co., whose courteous 
permission to use it I desire here to acknowledge. 
The attentive reader will observe that these lines, — 
as we might expect, — depend chiefly ou the natural 
elevations physical features and climate of the country. 
It is hoped that this modern instance, when compared 
with the chart on the progress of the various cultures, 

' Beilage zum Hamburgischen Correspondenten, 30th August 1885. 
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■will throw some light on the facts and views set forth 
in this work. 

It remains to record my thanks to the kind young 
friends whose willing hands have lightened the labour 
of copying for the press. 

To the text I have ventured to add a few occasional 
notes, — chiefly of reference and illustration. But mind- 
ful of the author's intention that this should be a 
popular introduction to the subject, I have not dared 
to over-burden the text — and the reader's patience — 
with more elaborate explanations. Those who seek 
for such will find them most fittingly in the National 
Collections which Worsaae's genius for arrangement 
and classification has made the model of all museums 
and his country's pride. There — 

" Si monumentum quseris, ciroumspice." 



The abbreviated references are chiefly to the author's 
" Arts," i.e. " The Industrial Arts of Denmark : " also to 

C. P. B. — Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 2 vols., ed. Vig- 
fusson and York Powell (Oxf. 1883). 

0. Montel. Kult. Schwed. — Die Kultur Schwedens in 
Vorchristlicher Zeit, von Oscar Montelius (German Tr. 
by Carl Appel, Berl. 1883). 

Munch Hist. — Det Norske Polks Historic, in 6 parts, 
8 vols. (Christiania, 1852-63). 
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J. M. — Fraulein Mestorf's Vorgeschichtliche Alter- 
thiimer aus Schleswig-Holstein (Hamb. 1885).- 

I have derived much benefit from the various Danish 
catalogues, which are clear systematic and cheap; and 
wish that the same could always be said of our own, 
— where they exist at all. Some of our curators seem 
to prefer writing expensive works to doing their plain 
duty by arranging the collections the public has in- 
trusted to their care. Need they wonder, if the public 
show so little interest in their works, when the collec- 
tions, to which they are referred, so often repel them 
by a babel of uncatalogued disorder ? 

Tbttes College, Edinbukgh, 
October 1886. 
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Chaeles II. being one day in merry mood propounded 
this deep problem to certain members of the Eoyal 
Society: "Why, when a bowl be filled with water to 
the brim, and fish placed therein,' does not the water run 
over?" Whereupon there arose a mighty cudgelling 
of wits and babble of learning. When each, according- 
to his favourite lights, had given his reason for the 
phenomenon, the merry monarch solved the riddle 
himself: — "It does run over." And Charles being a 
monarch, this was held to settle the matter. 

Not so with a discussion which arose between our 
author and certain learned authorities in 1840. The 
body of a female had been recently discovered in a bog. 
This was commonly identified as that of a Norwegian 
Queen, Gunhild, murdered in Denmark some nine cen- 
turies ago and sunk in a marsh. Could the evidence 
of probabilities be more convincing ? Do not our 
museums usually possess a daughter of the Pharaohs ? 
And is not everything strange a miracle ? The single- 
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point at issue was trivial: the principles of criticism 
involved were all-important ; and the plain question of 
a youthful critic — " Whether the archaeological material 
and the narrative of history had any real connexion ? " — 
remains to mark a new departure in the critical investi- 
gation of antiquities, the rise of a new method. 

Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae, who had thus the 
temerity to call the common faith in question, was then 
a young man in his twentieth year. Born on the 14th 
March 1821 at Veile in Jutland, where his father, a 
man of good family, held the post of Public Eeceiver 
and Counsellor of Justice, he was educated at the 
Gymnasium of Horsen, and entered the University of 
Copenhagen at the age of seventeen. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed assistant to Thomsen in the 
Museum of Northern Antiquities. At an age when 
most English youths of his position are still in statu 
joupillari, Worsaae won his first victories in science. 
The struggle with hoary error only served to strengthen 
in him those principles of investigation and critical 
comparison to which he owed his early success and 
title to be considered the founder of a new science. 
The criticism which stormed the "Heights" of Frode 
and Harald Hildetand and banished a host of august 
ghosts to the limbo of popular superstitions was not 
merely destructive. Sounder principles were then not 
only laid down but fully tested. Simple as they now 
may seem to a generation familiar with the brilliant 
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results of nearly half a century's demonstrations, they 
were new to the science Worsaae followed, and nowhere 
systematically applied. " The conviction that informa- 
tion respecting ancient barrows which is not based on 
the personal observations of skilled investigators can- 
not be trusted," led him in 1844 ^o lay down the maxim, 
*' that accurate and trustworthy descriptions of the ex- 
cavations of barrows are an absolute necessity for the 
progress of archaeology." 

During the years 1 842-1 854 — his Wanderjahre — 
Worsaae laid up rich stores of observation by travels 
in Sweden Normandy Britanny and the British Isles. 
He also visited Naples and Eome, returning by France. 
Shortly afterwards he was chosen Professor of Archaeo- 
logy in Copenhagen. In the intervals of foreign travel 
he worked zealously on the lines he had already marked 
out. His " Olden Times of Denmark illustrated by 
Antiquities and Grave-Heights," ^ which appeared in 
1843, ^J it's very title marked the new epoch. In 1847 
he received a larger opportunity of putting his prin- 
ciples in practice by his appointment as Inspector of 
the Monuments of Danish Antiquities. 

At this time the threatened hostilities between Den- 
mark and the Duchies drew the attention of Danish 
and German archaeologists to the antiquities of Schles- 
wig-Holstein : and Worsaae came forward to defend 

1 German Translaticm, 1884 : Loni 1849, the "Primeval Antiquities 
of Denmark." 
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the ancient Danevirke and Kurgrav against the attacks 
of German writers, eager to claim them as ancient 
bulwarks against the inroads of " foreign Scandinavian- 
ism " from the North. 

A few years later he made a valuable contribution to 
our own early history by the publication of his " Ac- 
count of the Danes and Northmen in England Scotland 
and Ireland," a work of which English and German trans- 
lations appeared in the next year. Hitherto English' 
historians, relying chiefly on their manuscript authori- 
ties or following the lead of German writers, had been 
mostly content to trace our institutions language man- 
ners and customs too exclusively to the Anglo-Saxon 
elements of our race. The Scandinavian settlements in 
our island were either ignored or reduced to a vanishing 
minimum by writers who assigned to their colonies only 
such traces of speech &c. as found no analogies, how- 
ever remote, in the remains of Anglo-Saxon history. 

The injustice of applying such a method of residues 
indiscriminately to all institutions and words, where 
many had their common origin in both branches of 
the great Teutonic family, must be obvious to every 
candid mind. Yet so deeply engrained is this fallacious 
method in the minds of Englishmen, that we still to a 
large extent detect its traces in our common dictionaries 
and popular histories ; nor do we know of any English 
work of the kind that is wholly free from the taint of 
this prejudice. ' To Worsaae we owe the first compre- 
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hensive statement and proof of the large Scandinavian 
remains in our national characteristics customs names 
and tongue. His account is based on those permanent 
irrefragable monuments which stand in our land as 
" pillars of witness," — a surer guide to history than all 
the superstitious tales told by chroniclers and monkish 
annalists. If we will but read our early history 
thus, we shall cease to shudder sentimentally at the 
dark deeds of a dark age, and learn to take a just pride 
in that "pirate" ancestry, which gave us trial by jury 
and that innate spirit of adventure and love of the 
sea which have been the real making of England. 

The same subject was pursued by Worsaae in various 
subsequent writings, particularly in his " Danish Con- 
quest of England and ISTormandy " (1863), a work which 
has excited far too little attention among English his- 
torians. 

In 1855 he received the charge and arrangement of 
the Eoyal Private Collections. In 1858 he was made 
Inspector of the Collections in the Eosenborg Castle ; 
and Conservator of the Monuments of Danish Anti- 
quities in 1 86 1. Four years afterwards on the death of 
Thomsen he was chosen as his successor; and in the 
following year was appointed Supreme Director of the 
Museums of Ethnography Northern Antiquities and the 
Eosenborg Castle. 

It is seldom that a single man is called upon to per- 
form duties requiring such vast and varied knowledge 
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in science arts literature, — in a word, history. But in 
Worsaae the widest skill knowledge and practical 
ability were combined with an unflagging energy. He 
was no mere antiquary bent on a sordid accumulation 
of old curiosities. His interests covered all. His judg- 
ment guided him unerringly to the facts which lay 
buried in unsightly stones and mouldering weapons, 
in old church relics and tattered robes. His sound 
common sense taught him that a museum without order 
is for the historical student almost as uninstructive 
as the mixed type of a compositor's desk. Under his 
guidance the museums of Copenhagen have become 
endowed with voices of the past, which tell us more 
of man's history than any other collections in the 
world. 

This is not the testimony of students only, attracted 
from afar by the value of these collections and the fame 
of their Director. In Denmark itself there exists 
among all classes a keen intelligent interest in these 
subjects, which is mainly due to our author and his 
able assistants. For Worsaae never lost his warm 
human sympathies. Savants were his willing disciples. 
Princes took pleasure in his conversation. Peasants 
and artisans listened with delight, while in clear forcible 
language he explained to them the objects of his teach- 
ings, and charmed them with his bright and gracious 
presence, which won all men. Amidst his manifold 
labours of business research and correspondence with 
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the learned societies of every civilised land he was a 
frequent contributor of popular articles on history and 
archaeology to the common magazines and periodicals 
of his country. 

His wide sympathies with everything embraced in 
the word education, in its highest sense, procured for 
him the honour of a place as " Kultusminister " in the 
Cabinet of Fonnesbeck in 1874; but on its dissolution 
in the following year he gladly retired from a position 
which interfered too much with his special pursuits. 

In nothing was his personal influence felt more for 
good than in his relations with younger students and sub- 
ordinates. His attainments commanded the admiration 
of all; his energy was an unceasing stimulus to dili- 
gence. To know him was to love him. But this feel- 
ing he never allowed to interfere with their private judg- 
ment. " He who seeks the truth must love it as the 
truth : it matters not who finds it, if it be but found." 
Thus he was too catholic in his sympathies and interests 
to be the founder of any school or sect of archaeology ; 
and inspired by such an example the " Wandering 
Apostles of Archaeology " from Denmark have carried 
a new light into many a dark chapter of unwritten 
history. 

But with sympathies so broad his patriotism was 
always an honourable motive in his work. As a true Dane 
he was deeply affected by the calamities of his country 
in 1864. His outspoken condemnation of the condition 
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of museums in Germany as far back as 1 846 had called 
forth angry rejoinders, though the most candid Germans 
had admitted the justice of his censure. We have seen 
him in 1848 defending the Danevirke and Kurgrav 
against the claims of German scientists. On the out- 
break of hostilities these attacks were renewed with in- 
creased venom. Not only were the Danes described as 
strangers in the Duchies, but philologists headed by Jacob 
Grimm were not ashamed to claim the whole peninsula 
as originally German, while archaeologists in violent 
and undignified language impugned that "Tripartite 
System " or division into periods, which it has been 
Worsaae's greatest achievement to establish, and even 
attributed the basest motives to their Danish fellow- 
seekers after truth. Again Worsaae was called to 
defend his principles and the honour of his country. 
His superiority in his treatise " On the Antiquities 
of Slesvig or South Jutland " was complete. But the 
victory of science was surpassed by his moral victory 
over such antagonists. To those who still sought his 
aid he was as ready as ever to give it with ungrudging 
courtesy. Of all the tributes of praise laid on his 
tomb none is more glowing than that of Herr Virchow, 
the distinguished scientist and politician.^ "Deeply 
as Worsaae felt the disasters of '64, I must acknow- 
ledge the self-command he and his countrymen main- 

' In his memorial address on Worsaae, delivered before the Anthro- 
pological Society in Berlin, October 1885. 
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tained. Not merely did they carefully abstain from 
every bitter word, but treated us with the noblest 
hospitality, in a truly international spirit. Since then 
our connexions have never been broken." 

To the man of honour the words which break no 
bones wound something far more sensitive. But now 
that the heat and passion of controversy have long been 
buried in the graves round Dybbol, we may even feel 
grateful to his adversaries, not merely for the brilliant 
defence of his system which they called forth, but for 
that bright example of noblesse oblige. As time has 
gone by the " Stone Bronze and Iron Ages " have become 
familiar terms to all ; and it would even seem to re- 
quire an effort of imagination for the younger genera- 
tion to realise to whom they owe them, and how keen 
was the controversy which national antipathy raised 
upon this system of division. 

In the year 1 865 Worsaae was elected Vice-President 
of the Society of Ancient Northern Texts. In the perform- 
ance of these duties his winning manner and fine pre- 
sence no less than his vast learning made him signally 
successful. Still wider was the influence he exercised 
at the International Congress of Archjeologists held in 
Copenhagen in 1869. The impression he created was 
deep, and resulted in the foundation of the Anthropo- 
logical Society in Berlin. 

Worsaae's wide interests led him to be a frequent 
contributor to English and French periodicals and an 
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active correspondent of learned societies in Great Britain 
Ireland Sweden Italy and Eussia. But a mere list of 
the honours he received the societies of which he was 
a member and the numerous articles pamphlets and 
treatises of which he was author would give the reader 
but a partial idea of his reputation abilities energy and 
learning. Yet with all these varied and incessant toils 
he was never depressed. " His happy bright nature " — 
writes one who knew him well in his home as well as in 
his studies — "was the reflexion of his genial and indwell- 
ing kindness of heart, which found its spring of joy 
in his home. Whoever had the good fortune to stay as 
guest or friend in his house knows that it lay under 
the same breadth of sunshine which he carried in him- 
self. It would be hard to find another family so happy 
amiable and united as that of Worsaae." 

Of his later writings we shall say but little. The 
main results of his life of labour are summed up in the 
work now offered to the English public. Its history 
and objects may be learned best from the author's own 
preface. 

This work was speedily followed by his " Danish 
Arts," in which he shows what progress he was making 
with his investigations in the ancient beliefs of the 
Northmen. Probably the pursuit of this inquiry now 
divided his energies with his duties as Director of three 
museums. With the exception of a valuable treatise on 
the arrangement of museums of archteology and history 
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he does not appear to have published any writing of 
importance during the few remaining years of his life. 

In the midst of apparent health and active work he was 
touched by the sudden hand of death. Quietly as he sat 
engaged in his loved studies he passed away, on the 1 5 th 
August 1885, leaving to his country and the world a rich 
legacy of work accomplished and a masterly sketch for 
the direction of future research. Denmark is justly 
proud of the world-wide reputation of Thorvaldsen. The 
visitor who enters the noble mausoleum which enshrines 
his works is struck with the magnificent simplicity of a 
tomb where the great sculptor rests amidst his own 
creations. But the genius of Thorvaldsen was trained 
in Italy and formed entirely on Greek models. We 
turn with a feeling of regret from the sad repose of 
classic divinities, and look in vain for some expression 
of the spirit of ancient l^orthern creeds sagas and his- 
tory. This we must seek elsewhere, among the very 
works of that spirit, in the Museum of Northern Anti- 
quities. To the artist who has called it forth his 
grateful country can erect no more fitting monument 
than a nobler building, — such as he himself sketched in 
the last of his writings, — to contain those treasures 
collected arranged and explained by the greatest of its 
modern sons. 
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The present work is intended to give a general survey 
of the most important results as yet attained by the 
modern investigation of prehistoric antiquities. It 
was originally printed in Danish by the Letterstedt 
Association in the "Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap 
Konst och Industri " (Stockholm 1878, Parts 1-3). It 
was then published in German as a separate book 
under the title : " Die Vorgeschichte des Nordens nach 
gleichzeitigen Denkmalern" (Hamburg 1878), with an 
introduction by the translator Fraulein J. Mestorf, 
curator of the Museum of Antiquities in Kiel — who 
has done so much for the study of Northern Antiquities 
— and a preface by myself. 

After frequent appeals I was just on the point of 
re-publishing the work in Danish in a more accessible 
form for general readers, than the above-mentioned 
periodical presents, when I had the good fortune to 
discover the meaning of the sacred signs used by the 
ancient inhabitants of the North and of the representa- 
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tions on the gold bracteates and on the two very 
remarkable Golden Horns from the district of Mogel- 
toader in North-Slesvig. This enabled me to take a 
broad and unexpected view of the ancient religious life of 
the Northmen, as well as of the other kindred Germanic 
races, especially during the early period of the Iron- Age, 
just before the great national migrations in the fifth 
century after the birth of Christ. 

In reference to this I have rewritten that part of 
my work which deals with this subject. Along with 
this I have woven in the most important of the 
archaeological observations made in the last three years 
(1878-80). These, among other results, have shown 
more and more a striking external and internal 
agreement in the main between the gradual stages 
of development of the Stone and Bronze Ages in 
various parts of the world. They bear new witness 
to the remarkably universal currents of culture during 
the Iron- Age also ; and justify us in connecting the first 
beginnings of the Iron- Age in the most southern parts 
of the North with the pre-Eoman Iron-culture, thus 
fixing its date somewhat earlier than it had previously 
been the custom to assume. 

In a more detailed work, for which this may serve 
as the forerunner, it is my intention as soon as possible 
to deal more closely with those numerous coincident 
facts observed in many lands, on which I have based 
my new and, as I hope, successful explanations men- 
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tioned above. At any rate it can no longer be doubted 
that the prehistoric contemporary records themselves, 
which have hitherto served chiefly as evidence of 
external conditions of culture, are also of foremost 
importance for a trustworthy and full comprehension 
of the creeds of individual peoples, and especially of 
that hope of a life hereafter, which inspired our fore- 
fathers not least of all throughout the whole of anti- 
quity, and which at last prepared and aided the 
transition from heathenism to Christianity. 



J. J. A. WORSAAB. 



Copenhagen, Rosenborg, 
14th Decemier 1880. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The investigation of prehistoric antiquities is still in 
its earliest infancy. From northern Europe, we may 
even add, more especially from the Scandinavian North, 
where even in our own times its cradle stood, it has 
succeeded with surprising rapidity in overspreading 
well-nigh all lands hoth in Europe and beyond. Based 
on contemporary facts and thus strengthened in the 
struggle with the traditional prejudices of literature 
nationality and, in part, of politics, it has begun to i 
open new vistas into various and still measureless ages j 
of man's existence on the earth prior to sure written ' 
history. Thus much may with certainty be now pre- , 
dieted, that the theories formerly accepted in science 
and derived solely from written sources concerning the 
comparatively late origin of the human race the rise of ] 
diverse national stocks their development in culture 
and gradual extension over various lands wiU either be 
completely overthrown, or at least undergo a searching 
change. 
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But as a matter of course a mode of inquiry so new 
and so unusually comprehensive in the study of pre- 
historic antiquities cannot yet offer many general firm 
and universally convincing scientific results, to replace 
the old prejudices hitherto prevailing. The foundations 
of the comparative method of investigation have been 
successfully laid. Eesearch is no longer confined solely 
to the prehistoric monuments everywhere preserved. 
Ethnography natural science the science of language 
and the oldest and most trustworthy documents must 
all lend their aid. Yet it will be long ere each single 
group of lands and peoples can be assigned its right 
place in the whole steadily progressive development of 
man during the far-reaching pre-historic ages. 

Kor will it as a rule be possible yet to give a com- 
prehensive and generally trustworthy representation of 
the peculiar form presented by the earliest prehistoric 
stages of culture in each country. The older the 
civilisation and written records of such lands as India 
Egypt Greece and_ Italy, the more evidently are the 
prehistoric traces effaced or difficult to distinguish from 
the numerous extant memorials of later conditions of 
civilisation. 

The right way to solve this problem is to be sought 
for most directly in remoter regions, which have been 
disturbed by the great historical streams of civilisation 
only at a later time and in a less degree. For in such 
lands the last relics of the bygone and preparatory 
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primitive stages have been preserved longest and purest. 
Once gain a firm hold of the thread which unmistak- 
ably winds through the earliest portions of man's life 
over the whole world, and it will be easier gradually to 
unravel this closely twisted and tangled knot. 

In this respect the distant Scandinavian North and 
the nearest neighbouring countries southward on the 
Baltic and North Seas occupy a specially favourable 
position. It was no mere chance that this very 
quarter should prove one of the first and most im- 
portant starticg-points of the new prehistoric archae- 
ology. Careful and systematic examinations of the 
unusually large number of prehistoric memorials pre- 
served in the North have succeeded in showing here 
the succession of the Stone Bronze and Iron Ages. 
Thus observation has long been turned to a correspond- 
ing succession in the primitive stages of human culture 
elsewhere, nay, in almost every part of the world. 
Hence we may with truth maintain that the first clear 
ray has been shed across the universal prehistoric gloom 
of the North and of the world in general. Gradually 
as the domain of research is widened and cleared by 
the road of comparison, may we here, more than in most 
other lands, hope occasionally from the rich and pure 
material at hand to present larger glimpses over the 
territory gained, illuminating the course of colonisation 
and the last heaving of the waves on the main course 
of culture in Scandinavia, and thus materially contri- 
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bating to a juster comprehension of the earlier nature 
and development of the streams of culture in the 
rest of Europe, and even in other quarters of the 
globe, as they at last made their way up to the remote 
North. 

In such general surveys many great changes and 
improvements must necessarily be made in accordance 
with later and more successful investigations. But this 
cannot weigh in comparison with the progress attained, 
if we thus succeed more and more in riveting attention 
on some of the principal starting-points for future 
investigations, and so help to point out more definitely 
the plain natural way, by which research both here and 
elsewhere will most readily and best be able to open 
up new roads. 



THE PREHISTORY OF THE KORTH. 



dfirst part. 



THE STONE-AGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STONE-AGE IN GENERAL. 

Feom the earliest dates of which we possess the sure 
written records, Europe received from Asia and North 
Africa steady fertilising influences of culture, the result 
partly of new immigrations. That this was the case 
in pre-historic periods, and that the later movements of 
culture thus merely followed the track of the older, is 
in itself probable. At all events there is no sufficient 
evidence forthcoming as yet in Europe to show that 
in the primeval ages of mankind Europe had an earlier 
or at least as early and in comparison as developed a 
population as in the most favoured regions of Asia. 
More and more do archaeological facts testify that in 
the oldest culture lands of Asia and North Africa, as 

A 
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for instance in India China Assyria and Egj-pt, an 
Age of Stone must once have prevailed — followed by a 
Bronze Age — long before those highly developed stages 
of culture recognised by history, which were in full 
bloom in these countries thousands of years before the 
birth of Christ. Similar strata of ancient culture and 
in part of several earlier populations even within the 
limits of the Stone Age are beginning to show them- 
selves in Egypt Asia Japan the South Sea Islands 
and America, where men have thought — though scarcely 
always on sufficient grounds — to find the last remains 
of the real aboriginal inhabitants in the still existing 
savage races. We are not now concerned with the 
origin of the chief races of man. In the very beginnings 
of history they confront us with fully stamped char- 
acteristics. The gradual spread and development of 
mankind have in general proceeded with the greatest 
slowness. Only exceptionally at certain epochs and 
in particular places have races progressed at a bound. 
And this very slowness is obviously greatest in the 
case of the Stone Age, and in particular during its 
most primitive" periods; since only the scantiest and 
most miserable resources then stood at man's command. 
We may indeed be still unable to adopt the geologist 
Sir Charles Lyell's theory that the human race has 
probably existed on earth for some 100,000 years. 
Yet this much is certain : the more our glance is 
directed to that epoch-making point of time, when the 
Creator wakened man in all his nakedness into life, 
and therefore most probably under a warmer sun in 
some more genial "climate, the more does that point 
recede into an endlessly distant indefinable past. 
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Europe in particular does not appear to have received 
its first population, before the human race had spread 
extensively elsewhere. The growth of settlement and 
consequent want of support must gradually have 
forced races and families to change their original sunny 
homes for more distant and inclement lands. As such 
an original or at all events very important starting- 
point for the population of the earth or first settlement 
on a larger scale we must in any case regard Asia, 
and particularly, till further evidence be forthcoming, 
India, so richly endowed by nature. Here in ancient 
chalk - deposits under the earth's surface numerous • t" 
relics have been found of a primitive Stone - Age. 
These clearly em^ace a gradual development from a 
lower to a higher stage. In fact stone antiquities in 
India are generally regarded with superstitious awe on 
account of their high age, and are regularly deposited 
in the temples as offerings to the gods. There is every 
probability that it was from India the settlers went 
forth, who, according to the unanimous testimony of 
archaeological and ethnographical indications, during 
the earliest and lowest stages of culture in the Age of 
Stone overspread the east and north of Asia; whence 
some of them crossed Behrings Straits to America, 
others the Indian islands to the South Seas. Eemark- 
ably similar discoveries of various stone objects of the 
rudest kind in India Assyria and the most southern 
and western parts of Europe point also to the pro- 
bability that a corresponding westward movement led 
the earliest immigrants to Syria Egypt and Asia 
Minor, thence onwards over the present boundaries 
of Europe, and thus for the first time to the warm 
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and fruitful coast-lands bordering on the Black Sea 
and Mediterranean.^ 

It is true that the lands of the Mediterranean were 
in a very distant historical period the seat of a highly 
developed and peculiar classic culture, \?hich must 
necessarily have been preceded locally by more primi- 
tive circumstances to begin with; and for these the 
most favourable natural conditions lay to hand. But 
it is the investigation of pre-historic antiquities, in 
opposition to the usual views of classical learning, 
which has in recent years first clearly shown by means 
of a comparatively as tonishi ng q uantity of mutually 
corroborative discoveries that in the long ages, before 
there could be any question of a really great develop- 
ment of culture, a people must have lived throughout 
the coast-lands of the Mediterranean, who were un- 
acquainted with the use of metals, and who from the 
very first supported themselves, in the usual manner 
of savage races, partly by fishing and hunting, partly 
on herbs roots and fruits. 

For a people of so low standing, who for their 
maintenance and protection against enemies and wild 
beasts possessed only the most necessary simple and 
clumsy implements of stone bone and wood, it was 
easier to spread along the more open mild sea-coasts, 
than, even by help of the great rivers, to push their 
way at once up into the interior of Europe. Every- 

' Mommsen's statement (Hist. Rome, vol. i., chap, ii., Eng. tr.) re- 
quires correction : " Nothing has hitherto been brought to light to 
warrant the supposition that mankind existed iu Italy at a period ante- 
rior to the knowledge of agriculture and of the smelting of metals." 
The museums of Italy tell a different tale, and might have warned so 
careful an archaeologist from roundly asserting a negative. 
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where in this direction they must have found them- 
selves confronted by huge primeval forests and marshes 
deadly with poisonous exhalations, or mountain-chains, 
that, in far greater extent than now in the South and 
North, were shrouded with the mighty remains of the 
slowly vanishing masses of ice, which at one time — in 
the so-called "Ice- Age" — lay fast packed over a great 
portion of Europe. 

Not a few discoveries of the self-same character have 
been made in the countries of the Mediterranean, in the 
lands of western Europe, on the coasts of the Atlantic, in 
France Belgium and England. These appear sufficient 
to prove that the first new settlers, who frequently had 
their abode in mountain-caves or under overhanging 
cliffs, and who were coeval with the mammoth cave- 
bear cave-hyena . rhinoceros and many other great 
mammals long ago extinct in Europe, must at first have 
preferred under the severer or sharply changeful climate 
then prevailing to sojourn on the coasts or the great 
river plains or at all events in the actual coast-lands. 

A somewhat milder period followed. Man had now 
learned to produce fire by rubbing pieces of wood or 
striking flint and quartz. The great mammals were on 
the eve of disappearing; while the reindeer was be- 
ginning to play a more important part as a means of 
subsistence for the increasing population. Till then 
probably no very considerable tracts of central Europe 
had received their earliest inhabitants, however feeble 
and few, along the river plains leading from the Black 
Sea or Mediterranean. Moreover these people under 
a new influence, as it seems, from Egypt and Asia now 
began perceptibly to develop and improve their ex- 



h 
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tremely rough and clumsy implements of stone and 
bone. This improvement and especially the use of fire 
must have largely aided them in their advance from the 
coasts through the thick primeval forests, as well as in 
their struggle for daily food. 
f But of any real settlement of the high Scandinavian 
North or generally of north-western Europe in these 
remote periods of the Stone- Age, called the Mammoth 
or Eeindeer Period or the " Palaeolithic- Age," not a 
single trace has yet been revealed. As the countries 
on the Baltic were among the last to receive the peoples 
of the Stone- Age, so it was reserved for the remote 
Scandinavian North longest to preserve some of the 
last remains left by the primitive conditions of the 
Stone-Age in Europe. 

As yet the whole North with its lofty snow-capped 
mountain peaks its granite cliffs overgrown with thick 
gloomy primeval forests its long dales and lowlands 
formed an undiscovered wilderness, where only swarms 
of wild beasts roamed undisturbed. In the west and 
south-west of Europe meantime the population was 
steadily increasing. Simultaneously an entirely new 
development of the originally low culture of the Stone- 
Age began to spread abroad, more especially in the 
extreme south of Europe. Hunting and fishing demand 
exceptionally large tracts and frequent change of habi- 
tation, if they are to provide sufficient food all the 
year round for increasing races. Instead of these pur- 
suits cattle-breeding agriculture and even gardenino- 
were now coming more to the front as the most impor- 
tant means of livelihood. The new needs were followed 
by larger permanent dwellings with stalls for the cattle 
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and store-houses against the winter. Clothes — partly- 
woven of wool — were improved. More implements of 
greater variety were fashioned with a skill and taste 
as yet unknown. Large graves of stone were erected ; 
and in them were laid the implements ornaments and 
weapons needed by the dead, as was most naturally 
supposed, in the other world. 

The very appearance of these stone graves is remark- 
able. In structure they are peculiar, and on compari- 
son evidently uniform. They can be traced to north 
Africa and far into Asia, nay, now even to Japan and 
North America. It is highly probable therefore that 
the distinct progress of culture in south and west 
Europe during the Later Stone- Age, as indicated by the 
appearance of pile-dwellings and other remains, was 
due to foreign influences, or more directly to a steadily 
increasing immigration of peoples. Possibly they were 
of various origin. But in any case they brought with 
them a culture comhion in the main to all; and ad- 
vanced from the older culture lands — again chiefly 
from Asia. Eaces so savage as the earliest inhabitants of t 
south and west Europe must have been, are not wont to ' 
develop themselves to any great extent without foreign , 
influence or strong blendings of peoples beforehand. Nay, 
in general they are quite incapable of receiving a higher 
civilisation. Gradually therefore a growing population 
overspread the south and west of Europe. More and 
more the ancient forests were cleared to form pasturage 
for cattle and open fields for tillage. "With the spread 
of agriculture the hunting grounds must have shrunk 
back. The older races, living only on hunting and 
fishino-, and unable or unwilling to adapt themselves 
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to the new conditions of culture, would inevitably be 
pushed northwards. Here at least, though in sterner 
regions, they might stiU for a long time pursue their 
ancient manner of life without hindrance and aided 
only by the simple implements and weapons, all the 
patterns of which they had brought with them from 
their early homes in western Europe. 



( 9 ) 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE EARLY STONE-AGE IN THE NORTH. 

In the south the Later Stone- Age had now reached its 
fullest development. Already the commencement of 
its slow decline had set in on the east coasts of the 
Mediterranean nearest to Egypt and Asia. About this 
time the lands on the Baltic appear to have received 
their first savage inhabitants, ousted by the pressure of 
more favoured races. How late their arrival may be 
seen from the fact that they had not only learned to 
produce fire with flint, but brought with them an art 
unknown to the oldest and rudest peoples — that of 
burning earthen vessels, in which they were better able 
to boil and bake their food. Many circumstances serve 
to prove that the lands of the North were then the 
same in form as now. The North Sea had long rolled 
its mighty billows between England and Denmark, 
joined in bygone ages. The Baltic also, bursting 
through and forming belts and sounds, had severed 
the great Scandinavian peninsula the Danish islands 
and the peninsula of Jutland from one another. 

Coming from the west and south-west, from the coast- 
lands of the Atlantic and North Sea, the roaming and 
scattered hunters and fishers must first have lit upon 
the peninsula of Jutland. Before them lay a laud 
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almost wholly covered down to the coasts with thick 
woods. Only here and there, especially on the higher 
ridges, were the forests broken by heaths, and on the 
west coast by meadows and marshes. To the west the 
stormy North Sea broke on shoals (sandrevler) and 
dunes of sand, and but few fjords were to be found. 
Here there was less prospect of support for the new 
settlers than to the east, where the calmer Baltic and 
Cattegat were everywhere embayed in Sounds and fjords 
between woody isles. The primeval forests in part at 
least still consisted of pines, which afterwards vanished 
before the oak beech and leafy woods in general. 
They swarmed with wandering herds of reindeer; 
while elks ^ Ur- oxen (hos Mrws) bisons bears. wolves, 
lynxes wild boars^ red deer beavers^ and other game 
were plentiful. Nor were they less rich in woodcocks 
swans great auks and countless other land and sea 
birds. Whales were occasionally to be seen swimming 
in the sea. Seals and shoals of fish abounded. Close 
under the shores, particularly in the Cattegat, as well 
as in the North Sea to some extent, was a profusion 
of oysters mussels cockles and other edible shell-fish. 
Both on the more open seaboard and scattered around 
in the land lay masses of stone, particularly of the 
flint peculiar to the soil of Denmark, yielding ample 
material for the manufacture of the implements and 
weapons most needful to hunters and fishermen. In 
spite of the higher northern latitude the climate was 
not exceptionally severe, owing to the neighbourhood of 
the sea the general insular character of the land and 
the woods, which gave shelter from the wind. 

To lowlands so easily accessible so well provided by 
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nature and offering such unusually favourable condi- 
tions for hunting and fishing the first inhabitants must 
have come rather to spy out than settle. Others soon 
followed. The peninsula of Jutland would appear also 
in these respects to have exercised an earlier and stronger 
attraction than the south coasts of the Baltic. These, 
if we except the island of Eiigen, strongly distinguished 
by its remarkable chalk formations and visible from 
several points of Denmark, have as yet at all events 
shown but faint traces of a corresponding primitive 
population. In Jutland on the contrary numerous 
memorials and scattered discoveries of antiquities 
testify that the first immigrants spread chiefly on the 
east along the coasts and fjords as far as the northmost 
part of the Liim-fjord. Where they could, they would 
prefer to occupy islets off the coast. Not only were 
they here freer from the unwholesome exhalations of 
woods and marshes, but safer against sudden attacks of 
racial enemies or wild beasts. Here they could con- 
veniently fish in the sea and hunt in the adjacent 
woods on the coast. If for the sake of the chase they 
wished to push further inland in their simple canoes 
and boats hollowed out of trunks, they could always 
follow the river courses, which as a rule were more 
extensive then than now. 

Only however on those points of the coast of Jut- 
land near which rich oyster-beds were to be found does 
it appear to have been possible for more numerous 
races to live and support themselves regularly for any 
considerable time or for the whole year round. Ee- 
mains of such a life may be recognised in the huge 
heaps of refuse from their meals, the "Kitchen-middens" 
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{Kjohhenmoddinger), as they are called. They contain 
evident remains of hearths, scattered potsherds and 
traces of charcoal and ashes, and consist of millions of 
shells of eaten oysters mussels and snails as well as 
countless bones of wild beasts — some of them split for 
the sake of the marrow — and all manner of rudely 
formed stone and bone implements, mostly of small 
size, with the refuse of their manufacture. But the 
oyster-catching fishing and hunting in Jutland alone 
would not long suffice for the support of the increas- 
ing population. Gradually they must have crossed 
the Belts, and by following the nearest coasts of the 
Cattegat reached the north of Fyen. Thence they 
would cross to Seeland, where the coast was fringed 
by numerous islets, and the vast forests, not less 
than in Jutland, abounded in game. Huge heaps of 
shells in north Seeland show in like manner that the 
new settlers existed permanently in certain spots, 
where it was important for them to be near the oyster- 
beds in the fjords and on the coasts. 

Of Fyen and Seeland, according to the observations 
as yet made, Seeland with the isles around it is beyond 
comparison richest in remains of the first immigrants 
at the beginning of the Stone- Age in Denmark. But 
in course of time a growing population in Seeland 
would be unable to obtain sufficient support only on 
the short north coast bordering on the Cattegatj-^Yfen 
with the help of the large oyster-beds which' then 
existed there. They were soon therefore obliged to 
begin spreading themselves over the coasts and isles 
along the remaining borders of Seeland on the Sound 
the Great Belt and the Baltic. True, no oysters were 
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as a rule to be found there. Indeed the brackish 
waters of the Baltic were just as little able then as 
now to afford a fair livelihood. But in other respects 
the conditions of nature were favourable as well in 
Seeland as on the other adjacent low isles, which are 
however as a rule of no great extent. Deep inlets of 
the sea and not a few river-courses opened a com- 
paratively easy approach from the coasts and neigh- 
bouring isles, leading through the woods to freshwater 
lakes in the interior teeming with fish, and at the 
same time to new and by no means unimportant re- 
sources. On the other hand the necessity of gaining 
a livelihood does not appear to have driven the new 
settlers far from the coasts to the islands lying out in 
the more opeu sea. In Bornholm for instance no 
memorials have been discovered to indicate the track 
of the primeval inhabitants. Strangely enough they 
never crossed the Sound in any great numbers from 
Seeland to Scania, where the conditions of nature on a 
fairly large scale were otherwise favourable to them. 
Only on the extreme coasts of the Scandinavian penin- 1 
sula to the south and south-west as far as the southern f 
point of Norway (Lister) have they left behind them, 
meagre and scattered remains. And these too with 
their admixture of earlier or later objects point for the 
most part to the very close of the Early Age of Stone. 

Every indicatioB thus tends to _ bespeak a limited |f 
area of the preset Danish lands as the chief seat of! 
the earliest inhabitants who came to the Scandinavian! 
north, coming from the west — namely Jutland Eyen 
and the adjacent isles. With the exception of occa- 
sional rare discoveries of mixed or transitional objects 
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the contents of the refuse-heaps or kitchen-middens 
and the contemporary objects found on islands coasts 
and fjords present a living picture of a hunting and 
fishing people clad in skins alone. For a long time 
without the slightest change development or least 
acquaintance with metal they continued to stand on 
the same low level as at their first arrival. In the 
struggle — often doubtless hard enough — to gain the 
bare requisites of life it is sufficiently certain that no 
internal activity of its own enabled this remote people 
to rise either to cattle-rearing agriculture or any 
independent radical improvement in their simple im- 
plements of stone and bone. They continued to 
reproduce the peculiar forms they had originally 
brought from western Europe. Eude stone objects 
identically similar in form and evidently from a corre- 
sponding stage of culture can also be shown in cave, 
field and coast finds from south Europe as well as in 
finds from the district of Thebes in Egypt, fr om J apan, 
and from the shell-heaps of America.^ Neither in the 
refuse-heaps of Denmark nor in the shell-heaps of 
Japan or America is there the least trace found of a 
fuller development and change in ornamental objects. 
Besides feathers and other trophies of the chase 
usually affected by savage races their ornaments ap- 
pear to have been confined chiefly to strings of animals' 
teeth. And yet in the case of Denmark numerous 
coast-districts and especially the west coast of Jutland 
offered in amber a material elsewhere early used for all 

^ " Kitchen-middens " have been found in Terra del Fuego and 
Brazil, in Japan near Omeri between Yokohama and Tokio, and in 
the Andaman Islands. 
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sorts of trinkets. The first inhabitants of Denmark, or 
of southmost Scandinavia, are therefore to be com- 
pared most closely witb the long-vanished savage races,- 
which formed corresponding refuse-heaps on the coasts of 
Japan and America — especially along the river-margins 
of the latter — or with the partly still-existing inferior 
peoples in South America, off the coasts of Japan, and 
in the South Seas, who support themselves in the same 
way on shell-fish fishing and hunting. Accordingly 
we need not be surprised that in Denmark no distinct 4 
graves. from the older Age of Stone have as yet been 
disclosed. Certainly nowhere else have such rude 
peoples as a rule been in the habit of rearing great 
permanent monuments to preserve for thousands of 
years the earthly remains of their dead in undisturbed 
repose. 

Be that as it may, the first inhabitants of Denmark 
certainly were not wanting in religious ideas more than 
other savage peoples. In the refuse-heaps and on 
many of the smaller islands then regularly visited or 
permanently inhabited, mingled with charcoal, animal 
bones, and potsherds, lies so vast a quantity of useful 
but often evidently unused implements weapons and 
other articles of stone and bone, that it is impossible 
all can be regarded as lost by chance or simply cast 
away. It is well known that the Caribs Andaman 
Islanders and others both at high festivals and daily 
meals use certain portions of their provisions together 
with implements ornaments &c. as offerings to their 
2ods. There is therefore nought to hinder the belief 
that a northern people on nearly the same level may 
have remembered their gods in a similar manner. At 
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Other places in Denmark on shoals or on certain fre- 
quently submerged isles in lakes and fjords, especially 
at the mouths of rivers flowing into the fjords on the 
east coast of Jutland, implements of stone and hone and 
pieces of cut bone and antlers have been gathered in 
patches of extraordinary numbers. As regards these 
singular discoveries, or at any rate a great part of them, 
there are very good grounds for assuming that they are 
the remains of offerings, which the primitive inhabitants 
dedicated to their gods, before they sallied out a-fishing 
or hunting, in the hope that the catch would thus be 
all the larger. Historical accounts of Lapps or Finns 
in the high North not less than corresponding disco- 
veries in and near the fjords and islands testify that 
the very same customs, natural in themselves, were 
also prevalent at a much later date in the northernmost 
districts of the Scandinavian North. 

During the early Stone- Age there can scarcely have 
been any intercourse to speak of between Finns and 
Lapps in the remote northern highlands of Scandinavia 
and the inhabitants of the more accessible lowlands to 
the south. Most probably the whole of the great 
Scandinavian peninsula, with the exception of the open 
districts on the coasts of the Baltic and Cattegat, was 
still entirely uninhabited. The antiquities of slate 
found sporadically in the more southern regions, espe- 
cially to the south-east, which have perhaps a chance 
likeness to distinctly Finnish stone objects, cannot show 
that Lapps or Finns had already so early wandered 
westward from northern Asia over the north of Eussia 
into the northernmost parts of Sweden and Norway. 
But even should this be maintained against all evidence 
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as yet produced, it is certain that the Lapps or Finns 
differed in race from Denmark's original inhabitants. 
They were cut off from them throughout the whole 
country down to the Cattegat and extreme coasts of 
Scania by wild and partly glacier-covered fields by 
rivers and lakes by immense and still impenetrable tracts 
of ancient forest. The oldest articles of stone and bone 
discovered in the extreme North may have an apparent 
likeness to Lappish or Finnish Stone-Age objects from 
Finland north Eussia and the north of Asia. But 
both in material and form they differ entirely from the 
Early Stone-Age antiquities of southern Scandinavia. 
They constitute a distinct "Arctic" group in the 
European Stone- Age. 

What people it was which showed the road for more 
highly developed races, and thus first laid the foundation 
for the settlement of Denmark in particular, and subse- 
quently of the rest of the North, is just as unknown as 
the time of their arrival extension and final expulsion 
or absorption by a dominant race of higher standing. 
The solution of this problem it will be impossible to 
approach, until firmer starting-points from the western 
mother-countries have been gained by the Comparative 
Method. Speaking quite provisionally, after a survey 
of the duration of the subsequent stages of culture in 
the North itself, namely both in the Later Stone- Age 
and the whole Bronze-Age, — which must evidently 
embrace thousands of years before the Christian era, — 
we may pl ace the first inhabitants of Denmark at least 
three thousand^ years hefoje "the birth of Christ, or in 
all nearly five thousand years ago. A common fixed 
time so far as concerns the whole of ancient Denmark 

B 
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is scarcely to be expected. The Early Stone- Age must 
certainly have appeared in Jutland before it reached 
the islands ; where on the other hand it may have 
maintained its hold long after Jutland or at any rate 
the southern part of it had begun to be the seat of a 
new and higher development. Similar local differences 
of time within the several stages of culture are more 
and more apparent everywhere, but of course still more 
distinctly in more extensive countries. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

THE LATER STONE-AGE IN THE NOETII. 

In the first settlement of Europe the fringe of coasts 
and nearest river courses had everywhere played a 
leading part. So long as hunting and fishing formed 
the most important resources of the settlers, and vast 
stretches of coast were still untrod by human foot, the 
primeval inhabitants, unaccompanied by any domestic 
animal save the dog, would have no great difficulty in 
spreading further or flitting from place to place, when 
they began to be pinched for food. In mountain lands 
there was seldom any lack of caves to shelter them 
from cold and storm. In wooded lowlands like Den- 
mark humble cabins of earth and logs could be speedily 
rebuilt at any time. 

Ear slower and more difficult must have been the 
work of removal and settlement, when the people were 
accompanied by whole trains of domestic animals — '■ 
oxen sheep swine and horses ; when too they had to 
clear the virgin forests, to make way for larger fixed 
farms pasture and gardens. A very long time must 
have elapsed ere the more highly developed races 
steadily advancing from south and west were in a 
condition, — as lake-dwellings stone graves and other 
memorials show, — to spread from the Mediterranean 
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coasts over Switzerland part of south Germany the 
whole of Trance Belgium Holland the British Isles and 
north-western- Germany. 

Meantime, while the new culture was again pushing 
forward east and south along the Rhine and Elbe into 
the heart of Germany, as far as Thuringia possibly, and 
northwards over the Scandinavian lands, the practical 
knowledge of metals — bronze and gold — must already 
have begun to spread in southern Europe. 

The last period of the Stone- Age in the high North 
on the Baltic North Sea and Atlantic was therefore 
even in its earliest stage most probably contempora- 
neous with the victorious advance and first independent 
development of the Bronze- Age in more southern lands, 
particularly on the Mediterranean. 

From many circumstances it is clear that the races 
which in the west of Europe during the period of the 
Stone- Age had the task of opening up the lands and so 
preparing the way for the introduction of a far higher 
culture, which brought with it the knowledge of metal, 
had themselves long ceased to be savage in the ordinary 
sense of the term or, as such, to remain unsusceptible of 
any foreign influence and incapable of self-improvement. 
In the South Sea Islands examples have recently been 
met with showing that Stone-Age peoples under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances have raised themselves 
to a not inconsiderable height of culture in comparison 
with wretched savages in their vicinity. 

In contrast with the actual uniformity which is 
distinctly apparent almost everywhere in south and 
west Europe in the remains of the older and ruder 
period of the Stone- Age, besides what is very common 
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and uniform, a richer diversity now begins to arise in 
different lands. 

This would seem to indicate that the tribes of the 
Later Stone-Age during their gradual extension from 
the south over west and north-west Europe were 
steadily developing. In the Mediterranean countries 
numerous well-developed forms of pottery ornaments 
and implements of bone and polished stone have already 
been found. The implements are however still small. 
But this was due in part to the comparative rarity and 
smallness of the flint in those countries. Nor are the 
stone graves there distinguished for ambitious style of 
building. They are indeed comparatively rare owing 
to the early expulsion of the Stone Age in the 
South. 

In France on the other hand the stone graves are 
beyond comparison more numerous and larger, espe- 
cially to the west in the remote Britanny. Here the 
walls of the stone chambers are often decorated with 
carved ornaments and figures representing among other 
things axes of the same shape as the large handsomely- 
polished stone axes, which with other implements 
weapons and ornaments are found laid in the chambers 
along with the unburnt bodies of the dead. On the walls 
of some stone chambers in France and central Germany 
are figures designed even in colours. In Britanny in 
the immediate vicinity of the stone graves and closely 
associated with them may be seen immensely huge 
stones, often erected in long rows. On the whole the 
permanent memorials of the Stone- Age appear to have 
reached their highest pitch to the west, in Britanny and 
Ireland, where the people of western Europe during 
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the Stone- Age maintained themselves longest separate 
from the overpowering influences of the advancing 
Bronze-culture. 

Closely connected with this considerable progress in 
the structure of graves was an evident progress in the 
manufacture of implements weapons and ornaments. 
Man was no longer content, as before, to use the flint 
blocks lying scattered on the surface and hardened by 
the action of the atmosphere. From these as a rule 
he could fashion only small flint implements. By and 
by he came to the knowledge that flint when just 
exhumed from its natural bed in the earth is more 
brittle and easy to work. Workshops were established 
in flinty localities of France Belgium and England, and 
even regular flint mines with extensive subterranean 
passages. Larger and handsomer implements were 
here produced in great numbers, and a considerable 
trafiic carried on even with distant regions. Many of 
the flint implements, especially axes, were now polished 
to a degree hitherto unknown ; whereas such a polishing 
in the older periods of the Stone- Age had been limited 
to implements of softer kinds of stone. 

By the side of the newer and handsomer forms thus 
gradually called into being by greater prosperity in- 
creasing requirements and extended communications, the 
productions of the Later Stone- Age in the western lands 
had this in common, that not a few of the older typical 
furms, especially of axes and chisels, were retained. 
In these and in many other respects the stone articles 
in western Europe form a peculiar group, evidently 
distinct from the antiquities of stone in the North, e.g. 
in Holland, Hannover, Mecklenburg, and the old Danish 
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lands,^ where a still greater independence and variety 
of forms everywhere asserted itself. Specially was this 
the case in the northernmost part of this European 
group, in the Scandinavian lowlands, where flint 
abounds. Here the culture of the Later Stone-Age, 
so far as concerns objects of stone, presents itself in a 
peculiar and highly-developed shape hardly surpassed 
elsewhere. Very large manufactory-finds prove that 
here also, as in western Europe, stone implements were 
extensively produced and other districts also supplied 
with them. 

If the stone graves of the North cannot compare in 
size and decoration with many of the monuments of 
western Europe dating from the close of the Stone- 
Age, — the cause of which ought perhaps to be traced 
to the difference between the softer and more workable 
kinds of stone in west Europe and the hard granite of 
the North, — yet numerous Northern stone graves also 
present an imposing magnitude as well as distinct and 
very noticeable characteristics. In spite of the dif- 
ferences between the monuments and antiquities in the 
Western and Northern groups the internal agreement 
between the two groups both in style of structure 
and contents of the stone graves are still in many 
details so great, that they evidently not only stand on 
the same level, but the Northern must be regarded as 
a continuation and progressive development of the 
Western. Like a foreign plant reared and fostered 
under a more favourable climate, the comparatively 
high culture of the Later Stone-Age enters Denmark 

^ Including Slesvig (north of the Eider) Scania Halland and 
Blekinge. Vide Map. 
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at last by way of north-west Germany, where doubtless 
the earliest germs had been laid of the peculiarities 
destined at a later time to produce a more fully marked 
individuality in the Scandinavian North. 

Not less slowly than in other lands of Europe must 
the new culture have moved up step by step to the 
then still thickly wooded peninsula of Jutland. The 
nearest accessible sea-coasts fjords and river-banks, 
which had as yet been occupied only by roving hunter 
and fisher folk, could not here suffice for a permanently 
settled and steadily growing population, who now 
regarded hunting and fishing as a matter of minor im- 
portance, and more and more felt the increasing neces- 
sities of life. Little by little from the coasts and 
river-banks they must have cleared the dense primeval 
forests laboriously with fire and stone axes and opened 
up the interior. 

Slowly then this wood-felling population with its 
need of larger dwellings its cattle-rearing and, as we 
know, with the rudiments of agriculture would work 
its way up the peninsula. But a long period must 
have elapsed ere they had reached a point north enough, 
namely about the middle, to enable them to expand 
further eastwards over Fyen Seeland and the remain- 
ing Danish islands. One result of this was that the 
primitive conditions of the Early Stone-Age culture 
could still linger for a long time unmolested in remote 
regions of Denmark by the side of the new culture in 
its gradual advance from south and west. More particu- 
larly in the extreme north of Jutland in the most easterly 
parts of Seeland and in Scania would these conditions 
be the last to suffer disturbance and final expulsion. 
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It was indeed natural in itself for the older hunting 
and fishing people in the Danish lands to feel the effects 
of the higher culture more and more firmly established 
in their immediate neighbourhood. First and fore- 
most they must soon have become possessed of the 
better hunting weapons and tools imported by the new- 
comers. Proof of this occurs in the numerous scattered 
objects of fine form and workmanship which are found 
mingled with objects otherwise characteristic of the 
Earlier Stone- Age. From other discoveries it is not 
improbable that some of the earlier inhabitants may by 
degrees have adopted the new culture more extensively, 
and soon in part or wholly altered their previous mode 
of life. 

For such minglings and transitions there was time 
enough, before the new culture could finally and fully 
overspread the whole land. But in general it cannot 
possibly have taken root in Denmark only among the 
native races of earlier times. Were that the case, the 
regular transitions at all points would have been beyond 
measure more evident. On the contrary the contents 
of the monuments left by the Earlier Stone- Age stand 
in far too sharp and definite a contrast to the singularly 
uniform contents of all the barrows and " Giant-cham- 
bers " and of all the larger finds gathered from the 
Later Stone-Age as well in Denmark as in the neigh- 
bouring lands more to the south and north. It is 
altogether inconceivable that races so rude and cut off 
from the rest of the world, as Denmark's primeval 
inhabitants, should have been in a better condition 
than other similarly situated peoples not merely at 
once and thoroughly to adopt a higher civilisation of 
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alien origin, but even to carry it on to a pitch of de- 
velopment elsewhere unknown. Even apart from the 
eloquent contents of the stone graves the mere con- 
sideration of their distribution their huge structure 
their mutual agreement and general exterior both in 
other lands and in the North lead us involuntarily to 
recognise that, just as in the West and South, they 
are derived directly or principally from new powerful 
tribes pushing on more and more northwards, before 
whom the older and weaker hunting and fisher folk 
must as a rule have vanished or sunk into dependence 
and thraldom. 

The examination and comparison of the unburnt 
bodies laid in the stone graves have as yet failed to 
show the particular race in which we should definitely 
class those more powerful tribes. But this much 
already has been deduced from the mixed and various 
forms of the skulls,^ that in this respect no great 
difference can be indicated between the populations 
then and now existing in Denmark and the rest of the 
North. 

Such was doubtless the manner in which the higher 
dominant people arrived during the Later Age of Stone. 
For them too the mild Danish lowlands presented no 
less allurements than for their primeval hunting and 
fishing predecessors. There was no dearth of game and 
fish ; and the takes must now have been greatly facili- 

^ Against the statement of Sir Charles Lyell (Prim. Man, p. 15-16). 
Mons. Reolus makes a strange assertion in the "Universal Geography," 
vol. ix. p. 59, concerning the existence in Denmark till the sixteenth 
century of "a people of very feeble cranial capacity." Such exist in 
all civilised countries, but are hardly to be regarded as typical. 
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tated by the new and much improved arrows spears 
lances fish-hooks harpoons salmon-spears &c. Siill 
greater was the attraction exercised by the productive- 
ness of the soil. Everywhere, so to speak, must it have 
seemed to be waiting only for the hands to remove the 
boulder-stones trees and bushes which covered it, in 
order to reveal inexhaustible sources of wealth in grassy 
meadows and fertile fields. For the erection of stone 
graves and the foundation-stones of houses mighty 
granite blocks dating from the Ice-Age lay scattered 
around. The manufacture of better and handsomer 
flint implements now, more than ever, demanded a 
better material : it would be easy in excavations to pick 
up the larger flint-cores from their natural bed in the 
earth. Among the countless boulders which strewed 
the ground there was ample choice of softer kinds of 
stone suitable for polishing their flint implements 
and manufacturing the unusually various and often 
delicately formed axes and hammers with drilled 
sockets. And in the land itself lay material in abun- 
dance for the now generally used and highly prized 
amber ornaments. 

Strong evidence of the predilection felt by the new 
people for good pasturage and fertile fields is contained 
in the situation of their graves (round and oblong 
barrows and Giant-chambers). Thousands of these 
have been destroyed in the course of time by the pro- 
gress of agriculture and otherwise ; but very large 
numbers are still in existence. They are in fact or 
once were spread over all the most fruitful and best 
portions of Denmark, both in Jutland and the isles, on 
the coast and inland. The more the country was con- 
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verted into pasture and arable land, the more numerous 
were the stone graves in all probability. In Jutland 
they are in consequence incomparably scarcer on the 
barren stretches of heath ^ in the midlands and in some 
very swampy and sandy districts on the west coast than 
on the other naturally richer coasts of the peninsula. 

The size and considerable distribution of the stone 
graves show, when viewed in the aggregate, that the 
then ruling races, as developed as they were numerous, 
could not long rest content with a complete occupation 
of that limited portion of the most southern North, 
which had furnished an ample range for their altogether 
weaker predecessors. Coincidently with the advance 
on the peninsula of Jutland they had not merely 
spread along the south coasts of the Baltic between 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania about as far as the rivers 
Oder and Vistula, but also, as above mentioned, south- 
wards, chieiiy along the Elbe and Ehine, into the 
heart of Germany. But no sooner had the people in 
Denmark, disturbed by the eastward movement, crossed 
the Sound to Scania, than here too following the most 
fruitful regions from the coasts inland they laid the 
foundations for the first progressive opening out and 
colonisation of the great Scandinavian peninsula. 

In the interior of Scania however, — not to speak of 
the more eastern and northern parts of the peninsula, — 
their way was soon barred by immovable barren rocks. 
The fields too in any case — in far greater degree than in 
the westernmost and more accessible Danish lowlands 
— were sown broadcast with boulders and fragments of 
shattered rocks. Accordingly colonisation did not as 

2 Vide Map. 
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yet extend very far from the coasts into the vast 
ancient forests. That Scania was colonised later on 
the whole than the more western Denmark is shown 
by the fact that the stone graves there very often 
assumed a somewhat different and later character. 
Eound barrows and Giant-chambers do indeed still 
occur; but the massive oblong barrows west of the 
Sound, — which often contain several and even as many 
as four stone chambers, — are no longer found. In their 
stead appears a new and evidently later form of sepul- 
ture, namely in stone cists constructed of fiat slabs 
and either lying exposed or covered with mounds of 
earth and stone. 

Gradually, as the population in Scania increased, it 
spread steadily along the coasts eastward over Blekinge 
part of Smaaland and East Gotland. In these districts 
the stone graves have a still later character than in 
Scania, while round barrows and Giant-chambers have 
everywhere disappeared in the neighbouring Oeland be- 
fore the latest stone cists covered with earth or stones. 

On the other hand round barrows and Giant-cham- 
bers reappear, though regularly mingled with stone- 
cists, north of Scania in Halland and Bohuslehn. 
Thence a stronger stream of population made its way 
along the rivers and lake sides, further up into the 
land to the great fertile plains in West Gotland be- 
tween lakes Vener and Vetter. It then probably 
proceeded across these lakes to Sodermanland Nerike 
Vermeland Dalsland and Smaalehnene in E'orway, 
that is to about 59° N". lat. North of this the last 
certain traces of the permanent monuments of the 
Stone- Age vanish. 
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Thus colonisation had made no slight progress north- 
wards, since the times of the Earlier Stone- Age ; though 
owing to great natural obstacles its advance had been 
slow and tardy. Beyond this limit the more northern 
parts of Sweden and the most of Norway continued to 
lie as an outer desert untouched by man or as a rule 
unknown and impenetrable. The whole northern zone 
of the Scandinavian peninsula formed indeed one single 
unbroken forest of pines and firs pierced only here and 
there by naked snow-clad mountain tops. True, even 
very far north — in Sweden to lat. 65° and in Iforway to 
68° — fresh discoveries of flint implements are continually 
being made, mostly along the coasts rivers and lakes. 
Some of these have been manufactured on the spot; 
others, as the form and characteristic kind of flint 
show, must have been introduced or at all events in- 
fluenced from more southerly regions, especially Scania 
and the old Danish lands. Accordingly most of the 
stone implements in Norway are found in the east. 
This sudden scarcity of stone graves and other per- 
manent monuments is doubly remarkable in rocky 
countries like north Sweden and Norway, where stones 
to build them lay everywhere near to hand. In com- 
parison with this the occurrence of loose-lying objects — 
and those moreover often foreign — wholly fails to esta- 
blish the existence there of a distinct branch of a Later 
Stone-Age dominion in the North. It is better to 
assume that such objects date from the actual close of 
the Stone- Age or from the Bronze-Age. For owing to 
the advance of a higher culture in the south and the 
steady growth of population there the descendants of 
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the original inhabitants as well as other less prosperous 
peoples were dispersed northwards. Here continuing 
as hunters and fishers they found a rich subsistence. 
Here too for want of means to procure the costly ob- 
jects of metal they still used implements and weapons 
of stone and bone, long after bronze — and perhaps even 
iron to some extent — had come into use in the areas 
formerly occupied by the Later Stone- Age in southern 
Scandinavia, i.e., in the old Danish lands. 

From the circumstance that such stone objects are 
found in places high to the North — beyond lat. 61" in 
Sweden and Norway — we are hardly justified in conclud- 
ing that, at the very time when the Stone- Age flourished 
in southern Scandinavia, any intercourse had then 
taken place between the people of the stone graves in 
the south and the already mentioned Finnish races in 
the extreme north. Nor dare we conclude that Finnish 
races at all at this early stage had fully immigrated 
from north Eussia and Finland either into the nearer 
north-east of Sweden or into the more distant north 
and west of Norway. Even in Finland north Kussia 
and the east coast-lands of the Baltic right down to the 
eastern boundaries of the great Stone- Age near the 
Oder and Vistula, — where also scattered stone objects of 
the latest Northern type are occasionally met with, — 
no proof has yet been found to demonstrate that either 
the local " Arctic " Age of Stone or any other Age of 
Stone whatever was here quite coeval with the actual 
development of the Northern Age of Stone. 

In itself the most natural supposition is that the 
settlement of the rocky and forest-covered parts of 
north-eastern Europe owing to its remote position and 
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bleak climate was accomplished at a comparatively 
late period by a toilsome and tedious forward move- 
ment of the low-standing Lappish and Finnish peoples 
from Asia across the vast steppes of northern Eussia. 
It is true that even in the Later Stone- Age larger stone 
graves and more highly developed objects of stone can 
be traced from the coasts of the Black Sea up to the 
south of Eussia and Poland. But higher to the north — 
on the Baltic — no traces of such a current from the 
south-east have as yet been shown. 

Unusually rapid as was the advance of the Later 
Stone-Age culture and population, who in any case 
most probably entered and permanently settled the 
Scandinavian North from the West of Europe, yet in 
spite of greater natural advantages it must have re- 
quired not a few centuries to make its way from the 
southern point of Jutland up to the northern boundary 
of the great lakes in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Hardly less than a thousand years will suffice for the 
duration of this age as a whole in the North, if the 
surprising number of large stone graves and of the 
contemporary antiquities are to find a satisfactory 
explanation. In fact it was possible not long ago to 
mention a number of parishes in Denmark, each con- 
taining hundreds of considerable stone graves ; while 
in one single district of the old Danish lands, in Scania, 
after only brief investigations about 35,000 ancient 
articles of stone exhumed from the earth have been 
enumerated as specially derived from the Later Stone- 
Age.* 

* 0. Montelius {Die Kvlt. ScJiwedens in Vorchristl. Zeit., Germ. Tr., 
p. 35) gives the total as about 64,000, of which more than 45,000 are 
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The period was long the new culture alien, and 
its dissemination gradual over the extensive southern 
regions of the North. Hence besides the diversity 
between the stone graves east and west of the Sound 
still more diversities must have been evolved in earlier 
and later not less than in distinctly local types of 
monuments and antiquities. However there is as yet 
as little possibility in Denmark, as in Hannover and 
Mecklenburg or other more distant lands, of carrying 
out with certainty all the differentiations necessary in 
these respects. Nor must we forget that when at last 
the new culture of the Stone- Age crossed the frontiers 
of the North, it had elsewhere long closed its first 
transitional stages ; it was just beginning to reach its 
highest pitch. For its further progress it brought with 
it every condition. Consequently it must have made its 
appearance almost ever where in the North as actually 
homogeneous in form. Meanwhile comparative in- 
vestigations have begun here and there to discern very 
significant after-traces of its final development within 
the limits of the North. 

The stone graves, though somewhat various in size and 
form, otherwise agree in style of structure. Among these 
the round and oblong barrows are common to Denmark 
and the contiguous north of Germany along with several 
regions to the west. It is clear therefore that these — to 
some extent the favourite forms of graves throughout the 
whole of the Later Stone- Age — came in originally with 
the new people. Such however does not appear to 

from Scania, and only 4000 from Svealand and Norrland. Of those 
found in Scania 40,000 are of flint, whereas in Sodermanland out of 
1500 objects only about 100 are of flint. 

C 
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have been the case at least at first with the third and 
more ambitious form of sepulture, the huge and at times 
double Passage-buildings {Ganglygninger) at the base- 
ment of vast mounds of earth — the " Giant- chambers," 
as they are called, which often justly rouse the wonder 
of modern times. These colossal masses of stone 
(always flat on the inner surface) bear witness to a 
greater power of co-operation and a marvellous skill, 
aided only by the simple appliances of that age, in the 
construction of regular stone buildings. Even under 
the pressure of the heavy superincumbent weight of 
the barrow they have survived the lapse of thousands 
of years unshaken. Considerable sepulchral chambers 
of this kind covered more or less with earth and with 
long entrances of stone-settings have been observed 
everywhere in the most southern parts of the E"orth, 
but have not hitherto been met with in so distinctly 
marked a form either in north Germany or in large 
tracts of western Europe till we reach the far West in 
Britanny and Ireland. Erom this we see at once that 
they could not have been quite coeval with the earliest 
current, which introduced the round and oblong barrows 
from north Germany into the Danish lands. They 
must rather have been due subsequently to a further 
evolution of the old grave forms in Denmark itself, 
though developed under continued influence from 
abroad. 

The majority of the giant-chambers in Denmark, the 
most imposing and the richest in contents have been 
discovered in the most northern parts of Jutland Fyen ^ 
the east of Seeland and on Moen. Ealster and Laaland, 
also in West Gotland far to the north-east of the Scan- 
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dinavian peninsula, that is to say, as in west Europe, 
precisely in the remote regions where the Stone-Age 
during the later advance of the Bronze-Age from the 
south must have held its ground longest and approached 
its highest development. At all events the huge crested 
mounds of earth piled over the giant-chambers, in the 
exterior of which later sepultures have been inserted, 
remind us externally far more of the Bronze-Age 
warrior-howes (Kaempehdie) than of the generally 
lower earth-covered graves of the Stone-Age with 
their loose heavy stone lids. Various discoveries, 
hitherto not sufficiently noticed, of occasional gold and 
bronze articles in the larger sepulchral chambers among 
an otherwise preponderating number of objects of stone, 
bone amber and clay furnish additional proof, that 
they date from about the commencement of the Bronze- 
Age, especially as such finds of gold or bronze seldom 
or never appear in the ordinary round and oblong 
barrows. We may infer therefore that the latter are 
usually the more ancient. 

More numerous and general starting-points will be 
required, in order, if possible, by a comparison of the 
different periods of time to distinguish amidst the 
confusion of grave-forms which is evident in the giant- 
chambers of the North, not less than in western Europe. 
Local conditions and foreign influences may have made 
themselves felt in many ways. As a rule the bodies 
are buried unburnt. Erom western Europe right up to 
West Gotland they are frequently found buried in a 
bent posture. In late giant-chambers of West Got- 
land there are even small square rooms partitioned off 
with stone for such bent corpses. The same form of 
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sepulture with the bending of the bodies appears to 
have arisen among many peoples throughout the world 
from the idea that the dead should be returned like 
children to mother-earth in the same posture which they 
first occupied in their mother's womb.^ 

Meantime it is not demonstrated that this charac- 
teristic fashion of burial, which may have been retained 
uninterruptedly by many, especially in sequestered 
regions like West Gotland, was more original than the 
burial of bodies at fuU length, which is almost as general, 
and frequently appears to have been most closely as- 
sociated with the later period ; since gradually during 
the transition from the Stone- to the Bronze-Age and 
particularly during the succeeding Earlier Age of Bronze 
it became virtually the only manner of burial preva- 
lent. Even some of the large chambers with long 
entrances contain only single corpses. In others many 
corpses are deposited both in the chambers and en- 
trances, at times in disorderly and thickly crowded 
layers. In many of the larger sepulchral chambers of 
Seeland, Scania^ and West Gotland these layers have 
consisted of nearly a hundred skeletons mingled pell- 
mell and so firmly packed from floor to roof, that we 
may reasonably conclude that common burials of 
numerous corpses did not take place either at one time 
or recurrently, but only, as it seems, after all the soft 
fleshy substances had been removed by the effect of 
the atmosphere or other means. Similar customs have 
at any rate been observed in the west of Europe, as well 

^ E.g. in Peru (Ethnogr. Mus. Copenh , case 23/.) : in New Britain 
(De Romilly, " The Western Pacific and New Guinea," p. 26): among 
the Chilkat Indians (Schwatka, " Along Alaska's River," p. 46). 
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as in other quarters of the globe. But whether they 
were the common graves of families and tribes or not, 
it is at all events obvious that such large stone cham- 
bers filled with bones necessarily presuppose a numerous 
population long established in the locality. They belong 
therefore most probably to the last period of the Later 
Stone- Age. Accordingly they appear most frequently in 
the easternmost regions of the North, which were longest 
occupied by the Stone- Age culture. Like the fashion 
of the graves, the objects deposited in them must also 
suggest the thought that newer ideas had then begun 
to penetrate the people. The other stone graves often 
though in various degrees contain an outfit of tools 
weapons and ornaments required for use in the other 
world.' Whereas in the bone-filled giant-chambers only 
now and then have a few comparatively fading traces 
of such articles been met with, and these could in no 
respect have been sufficient or even intended for the 
use in the next world of each individual among the 
many dead deposited in the graves. 

Similarly from the probable influence of newer ideas 
we must assuredly explain the circumstance that in 
some of the largest and evidently most recent giant- 
chambers we find objects of stone and pottery deliber- 
ately broken in two or damaged. With this exception 
the objects of stone in the Stone- Age graves have been 
usually laid there in new and unused condition or at 
all events after being fresh hewn and in part repolished. 

The same development, which gradually went on in 
Denmark itself during the Later Stone- Age, and which 
we thus recognise in the giant-chambers, is also apparent, 
when we consider the antiquities found both in the 
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stone graves and outside. The forms of axes and 
chisels in particular, which reminds us of the west 
European group, are found everywhere in the localities 
occupied by the people of the Earlier Stone- Age and, 
as might be expected, most frequently in Jutland, which 
was acrain the first to be colonised from the west. But 

O 

they were not used generally in any great numbers, 
and, as the new shapes gradually gained ground, vanished 
more and more in the direction of Scania. To the 
latest settlements further north they were brought 
only quite exceptionally. Towards the close of the 
Stone-Age the new types, specially peculiar to the 
north European group, of axes chisels hammers saws 
curved knives daggers spears arrows earthenware and 
amber ornaments — some of them showing remarkable 
progress in beauty of form — overspread the North, and 
not merely preponderated in numbers, but were for a 
great part quite different in size diversity and richness 
from those of the parent lands in the West. 

How it was that the Stone-Age culture was able to 
reach such a pitch in the North, and especially in the old 
Danish lands, cannot be explained solely by the longer 
duration of the Stone- Age here or by the fertility of 
Denmark and its richness in excellent material for 
flint-work. The West of Europe also possesses much 
the same conditions for progressive development. The 
real cause lies deeper, and must rather be sought in a 
strong awakening stir among the people. And this 
too sprang from unusually active communications with 
other regions more to the south, where the higher culture 
of the Bronze- Age must gradually through its extreme 
branches have begun to exercise no slight influence. 
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For the purposes of barter and trade at this time 
amber offered a most suitable medium. Even to this 
day, though in less quantities than of old, it is gathered 
on the coasts of the North Sea and Baltic, particularly 
in Jutland and Scania. Occasionally the larger pieces 
also are found in excavations at a distance from the 
coasts. That ornaments of amber were in great demand 
and generally disseminated is shown by the fact that 
they were deliberately deposited in considerable quan- 
tities in almost all the larger at least of the stone 
graves in the North. Large hoards are also continually 
turning up in bogs, especially in Jutland. Here, as 
well as in Fyen and Scania, some of these bog-finds 
contain amber ornaments and pieces of the new mate- 
rial by the hundred, — remarkable contemporaneous 
testimony to the existence of a lively trade in amber. 
The amber ornaments exhumed from the great giant- 
chambers in West Gotland far from the sea were 
naturally brought from the coasts, and specially from 
Scania. The Danish islands doubtless received their 
supply from Jutland. As the amber from the coasts of 
Jutland spread over the interior of the peninsula itself, 
it speedily found its way to the regions southward, 
and thence along the rivers Elbe and Ehine deep into 
the heart of Germany and France, where the stone 
graves in every direction, though not so extensively as 
in the North, contain ornaments of amber, which are 
with good reason traced to the lands of the North. 
Jutland in fact by its convenient position on the oldest 
trade-routes in central Europe probably formed the 
first starting-point for the amber-trade between the 
Baltic and southern Europe; and the more so, as it 
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would seem that the more distant amber-producing 
coasts of East Prussia cannot possibly be considered 
as populated during the actual Age of Stone, nor can 
a steady trade have proceeded to more southern or 
"western regions from a country so little known. The 
wider the circulation of the amber-trade from the North 
towards the close of the Stone- Age, and the nearer the 
superior Bronze-Age culture drew to the boundaries 
of north Germany, the more must foreign objects, e.g. 
better-woven garments finely-shaped weapons and tools 
of metal, not to speak of bronze and gold ornaments &c., 
have become known or purchased by the Stone-Age 
people in more northern lands. Still more remarkably 
was this the case after the Bronze-culture had begun 
to penetrate from north Germany into the southern- 
most districts of Denmark, while contemporaneously 
the Stone- Age continued to predominate in the rest of 
the North. This being so, it was impossible that the 
people of the Later Stone- Age down to its very close 
could themselves escape the influence of the new 
culture, and specially of the more highly-developed 
sense of the beautiful by which it was accompanied. 

But until the costly foreign metal had spread more 
generally, people must have been obUged, as many of 
their axes daggers pots &c. clearly show, to confine 
themselves meanwhile to imitations, as far as was 
practicable, in the native stone bone and clay and 
reproductions of some of the better and finer forms of 
metal objects. Not that all such imitations originated 
solely within the actual boundaries of the Scandinavian 
lands. Many of them must have been developed in 
more southern regions, earlier exposed to contact with 
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the Bronze-culture ; and thence the new forms spread 
northwards. A richer ornamentation now began to 
appear, especially on earthenware, the incised lines 
being often, as in other countries, filled with a white 
chalk-like substance. Eepresentations of animals are 
occasionally seen on objects of bone. Upon the inner 
fiat surface of a granite top-stone of a large stone- 
chamber in Seeland we may stiE see carved or scratched 
figures representing cross-divided wheels, here, as well 
as in the Stone-Age in the rest of Europe Asia and 
America, undoubtedly connected with some religious 
idea. The same explanation may also apply to the 
representations of footprints and the cup-shaped 
depressions which not unfrequently form distinctive 
marks on large stones from the Stone- and Bronze- 
Ages in almost all lands. 

From investigations of sacred tokens in the later 
periods of heathenism we may conclude that the round 
cup-shaped depressions and circles correspond most 
nearly to the circular symbols of Fertility and Source 
of all Things which meet us almost everywhere in the 
marks of the chief deities, and specially in those of the 
goddess of love, — namely here in Scandinavia in Frey's 
and also in the centre of Odin's sign. In many lands 
at all events and in some localities even down to our 
own days the stones marked with such cruciform 
incisions have been the object of popular superstition, 
and it has been a custom to lay offerings in the cup- 
shaped hollows. 

In short, if the Later Stone-Age people had not 
already occupied a more advanced standpoint as regards 
religion, they would hardly have shown such reverence 
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for their dead or provided them so -well for the other 
world, as they evidently did in general, to judge by the 
structure and contents of the stone graves. In aU of 
these are seen traces of fire charcoal ashes and stones 
rendered friable by fire ; in many also not a few split 
and scorched bones of beasts, and sometimes even of 
men. Either fires must have been kindled in the 
graves to purify and hallow them on the occasion of 
various successive burials, or more probably a kind of 
sacrifice and burial-feast was observed ; and this may 
possibly account for the broken bones and teeth of the 
animals which were eaten, especially of horses (and 
men ?) and for the numerous remains of broken pottery. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the grave chambers 
there are distinct traces of similar funeral banquets. 

A skull exhumed from a stone grave at Naes on the 
island of Falster seems to point to a barbaric religious 
custom. The crown displays an oblong regularly formed 
aperture, the edges of which are ossified, proving that 
the individual in question must have lived for a long 
time after the excision was made. In corresponding 
stone graves in France it has been observed that it was 
not unfrequently the custom to cut out similar oblong or 
round apertures with fiint knives. Pieces of the skulls 
of living persons, especially of children, were thus 
removed, partly to cure or protect them from spasms 
and other sicknesses, partly to give them a religious 
sanctity. In proof of the reverence and respect paid to 
people thus in fact trepanned, many finds in France 
show that even after their death small circular pieces of 
their skulls were often sawn or cut out to be carried as 
amxil^ts by the survivors. Such can be clearly recog- 
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nised in the objects taken out of the French stone 
graves. In the Danish graves amulets of this kind 
cannot as yet be indicated with certainty. Meantime 
there is already extant from a stone grave in Seeland 
a round piece cut out of a skull, which strongly reminds 
us of the French amulets in question. 

On the other hand among the amber ornaments 
deposited in the grave chambers of Denmark are an 
extraordinary number shaped like axes or hammers.^ 
To judge by the general wide dissemination in the 
North of these marked forms, there is every probability 
that these axes had, in accordance with what has heen 
observed in the lands of the West and South, a symbolical 
significance most likely associated with ideas of a 
mighty deity of thunder — Thor. Distinct traces of his 
worship show that it was also general in early times 
among the Finns and Celtic peoples. It is probable 
that the axe-shaped amber ornaments were carried in 
the belief that they gave protection and health to the 
wearer of the amulet. 

In this respect it is not without significance that 
axes of various sizes were in the same way perforated 
and hung up or carried as amulets in other lands also. 
This was the case for instance in Greece and to the 
east even as far as China,^ where they were afterwards 
sometimes provided with magic inscriptions. They are 
indeed almost all over the whole world still called by 
the common people " Thunderbolts " (Tordensfene), 

^ Vide " Arts," figs. 25, 26. Amber necklaces are mentioned by St. 
Eloi in the eighth century as among the traces of heathen superstition. 
— Jones, " Credulities, " p. 170. 

' And in Japan. 
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being supposed to have fallen in a thunderstorm or to 
stand in intimate association with the lightning and its 
effects. Long after the close of the Age of Stone people 
still continued in the classic South to carry small stone 
axes; and, as in our own days in the Scottish Highlands,* 
they retained the custom of setting antique flint arrow- 
heads in gold or silver, and wearing them, evidently in 
the belief ' that they would bring luck.® True, the 
Northern stone graves have failed as yet to reveal on 
the side walls of their chambers such carved or painted 
figures of axes as the stone chambers in the West and 
central parts of Europe have to show. Nov do the 
largest and finest polished flint axes in the North appear, 
as in west Europe, to have been found in the grave 
chambers. But on the other hand the largest and most 
beautiful stone implements occur in the North usually 
in conjunction with other objects likewise very rarely 
found or unknown in the graves, and precisely in 
hoard-finds, under conditions which point to a religious 
origin. Whole rows of uniform large flint axes curved 
knives scrapers &c. have been so frequently deposited 
under large stones in fields or bogs, — some of which 
were perhaps lakes at that time, — and often so 
evidently by design as to exclude all question of their 
having been accidentally lost. In the north of Jutland 
in one spot thirty lance or spear heads were lately 
picked up, all of the same kind of red flint. In north 
Slesvig a still greater number of flint implements was 

" Cf. J. Anderson, "Scotland in Pagan Times (Bronze and Stone 
Ages)," p. 380. 

* The belief in "lucky stones,'' i.e., stones with a hole through, is 
still very common in the north of England. 
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found, of various forms, but especially axes, in a 
meadow laid in regular layers divided by sand. In 
other places, quite up to the north of Sweden, stone 
implements have been fixed with their ends down in 
circles of various size. More particularly has this 
been the case with the curved crescent-shaped knives. 
In this respect an extremely remarkable agreement 
prevails between what has been observed in the Scan- 
dinavian North and in the distant North America. 
Pieces of amber both manufactured and raw are fre- 
quently hoarded together in bogs, sometimes in pots, 
carefully surrounded with stones. In a bog in Jutland 
a considerable number were found encompassed by 
three large flint axes piled in the form of a high-pitched 
roof. Still less as a rule can we admit that certain 
kinds of stone implements or that the numerous bits 
of amber found under exactly the same conditions can 
have been merely chance-forgotten treasures. We are 
naturally therefore obliged to suppose that such deli- 
berate deposits, as observed in many other lands of 
Europe and elsewhere, were most probably made as 
offerings to the gods, and thus as gifts expected to bear 
fruit to the benefit of the owner in this life and the 
next. This much in fact appears established by the 
experience gained from America and other quarters, 
that the larger hoards of superior implements weapons 
and ornaments, and even of the comparatively rare 
material of which the ornaments were made, during 
the Stone-Age universally represented a certain worth 
or fortune ; much as in later times a larger or smaller 
portion of the metals, then strange and therefore pre- 
cious in the North, whether wrought or unwrought. 
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constituted actual treasure for the owner or a definite 
sum in the ordinary traffic of the country. 

A similar distinct difference between the nature of 
articles essentially sepulchral and the hoards of offer- 
ings found in fields bogs and lakes is also unmistak- 
able in the succeeding Age of Bronze. It is not 
impossible that here again closer communications 
between the culture of the Stone-Age and that of the 
Age of Bronze will come to light. 

But not to lay too great weight on such questions of 
the future, there are facts enough to render it more and 
more manifest that the Later Stone-Age people con- 
sisted of strong thickly settled well-to-do races re- 
markably capable of progress, who, though prepared 
to appropriate a new culture, could not have adopted 
it all at once. Just as clear must it be that such races 
could not at a single blow have submitted to subjug- 
ation, not to say expulsion, by a people of higher 
standing, even though the latter had advanced at once 
with all the superiority acquired by long practice in 
the use of improved weapons and implements of metal. 
It is tolerably certain that the southern North was now 
more clear of woods and open to strangers than before. 
But to balance this the population of these countries 
could offer a very different resistance to that which 
they had themselves encountered in their day, when at 
the time of their extension over the old Danish lands 
they had stood opposed to more roving weaker races, 
who were merely hunting and fishing savages. Be that 
as it may, the people of the Stone- Age could never so 
long have maintained an independent existence, favour- 
able in many respects to their peculiar culture, even in 
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the remote sea-scattered northern regions on the Baltic, 
had not vast virgin tracts of mountain-lands in eastern 
and central Europe lain like a frontier-rampart to the 
south, and thus for centuries checked the Bronze- Age 
and people in their steady advance from Asia and the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea coasts to the Danube- 
lands and the interior of Europe. The Bronze-Age 
can hardly have reached the old Danish lands earlier 
than about looo B.C., at which time the knowledge of 
iron had already begun to spread in the far more 
favourably situated southern _.and south-western parts 
of Europe. 



Second part 



THE BRONZE-AGE. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

THE RISE AND SPREAD OF THE BEONZE-AGE. 

Previous to the certain records of history, the age of 
which varies greatly in various lands and quarters of 
the globe, no period of man's progress vras so wide- 
spread so uniform and so lasting as the Age of Stone. 
Aided only by the simple and accessible materials, stone 
bone and wood, the human race was able — but very 
slowly and only after the lapse of thousands of years — 
to overspread almost the whole earth. Even to this 
day the last of the Stone- Age peoples have not quite 
vanished in very distant regions. 

In the main types of implements and weapons in 
spite of all local differences a very striking agreement 
prevails even in quarters furthest from one another. 
This can scarcely be due to a natural instinct of man 
for inventing in the same universal forms the most 
necessary and handiest articles for his daily needs. 
Possibly in this he has preserved some dim memory of 
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a common original home, from which the human race 
in its earliest childhood was scattered over the earth. 

Very different must have been the state of things 
during the succeeding period. With the knowledge 
and use of metals the development of a considerably 
higher culture became possible under favourable cir- 
cumstances. Eaces however did not by any means 
universally and at once adapt themselves to such a 
culture, or in equal measure adopt it with the metal. 
But, not to dwell on this, the metals were rare and 
therefore costly, while trade communications between 
land and land were also difficult and tedious. This in 
itself was reason enough why neither the Bronze-Age 
nor in later times the pre-historic Age of Iron could 
gain such sway and spread as widely as the previous 
far more lasting Age of Stone. 

We cannot speak of a real metal-period as already 
having begun in those places where metals occur in 
so easily recognisable and accessible a condition, that 
they have been used contemporaneously with stone 
and bronze for tools and weapons. Thus Eskimo races 
in the extreme north of America insert edgings of the 
so-called meteoric iron in pieces of bone ; but notwith- 
standing they have not yet risen above the lowest 
level of the Stone-Age. Farther south — on the great 
lakes of North America — copper lies on or quite near 
, the earth's surface, so pure that it can easily be ham- 
mered out with a stone. And so the Indians in their_ 
day over a great part of America have used objects of 
copper along with the ordinary objects of stone, though 
only, it would seem, during a later stage of the Stone- 
Age. In the older shell- heaps or " kitchen-middens " 
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on the American coasts not a vestige of copper or of 
any other metal has yet been brought to light. There 
is not a single trustworthy find to prove that man any- 
where on earth in his first primeval condition at once 
came to the knowledge and use of metals, e.g. copper 
or iron, before or even at the same time as stone bone 
and wood. Quite exceptionally we may in some few 
places expect to meet with metal objects in deeper or 
older strata than stone objects. There can be no doubt 
that here and there civilisation has oscillated and even 
cone back altogether, when ruder races have succeeded 
in overpowering and destroying a more highly civilised 
people. A suggestive instance of this occurred in 
Greenland quite late in historical times. There the 
last remains of the Scandinavian colonists, who had 
lone used iron, were overwhelmed and annihilated by 
the stone-using Eskimos.^ 

In any case it is clear that a great advance in the 
development of man had begun before the rise of the 
Bronze-Age, with its implements weapons and orna- 
ments of a compound cast-metal, and ornaments also 
of gold. It had taken long for man to learn how to 
employ fire in his service ; and it must naturally have 

' Greenland was first discovered at the beginning of the tenth 
century by Gunbjorn from Iceland, colonised in 985 by Erik Thor- 
valdson, and annexed in 1 26 1 by Haakon Haakonson. The Western 
Colony was abandoned in 1342. The Eastern Colony was harried by 
the SkriiUings ("Puny Folk") in 1379, desolated by the Black Death 
early in the fourteenth century, and annihilated by the natives shortly 
after. The present colony dates from the settlement of Hans Egede 
in 1721. In the Ethnographical Museum, Copenhagen, by the courtesy i 
of the curator Justitsraad Stenhauer the translator was enabled to 
inspect Eskimo stone and bone implements, evidently formed on the 
model of European metal objects. 
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been still longer ere he came to know that metals 
might be smelted out of ores, and particularly that 
copper fused with tin produces a peculiar metal — 
bronze — far better adapted than pure copper for casting 
and making edged tools and weapons. It is not im- 
possible that in the search for ores he may occasionally 
have stumbled on iron ore at an early date. Iron 
however is not found in so pure a state naturally as 
copper, and is also more difficult to smelt. Copper 
therefore both pure and alloyed must in general have 
been used before iron ; and this inference is distinctly 
confirmed by archaeological observations. 

The knowledge of copper and manner of hammering 
it out may easily have arisen coincidently in very dif- 
ferent places, where copper was plentiful, without any 
intercourse between the peoples. Bronze on the other 
hand is an artificial metal composed by smelting about 
nine parts of copper with one of tin. It must therefore 
originally have been discovered in a land where both 
copper and tin were native ; and from this country the 
new and more serviceable compound metal would gra- 
dually win recognition and wider circulation. 

Nowhere in Europe, — the copper and tin mines of 
which appear in general to have been worked only at a 
comparatively late period, — can we point either to a 
primitive Copper-Age with articles of copper simply 
wrought, or to an original Bronze-Age, developed by 
the native inhabitants themselves, with casts of copper 
or bronze. Here again the facts point more and more 
towards the ancient culture-lands in Asia,— and to 
India in particular with its rich veins of copper and 
tin, — as in xhany respects the most probable • starting- 
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point for the Bronze-culture, both in Asia and subse- 
quently in other quarters of the globe. By the side of 
local distinctions in the products of the Bronze-Age 
we everywhere see unmistakable marks of internal 
similarity in their chief features. Attention has only 
recently been directed to the pre-historic antiquities 
of India ; but already numerous discoveries have been 
observed of characteristic weapons and articles of cast- 
bronze in very primitive forms, sometimes collected in 
hoards of hundreds, with traces which show that they 
were cast in the locality itself, or at all events in the 
country. On the Sunda Islands, in Sumatra Java and 
Celebes, in Kambodja China and Japan, discoveries 
have been and are still being made of not a few axes 
swords spear-heads and other objects cast in bronze, 
the forms of which are similar, though they differ in 
detail. So antique are they and unknown to the pre- 
sent inhabitants, that they readily attribute them to a 
divine origin. "When found in the earth they are trea- 
sured as holy relics and protecting amulets. In China 
they are chopped into small bits and retailed at a high 
price as health-giving amulets. In many places they 
are even ground to a powder, which is used as a medicine 
in cases of very dangerous illness. 

East of China Japan the Sunda Islands and New 
Guinea (?) articles of copper or bronze have not yet 
been brought to light in the South Sea Islands. 

Even in America there are only a few places, and 
those chiefly among the most highly civilised Aztecs 
in Mexico and the Incas of Peru, where objects of cast- 
metal have been met with ; and these date from a com- 
paratively recent period in the civilisation of ancient 
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America, and are perhaps to be regarded as products of 
an alien prehistoric influence from Asia. 

On the other hand, north of China, in north-western 
Siberia remains are shown both from graves and else- 
where of a vastly more complete and comparatively 
distinct group of bronze articles, but closely allied to 
the Chinese. But to the west it disappears towards 
the Ural Mountains on the frontiers of Europe. Here 
in many places traces have been detected of the old 
mines worked with tools of stone and copper, as well 
as of ancient gold- washing by the side of rivers. But 
this remote north Asiatic Age of Bronze had very 
slight connexion with the Finns in north-western 
Eussia and Scandinavia, and cannot be regarded as 
the real starting-point for the widely different superior 
Bronze-culture which appeared in the south of Scan- 
dinavia and in the rest of Europe. 

The source of this latter must be sought in quite 
other streams of culture. These also took their rise in 
India. But as they spread, they followed the western 
ways, which were certainly opened during the Stone- 
Age, until they reached the south-eastern boundaries 
of Europe after traversing Syria Egypt and Asia 
Minor, countries in which the Bronze- culture has 
everywhere left its traces, at times in unusually large 
" cast-finds " (Stobefund). 

With the commencement of history Herodotus de- 
scribes the Massagetae^ in these regions as a people 
even then acquainted only with copper and gold. They 
had not therefore got beyond a Copper- or Bronze- Age. 

" Hdt. i. 201. In iii. 36 he places them east of the Caspian in the 
Steppes beyond the Araxes ( Jaxartes or Sir Daria). 
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According to the latest investigations they dwelt in 
Afghanistan between Herat and Kabul, that is to say, 
on the great land-route between India and western 
Asia. On this same land-route also, but more to the 
west, in Persia, bronze weapons now begin to come to 
light. 

The high antiquity of the bronze objects in Asia as 
a whole is shown by the popular belief iu Persia the 
Sunda Islands and many other places that they have 
fallen from heaven in thunderstorms. Traces of a cor- 
responding ancient superstition about the sanctity and 
venerableness of bronze objects are also found among 
the Assyrians Jews ^ Greeks and Eomans.* In the 
erection of temples, as in the celebration of solemn 
ceremonies, only bronze might be used. Moreover 
historians inform us that, just as now in the temples 
of Japan, in Greek temples various sacred objects of 
bronze were displayed as having belonged to the god- 
dess Athene or some of the most famous mythical 
heroes. 

Naturally many separate objects of metal — the fore- 
runners of the new culture — would be introduced both 
by peaceful and hostile inroads among the Stone-Age 
peoples of southern Europe. Long intercourse with 
the neighbouring and far more highly civilised races 
living in Asia and Egypt must also have influenced 
them in various ways. Already they had attained a 
considerable development in the regions immediately 
bordering on Asia, e.g. in Greece, where metals lay to 
hand. They would infallibly therefore soon take to 
casting bronze articles of their own, copies partly of the 

' Exod. xxviii. &c. * e.g. the ancilia. 
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foreiga models, partly of the indigenous forms pre- 
viously used in objects of stone and bone. 

But along with such gradual transitions new immi- 
grations of metal-using races from Asia most probably 
laid the real foundations for the general spread of the 
higher Bronze-culture as well as for the colonisation of 
central Europe on a scale heretofore unknown. Con- 
temporaneously with the new culture an entirely new 
fashion of burial — cremation — made its first appearance 
in Europe. Everywhere, so to say, it gradually ex- 
pelled the custom of interring corpses. This is an ad- 
ditional indication of the fresh growth of population 
following steadily in the wake of the Bronze-culture, as 
it advanced by different routes from those pursued by 
the culture and form of burial characteristic of the pre- 
ceding Age of Stone. 

Comparatively few remains of the Bronze-Age have, 
it is true, been as yet observed in the vast tracts of 
Asia, and these intrinsically are somewhat various in 
kind. But the number is steadily increasing, and 
already it is evident that they fall into numerous 
groups. From this it is evident that the Bronze-culture 
caunot have continued exclusively to be the charac- 
teristic of a single people, which supplied the whole of 
Asia with articles of bronze. 

In Europe also the Bronze-culture presents itself in 
groups. So wide-spread and diversified was it, that 
here too it must have been a common possession of 
many tribes standing on pretty much the same level of 
civilisation, though, as in Asia, at very various times. 
It is even probable that the Bronze-Age in the south- 
east of Europe was originally founded by immigrations 
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from Asia, not merely of one and the same race, but of 
various races, each with its own special taste and 
general development. Otherwise it is not easy to ex- 
plain how the strongly marked differences between the 
Bronze-Age of south and central Europe can from the 
very first have arisen.^ About looo B.C. iron, as be- 
fore mentioned, began to be linown and used in Greece 
and other regions in the extreme south of Europe. We 
may therefore provisionally place the introduction of 
the Bronze-Age into the lands on the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean several centuries earlier. 

Steadily flowing in from Asia the new stream of the 
Bronze- Age culture and peoples appears to have poured 
over Europe chiefly by two main routes. The southern 
followed the coast-lands previously settled by the 
peoples of the Stone-Age, that is to say, first Greece 
and then the southern portion of the Italian peninsula, 
countries which are closely related in the nature of the 
bronze objects found in them. From this point the 
current in after-times evidently set westward along the 
north and south shores of the Mediterranean to Africa 
Spain and France to some extent ; also northwards, 
though but feebly, to the British Isles. The other 
branch diverged more to the north from the Black 
Sea along the basin of the Danube into the heart of 
Europe. 

" And yet Dennis (" Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria ") quotes our 
author among other distinguished archaeologists in support of the 
assertion that " antiquarians are now generally agreed that all the 
ancient bronzes found in various lands north of the Alps, from Switzer- 
land to Denmark and from Ireland to Hungary and Wallachia, are of 
Etruscan origin." Could evidence be more grossly misrepresented ? 
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In this direction, to judge from the scant remains of 
the Stone-Age, especially to the east in Hungary, no 
very widely diffused or powerful population was to be 
found in earlier times ; while the rich metal-producing 
mountains with other natural advantages were highly 
favourable to the settlement and development of the 
Bronze-culture. 

These currents, at first divided, must in later times 
have approached and touched one another in their 
course from Greece over Hungary and from south Italy 
across north Italy Switzerland and south-western 
Germany. Accordingly the southern types of bronze 
articles, though in decreasing numbers, may be recog- 
nised in central Europe. Conversely the central-Euro- 
pean types appear in the north of Italy and France, 
and, far more extensively than the earlier Italian types, 
over the entire British Isles. 

Hitherto central Europe, covered with mountain 
chains, especially to the south and north, had been but 
thinly colonised. In such a region the Bronze-culture 
had evidently freer scope to evolve all its peculiarities. 
In more southern and western lands the form of its 
development was different. There it had to struggle 
with an earlier and comparatively no mean Stone- Age 
culture : it was confronted by a numerous population, 
which was strong enough to maintain a prolonged de- 
fence against the unexpected and in many respects 
menacing innovation, and which cannot have been 
ousted without a trace. 

This accounts for the rise of a very distinctly stamped 
Bronze- Age in Hungary, where the latest immigrants 
must have settled down. Its ornaments were of gold. 
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its utensils of cast-bronze and also of pure copper, 
where tin was difficult to obtain. 

But beyond this and farther to the west of central 
Europe the Age of Bronze among other races, especially 
on the Danube in modern Austria and south Ger- 
many, by degrees began to show greater independence 
and richness of development. In connexion with the 
local forms peculiar to central Europe large and widely 
scattered cast-finds furnish indisputable evidence that 
the objects of bronze found there were for the most part 
produced in the countries themselves, — as one might 
expect in districts so rich in metals, — and were not as 
a rule imported from foreign manufactories, e.g. from 
Greece and Italy, where, it is true, a very considerable 
industrial activity and skill was evidently developed in 
the Bronze- Age. 

In spite of the apparent differences in many details 
between the remains of the Bronze-Age in Hungary 
and south Germany it is significant of the whole cen- 
tral-European group, in comparison with the southepu 
group in Greece and south Italy, that the bronze swords 
are unusually long and, more particularly, provided 
with peculiar richly decorated hilts, which are also of 
cast-bronze. To judge by the frequent appearance of 
these swords and other arms, the people of the Bronze- 
Age cannot have confined themselves exclusively to 
peaceful pursuits, such as agriculture cattle-breeding 
mining and metal-work, which supplied their daily 
bread. They must also have been well-equipped and 
trained warriors. 

N"o wonder then that the plains shut in by the 
woody mountain ranges of central Europe should for 
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ages have secured them an independent existence and 
development, and that they subsequently spread their 
culture and even their dominion in various directions, 
southwards over Switzerland and perhaps over north 
Italy, westwards along the Ehone and Rhine to a part 
of France long ago occupied by the Stone-Age people, 
and so at last gradually even to the remoter British 
Isles and Scandinavian North. 

A comparison of the finds in central and north 
Europe, so far as they are yet known, both as regards 
articles of antiquity and large monuments, tends clearly 
to demonstrate that the earliest or at all events the 
most powerful movements northwards cannot have 
issued from Hungary in a direct line over the Carpa- 
thians : still less did they foUow a more eastern route. 
Only at a later date — and then to no great extent — did 
the Bronze-culture make itself felt to the east in Poland 
and south Russia. The north-eastern parts of Germany, 
which would have to be traversed by such a movement, 
do not appear to have been wholly cleared or thickly 
peopled at that time. 

The first northward movement of importance evi- 
dently had its source in south-western Germany, in 
the districts between the Danube Elbe and Rhine. 
Thence, chiefly along these rivers and the routes al- 
ready opened and more generally known from the 
northern amber-trade, it slowly advanced developing 
its characteristic traits on the way, till it reached the 
Stone-Age peoples settled in the far N'orth, whose sway 
here had hitherto been unchallenged. 

The direct cause of this moveinent is certainly to be 
sought, in a steady advance of new races, or at all 
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events in a steady growth of over-population to the 
south. Not that the advance was necessarily simul- 
taneous and undertaken by hordes of peoples in full 
force. Just as likely is it in many places at least 
that the way it gradually followed had been prepared 
by peaceful intercourse. But vast forests were still to 
be opened up or felled, much land would have to be 
tilled, ere entire races of immigrants with their women 
children cattle &c. could spread from south to north 
like an overwhelming deluge, and everywhere find 
sufficient maintenance. Even if a great wave of peoples 
swept into Europe from Asia during the Age of Bronze, 
the tide must already have spent its force in crossing 
the then thinly populated east of central Europe. On 
its way to the west and north-west of Europe, where 
the Stone-Age peoples were firmly settled, it would, as 
in southern Europe, have many obstacles to encounter. 
Naturally therefore it would not spread in the same 
manner as in the middle of Europe, 

Meantime the graves in the south-west and north- 
west of Europe give striking illustrations of intercourse 
and minglings between the Stone- and Bronze-Age 
peoples. Not a few of the large stone graves, other- 
wise peculiar to the Age of Stone, contain for instance 
a variety of bronze articles, especially ornaments, with 
skeletons of bodies, some of them interred in the old 
way in a bent posture and others burnt. Nay, it would 
even seem that the Bronze-peoples, after invading the 
old dominions of the Stone-Age to the north-west, be- 
gan in evident imitation of the old colossal graves in 
the country to erect more and larger sepulchres cists 
and mounds than are found in central Europe. More- 
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over the old Stone-Age fashion of burying the corpse 
unburnt continued in the Bronze-Age too for a long 
time beside or even in preference to the new fashion of 
cremation. 

Thus after a steady advance from south-western 
Germany the Bronze-Age with its culture and peoples 
had traversed Hannover and Mecklenburg, and at last 
penetrated the northern frontiers of the Scandinavian 
North. Long before this it had reached a very con- 
siderable pitch of development. This is proved by the 
finds from the oldest graves of the Bronze-period. In 
the far North, even more than in the adjacent north of 
Germany, was this civilisation, so entirely foreign in 
origin, destined, like the earlier civilisation of the 
Stone-Age, to find in its closing period one of its last 
sanctuaries in Europe. Here during the growth of the 
Iron-Age in more southern lands it was enabled in 
peace to spread and multiply with a fulness and rich- 
ness of development hardly surpassed elsewhere except 
perhaps in Greece alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EAELIER BRONZE-AGE IN THE NORTH. 

In most of the lands the Bronze-culture had as yet 
subdued in the course of its long and toilsome wander- 
ing from Asia, its introduction and existence had been 
facilitated either by metal in the mountains or gold in 
the rivers or at all events by access to bronze and gold 
at no great distance. But in the remote Scandinavian 
North it now entered regions where the necessary metals 
could be obtained only with great difficulty. The old 
Danish lands conceal, as we know, neither copper tin 
nor gold in their bosom. The rich copper-mines in the 
mountains of Norway and Sweden lay like hidden trea- 
sures not merely throughout the whole Bronze-Age but 
for many centuries afterwards. But the Bronze-culture 
must have obtained a firm footing both in northern 
Europe and on the British Isles, before a steady traffic 
to supply the want of tin could have been opened be- 
t'W'een the south-west of England and the Northern 
lands. But neither from England nor still less from 
the more distant mines of Ireland, where copper was 
first discovered at a later date, could copper or bronze 
at that time have been brought direct to the North. 
Even at the time of Christ's birth it is related of the 
Britons themselves that they had not much iron, but 
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" used imported copper." ^ To the east of Scandinavia, 
it is true, there was rich store both of copper and gold 
in the mines of the Ural Mountains between Asia and 
Europe, and these mines were known in early times. 
But during the earliest Bronze- Age, if not later, vast 
tracts of pathless uninhabited desert still intervened to 
prevent any intercourse with those regions, and it was 
only at a later date that steady communications be- 
came possible.^ 

For a long time therefore during the Bronze-Age, 
until new trade connexions could be established, the 
North was reduced to procure its bronze and gold by 
the same routes that the Bronze-culture had first fol- 
lowed, namely along the old tracks of the Jutland 
amber-trade through western Germany. These metals, 
owing to the distance they were carried, must have been 
very costly in the far ISTorth. Furs and cattle alone 
would not suffice as a medium of barter with the 
nearest neighbours to the south, tribes somewhat simi- 
larly situated and commanding the carrying trade. 
There can scarcely therefore be any doubt that it was 
with amber, which was rising in value in the South, 
that the inhabitants of the North purchased their bronze 
and gold. The remarkable scarcity of amber ornaments 
in the Bronze-Age finds of the North, when compared 
with the numerous large amber-troves found in graves 
and bogs from the preceding Stone-Age, is significant 

1 Cses. B. a. V. 15. 

^ The author formerly was disposed to accept the view that some of 
the Bronze-Age metal (found in Mecklenburg) came from the Ural 
Mountains — v. Slesvigs Oldtidsminder p. 44. All Danish archseologists 
are now agreed in tracing the Bronze-Age of the North to the Danube- 
countiies. 
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of the great increase in the exportation of amber. In 
our own days the American Indians have instead of 
money used shells of a particular kind, and more espe- 
cially oblong beads cut out of them and pierced, their 
■worth being estimated proportionally to the difficulty 
of manufacture. In the same way amber in the North, 
and particularly the long and narrow beads frequently 
found here, being difficult to pierce, served, it would 
seem, as a medium of exchange or money, varying 
greatly in worth according to the size and workman- 
ship. 

But neither the profitable amber-trade nor even a 
fresh influx of population well provided with bronze 
and gold suffices to explain the surprising wealth of 
metal which continued throughout the Bronze-Age to 
prevail in the old Danish lands, so poor in metal natu- 
rally. It is easier to understand this, if we suppose — 
what indeed remains to be proved — that the raising of 
crops more extensively and on improved methods in 
the fertile coast-lands of the Baltic, with the prosperity 
that ensued in consequence, had also its share in pro- 
viding means to obtain the foreign metals. Bronze and 
gold articles turn up everywhere in the southern parts 
of the North not merely in thousands upon thousands 
of graves but also under large stones afield and in 
marshes, or what were then lakes. So numerous are 
these various objects, often of unusual value and de- 
posited with such evident intention, that we may rea- 
sonably wonder how the people after depositing such 
wealth could still afford to purchase weapons utensils 
and ornaments enough for daily use. Quite exception- 
ally, and only towards the very end of the Bronze- Age, 
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do they appear to have contented themselves with de- 
positing in the graves miniature swords ^ daggers ^ celts, 
and lance-heads as a kind of votive offering. 

In taking a more comprehensive view of the wealth 
of the North in bronze objects, especially in comparison 
with most other lands of Europe, we ought not to 
overlook the fact that the Bronze-Age, though it 
reached the North so late, that it was on the eve of 
disappearing in the far South on the Mediterranean, 
undoubtedly continued for long in rare and undis- 
turbed seclusion on the distant Baltic. Eecent research 
has in all essentials demonstrated that at this time the 
oldest current of culture northwards through western 
Germany was afterwards joined by another, closely 
allied to it and flowing in more eastern channels. This 
latter aided further to diffuse and establish the Bronze- 
culture in the lands both south and north of the Baltic. 
Owing chiefly to the want of sufficient information re- 
specting finds, to guide us, it has not yet been possible 
in every detail, and more particularly according to the 
style of the bronze objects, to divide these currents be- 
tween an earlier and a later period. More than in the 
previous Stone-Age are the burial customs and anti- 
quities intermingled in consequence of more gradual 
transitions from one period to another. Examples 
adduced from the later history of Scandinavia will 
serve to illustrate the tenacity with which the inhabi- 
tants of the North, especially in outlying districts, ad- 
hered to antiquated forms and ornaments elsewhere 
long obsolete. At no point in the pre-history of the 
North, not even after the lands were opened cleared and 

^ Vide figs. 198-201 in Frauleiu Mestorf s Alterthumer aus Schlesw.- 
Holst. 

E 
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settled, can we in short speak of sharp gradations in the 
slow and steady progress of culture from south to north. 

None the less there are already very good grounds for 
beginning to distinguish between the main features of 
the Northern Bronze-Age in earlier and later times. 
We have seen from numerous graves here that the Age 
of Stone preceded that of Bronze : many mounds in- 
variably contain skeletons with Stone-Age objects 
buried at the basenrgSt in peculiar graves ; while in 
the sides and summit we find burnt bodies — more 
rarely skeletons — with objects of bronze. Similarly 
in the case of the Bronze-Age mounds : just as many 
throughout large tracts in the southern and western 
parts of the North have been found to cover skeletons 
with ijronze objects of a peculiar fashion in larger and 
older graves below; while burnt bodies have been 
buried above in smaller and more recent graves along 
with bronze objects evidently of a somewhat different 
kind. The reverse has never been observed. Nor are 
the contents of such mounds, when various, ever con- 
fused, but always laid in regular definite positions. 
We have therefore full reason for concluding that the 
period of the Bronze- Age in which the bodies were still 
at least generally buried, as in the Stone-Age, namely 
unburnt, must have been the oldest and nearest to the 
Stone- Age. And this was also the case in more south- 
ern lands, especially in north Germany and England. 

In its progress from the south-east through the 
interior of Europe the Bronze-Age, fertilising wherever 
it penetrated, had followed an entirely new route. 
But, as in the advance of the Stone-Age previously 
along the coast from the west, the peninsula of Jutland 
must again have been the first to feel its effects most 
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seriously. Here therefore, just as we might expect, we 
find large numbers of the oldest antiquities and graves 
of the Bronze-Age. In the more eastern parts of 
Denmark they are scarcer. They also present a strik- 
ing agreement with the forms of the corresponding 
antiquities and graves in the adjacent north of Ger- 
many ; from which again we may follow the points 
of resemblance further south. The oldest bronze swords 
in western Denmark are thus of the self-same kind as 
the bronze swords found in western Germany right 
down to the Alps. Moreover the original sepulchres 
in the base of the " warrior-howes " in Jutland are 
usually either large cists of stones set up on end and 
covered with slabs, or heavy oak trunks split and 
hollowed out ; and in these the unburnt bodies of men 
women and children were deposited fully clothed — some 
of them in woollen garments skilfully woven — and 
with a rich supply of weapons utensils and ornaments.* 
These coffins of hollowed oaks in particular, each con- 
taining a single skeleton, extend north-west from Ger- 
many to England. In still more considerable numbers 
they are spread due north across Jutland, — contem- 
poraneous evidence that mighty trees or forests of oak 
were once indigenous to the country. They are also 
occasionally seeognised in the east of Denmark and 
in the more southern parts of the North. The oldest 
skeleton-graves from the Bronze-Age, which generally 
form a regalar substratum for graves containing burnt 
bodies, consist mostly of circles or cists built of stones, 
which vary in size and are sometimes covered witli 
planks. In a few cases the corpse appears to have been 
laid in a cist of planks. Immediately over the cists 

* See fig. I, p. 73 ; and cf. figs. 2 and 3, pp. 89, 91. 
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there is usually a heap of stones surmounted by a huge 
pile of earth, or in stony districts, e.g. in Bornholm and 
the Scandinavian peninsula, with a cairn of stones 
called a Steenros or Steenror ( = stone-heap). 

Various finds in Denmark may possibly indicate 
that during the Earlier Bronze-Age the custom of 
cremation was to some extent soon adopted, and per- 
haps not very long after the introduction of interment. 
But this was chiefly in the east. So far it is clear that 
the most the largest and the best provided graves — 
evidently the resting-places of the most powerful 
families — from the very first generally contained un- 
burnt bodies. They are spread over wide tracts 
throughout the whole of southern Scandinavia, to the 
same extent in fact as the graves of the previous Stone- 
Age. Like these they are found on the Scandinavian 
peninsula as far north as latitude 59°. Further north 
in Sweden and throughout Norway the Early Bronze- 
Age has left no sure traces in the form of graves or 
other large monuments, excepting here and there on the 
west coast of Norway, particularly on the plain of 
Jaederen,^ whither some few emigrants from Jutland 
appear to have made their way, but not till about the 
close of the Early Bronze- Age in Denmark. 

On the other hand the advance of the Bronze-Age 
to the great lakes of Sweden, in connection with the 
contemporaneous increase of population, must have 
driven the first wandering inhabitants, \Yhose only im- 
plements were of stone, to retreat further northwards, 
spreading thinly over the long rocky sea-boards of 

^ Jaedereii, the only large coast plain of Norway, about iS Enolish 
miles south of Stavanger. Prom Jutland to the nearest point of Nor- 
way is about 70 English miles, to Ekersuud about 125. 
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Sweden and Norway. There they finally settled in the 
neighbourhood of the tribes of Lapps or Pinns who had 
immigrated from the east across Finland to the north- 
ern parts of Scandinavia. These latter seem at that time 
to have been scattered fairly far down over the coasts 
of Sweden and Norway southwards. They are now 
driven back to the extreme north. 

More than a thousand years must thus have passed, 
ere the Scandinavian North was girdled, so to say, by 
a continuous chain of population. But many centuries 
of hardships and struggles were yet needed, to enable 
the settlements in Sweden and Norway to become as 
extensive and important, as those of the more southern 
regions long had been in the richer lowland's on tl.e 
Cattegat and Baltic. 

Yet the Bronze-culture must have spread itself in 
the far North more rapidly, in comparison, than any 
previous current. Intercourse was considerably aided 
not merely by extensive settlements and fresh trade- 
communications : the highly developed people of the 
Stone- Age, who had as yet formed the dominant race, 
had, so far as circumstances allowed, reached a high 
degree of development. The richer and less prejudiced, 
attracted by the better and handsomer utensils_,weaponSj 
and ornaments of bronze and gold, must soon have 
sought to share in other unmistakable benefits of the 
new culture. For such natural transitions the ground 
had already been prepared by the influences which the 
Bronze-culture previous to its last sweeping advance 
had brought to bear on the higher development of the 
Northern Age of Stone. And as the practice of bury- 
ing corpses unburnt remained long and extensively 
a custom common to both periods, there was in this 
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respect nothing to hinder the people of the Stone- Ag6 
from finally and fully adopting the Bronze-culture and 
accommodating themselves to the other changes inevit- 
able in the old order of things. 

But though the people of the Stone- Age may presum- 
ably have adopted the foreign culture in this manner, 
■\ve have also weighty proofs that in the North, as in the 
neighbouring lands south and west, a strong fusion of 
peoples must have been going on coincidently with the 
extension of the Bronze-culture. The differences for in- 
stance between the surviving monuments of the Stone 
and Early Bronze Ages could not in general have stood 
out so sudden and sharp, as is actually the case, had 
only a gradual transition pure and simple taken place. 
True, the Bronze-culture, long ere it reached the Kortli, 
had undoubtedly adopted the old Stone- Age custom of 
interring the dead unburnt. But in the North, as 
in the adjacent countries, this custom makes its ap- 
pearance from the very beginning of the Bronze-Ai;e 
in connexion with wholly new forms of burial. Mar- 
vellous must have been the rapidity with which the 
building of round and oblong mounds and giant- 
chambers must have come to a stand-still, wherever 
the Bronze-culture succeeded in establishing its empire. 
Traces of a continued employment of the old large 
stone chambers ready to hand are far from being so 
numerous as one might reasonably have expected. A 
remarkable change was also effected in the manner 
of burial itself : in consequence of the now general use 
of cists, the custom prevalent at the close of the Stone- 
Age of burying several and even many bodies in the 
same chamber may now be said to have ceased entirely. 
Hereafter it was quite the exception to lay several 
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corpses in a single cist. As a rule each corpse had its 
own grave or its own cist. But many single graves 
of this kind were frequently constructed in the same 
barrow. In general however we must remember that 
here, as in all other periods of antiquity, the vast 
majority of those sepulchres which have been preserved 
to our days belonged to the more prosperous classes: 
the simpler graves of the lower orders have mostly 
disappeared. 

Similar prominent differences appear both in the 
contents of the graves and other antiquities dating 
from the Later Stone- Age and following Age of Bronze. 
Knds distinctly indicating a fusion or transition are on 
the whole remarkably rare. The comparatively few 
implements of stone which are brought to light in the 
larger burial-places of the Bronze-Age are confined 
to certain articles intended for special use. They be- 
tray a declining skill — or care perhaps — in stone work, 
the more metal work became diffused. Add to this 
the fact that neither in the southern parts of the North 
nor in north Germany during the Early Bronze-Age 
did men content themselves with the foreign goods 
imported from the South, or with simply continuing 
slavishly to imitate them. On the model of the foreign 
types whole series of new tasteful and richly orna- 
mented forms were gradually developed. Many cast- 
finds, some of them large, prove that these articles were 
usually manufactured within the boundaries of the 
ISTorth itself. Contemporaneously with the decline and 
expulsion of the Bronze- Age in the South, in Greece 
and Italy, which still lay outside the pale of all direct 
connection with the countries of the North, a peculiar 
later group of bronze objects arose on the- Baltic, 
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entirely unlike the fashions of western southern and 
eastern Europe, or even those of the parent-lands in 
central Europe. That a bronze industry in north 
Europe, in regions so remote, could attain such a pitch 
of excellence on its own lines of development, as evi- 
dently to, surpass other more favoured lands, is in itself 
sufficient to show with a probability bordering on 
certainty that the Stone- Age people, to be capable of 
such progress, must have been strongly mingled with 
new peoples, who had long known how to procure and 
manufacture both bronze and gold. Moreover as the 
largest mounds, evidently erected originally for the 
most powerful chieftain families, contain from the very 
oldest times vast numbers of swords daggers lance- 
heads and other arms, and as even what were certainly 
the graves of females with remarkable frequency con- 
tain daggers, we shall not be far wrong in assuming 
that the new immigrants in the Bronze- Age belonged 
chiefly, as in more southern regions, to warlike well- 
equipped races, which with their superior arms and 
higher refinement in general — though not without a 
long stubborn struggle — made themselves masters in 
the southern parts of the North. As regards the earlier 
people, who still formed the bulk of the population 
and long continued to use stone, it was the task of 
these new races gradually to pave the way for that 
revolution in earthly and spiritual spheres which ac- 
companied the higher culture and accumulation of large 
estates in the hands of single powerful chieftains. Not 
however till the Later Bronze-Age were they in a 
condition to destroy the last remains of the primitive 
s tate of things maintained with such stubbornness in 
remoter regions of the North. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE LATER BEONZE-iGE IN THE NORTH. 

The more the Bronze- Age culture and people expanded 
over the former domains of the Stone- Age people, the 
wider grew the gap in the old communications with 
the countries of the West, which till now had been of 
such importance for the first colonisation and early 
development of culture in the ISTorth. The new in- 
fluences struck out a road of their own along the 
Ehine and other rivers of, France from north Italy and 
the south-westernmost parts of Europe. Communica- 
tions with central Europe now followed a more easterly 
direction. Owing to this the Bronze-culture in France 
Belgium and the British Isles assumed a somewhat 
different form from that in the ISTorth. Slight as was 
the distance between Britain and Denmark, there are 
but faint traces of any direct intercourse between the 
West and North at this period. Differences in the 
main preponderate. There are however some signs of 
internal similarity in the forms of bronze objects, 
showing plainly that they originated in some common 
or nearly related starting-points in south and central 
Europe. But already in early times the two main 
culture-streams flowing west and north had branched 
off far to the south. 
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The western countries, unlike the North, have pre- 
served more the character of older and to some extent 
south-Italian forms. In no sense did the independent 
development of the Bronze-culture reach such a height 
in these countries as in the Baltic regions. The most 
obvious reason for this must lie in the fact that the 
West derived no special advantage from the further 
development attained by the Bronze -culture in its 
wanderings from central Europe northwards. In short 
the sources of the older west-European Bronze-culture, 
namely in Italy and the adjacent parts of south and 
central Europe, were comparatively soon dried up by 
the early introduction of Iron. 

Meanwhile in the Scandinavian North the Bronze- 
Age even after its decline in the mother-lands of western 
Central Europe could still in part by more easterly 
routes draw strength and nourishment from intercourse 
with regions, where a Bronze -culture, though under 
somewhat different forms, still continued to hold more 
undisturbed sway. In distant Scandinavia the Age of 
Bronze on the whole must evidently have lasted longer 
than in England, and many centuries longer than in 
Erance, especially the south-eastern parts of France 
nearest to Switzerland and Italy. 

The Iron-Age was founded in Italy and Greece at 
least a thousand years B.C. Under its influence the 
Iron-culture in the south of France as well as in the 
south of central Europe must have been in full swing, 
while the Bronze-Age (from about 500 B.C. till near 
the birth of Christ) under remarkably kindred condi- 
tions was still absolute in the Baltic countries. 

Even in the early Bronze- Age it is vain to seek for 
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bronzes stamped with the special characteristics of the 
Mediterranean countries. Still less therefore may we 
inquire whether a new fertilising current of Bronze- 
culture entered the high North during the Later Bronze- 
Age by more direct communications with Greece and 
Italy. 

From these latter countries the Bronze-Age had long 
been entirely expelled. It was succeeded first by a 
pre-classic and then the classic Iron-culture, which 
spread steadily in various directions. 

On the other hand there are some signs that the 
Graeco-Italian Bronze-culture before its final decay and 
even the pre-classic Iron-culture at its commencement 
may have stood in connexion with and influenced the 
last of the Bronze-Age in central Europe, which in 
consequence necessarily developed a somewhat peculiar 
style of its own in forms and ornaments. 

Thence this style travelled northwards in company 
with the last remains of the Bronze-culture ; and long 
after the fall of the Bronze-Age in the motherlands 
of central Europe it became the foundation of that 
peculiar taste which marked the close of the Bronze- 
Age on the Baltic. 

Future investigations however must finally decide 
whether the likeness between the later bronzes of 
central Europe and north Italy in their most salient 
features may not also have been due to a counter- 
movement, that is from central Europe across the north 
of Italy, where races from the north have recently been 
supposed to have settled. 

Owing to the great difficulty of smelting iron it was 
more expensive than copper or bronze in olden times, 
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and must at first have been very dear in the far North, 
the excellent native iron ores being then still unknown. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that the old culture of 
the Bronze- Age could not possibly have been preserved 
in the north German plain and in the Scandinavian 
North with a breadth purity and individuality of de- 
velopment so far surpassing that of central and south 
Europe, where iron came into use much earlier, had the 
previous lively communications on both sides not been 
at one stroke broken off by violent commotions among 
the peoples in the interior of Europe. Otherwise the 
same trade-routes which so long had brought bronze 
and gold from the south would also in early times 
have served to bring iron and iron products in larger 
quantities to the Baltic coasts. So remarkable an 
interruption seems even to presuppose a condition of 
open hostilities between the evidently warlike bronze- 
using peoples of the North and the iron-using peoples 
in central Europe. It was precisely in the regions of 
the upper Ehine, according to the testimony of history, 
that several centuries before Christ various forward 
movements and shiftings of the Gauls Germans and 
other tribes took place. The result was natural : some 
at least of the older races, who had immigrated during 
the Bronze- Age, must have been isolated or driven out 
of their old settlements, especially where these lay on 
the great highway of nations from the East in Hungary 
and Austria : some would turn their steps southwards, 
e.g. to north Italy: others retreated north across the 
Carpathians and mountains of Moravia and Bohemia 
to the north German plain lying mostly east of the 
boundaries of the stone graves on the Oder and as 
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yet but thinly peopled. Here in complete isolation, 
behind a rampart of forest-covered mountains, they were 
henceforth reduced to carry on by themselves and 
develop the national Bronze-culture they brought with 
them. Here too both to west and east they found 
neighbours still in the Bronze- Age on much the same 
level of civilisation, and in origin belonging to the same 
great family of nations. Under such circumstances a 
closer intercourse and even blending of peoples could 
hardly fail to ensue. 

It is not yet decided at what time this eastern 
current from Austria and Hungary first began to set 
northwards. Possibly it was in motion contemporan- 
eously with the western current. In itself there was 
nothing to prevent its fi.rst and furthest ramifications 
from reaching the south-eastern borders of the Scan- 
dinavian North at a time when the Stone- Age in these 
remoter regions was not yet wholly expelled. But 
encountering far more obstacles than the western 
stream in its advance, with mountain-chains vast 
morasses forests and deserts to cross, its progress was 
much slower to the south-coasts of the Baltic. To the 
east it was soon lost in the present Baltic Provinces of 
Eussia.^ Still later, doubtless again under increased 
pressure from the south, it seems to have broadened 
and spread further north across the Baltic to Scan- 
dinavia. The fusion of the earlier western and later 
eastern current, which began of course in jMecklenburg 
and Hannover, and was continued in the higher North, 
probably occurred about 500 B.C. Prom this time 
onwards the last relics of the Bronze-culture of central 

^ Esthonia Livonia and Kurland. 
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Europe evidently remained for centuries ' crowded into 
the lands north and south of the Baltic. 

There can hardly be any real doubt that it was 
specially this more eastern movement of culture and 
peoples, which in the course of a slow but steady ad- 
vance at last brought about the general adoption of 
cremation in the North. Among other proofs it has 
left its mark in the warrior-howes already mentioned, 
containing burnt bodies in the smaller graves above, 
and unburnt bodies in the larger tombs at the bottom 
of the barrow. In contrast with the west of Germany, 
where graves containing skeletons from the Bronze- 
Age frequently occur, the graves in the east of Ger- 
many, especially beyond the old eastern boundaries of 
the Stone-Age towards the Oder or somewhat beyond 
it, almost exclusively contain burnt bodies. As in the 
North, the barrows in eastern and north Germany now 
often contain a number of funeral urns with burnt 
bones and ashes deposited at various times in the 
same mound. 

Not less remarkable is the contrast presented by 
western Germany and the country east. Besides the 
grave-finds large hoards of bronze objects have been 
discovered in hitherto unexampled quantities from 
Austria and Hungary across the North German plain. 
They are found in fields lakes and bogs, and were clearly 
enough deposited intentionally. This custom likewise 
recurs in the Scandinavian North, especially during the 
Later Bronze-Age. Here in all parts — but more par- 
ticularly to the east — we find numerous objects of 
bronze, new in form and peculiar in ornamentation. 
Either they were actually imported from Austria and 
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Hungary, or else copies were made in north Germany 
and the north after unmistakable models from the 
southern countries. This style, originally eastern in 
technique and beauty of form, reached almost as high 
a standpoint as the older western style, with which it 
must have been largely mixed in the North. But 
various circumstances indicate that in the Northern 
lands towards the close of the Bronze-Age taste had at 
least in some points lost much of its earlier simplicity 
and purity. 

Numerous moulds metal " tags " and large " cast- 
finds," (Stobefund),^ as they are called, throughout 
Denmark, are irresistible evidence for the general spread 
of native manufactures in bronze and gold. These 
again may be recognised in whole series of peculiar 
Northern and north-European forms of weapons utensils 
and ornaments, which do not appear in other parts of 
Europe. 

By degrees, as the Iron -culture moved on from 
central Europe northwards, the native manufacture of 
bronze in the North must have largely increased; 
while the importation of foreign objects of bronze, 
even from north Germany, into the old Danish lands 
fell off more and more. During the long continuance 
of the Bronze-Age with the steady flow of population 
from south to north both in the earlier and later 
periods skill in metal-working had on the whole risen 
to a considerable height. The complete casting and 
polishing of horns (Lurer)^ for instance and of larn-e 
ceremonial axes — fashioned of thin elegantly orna- 

^ The Author's " Danish Arts," figs. 103-5. J- M,, fig. 208. 
^ Vide "Arts," figs. 113, 114. 
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mented plates cast on thick clay cores, still to be 
found in them, the finely cast or embossed ornaments, 




the tasteful inlaid work of native amber or of a peculiar 

F 
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black resin, these must win our admiration all the 
more, as the manufactures of the period, excepting of 
course during the final transition to the Iron-Age, 
were indisputably carried on without the help of iron 
or steel tools. ' 

On the other hand down to the very end of the 
Bronze- Age nothing was known of soldering and gilding 
in fire. Instead of this it was usual to employ thin 
sheets of gold-plating. 

Contrasted with the elegant forms and decoration, 
whether the older spiral or later ring and wave orna- 
ments, there is an evident awkwardness in pictorial 
representations, which were first used to any great 
extent during the Later Bronze-Age both on movables 
and monuments. In the North, as one might expect, 
they occur first in the old Danish lands, where already 
at the close of the Stone- Age feeble attempts had been 
:nade at such pictorial ornamentations. That they were 
connected with the eastern current is significantly 
shown by the fact that they occur most numerously in 
Scania or the eastern districts of Denmark, and espe- 
cially northwards on the Scandinavian peninsula. On 
large stones in graves and on exposed "Heller" or 
natural rock-surfaces they here form the Helleristninger 
or rock-sculptures, as they are called, whole series of 
pictures manifestly referring to the daily struggle and 
ordinary round of life as well as to higher religious 
ideas. This picture-writing, which along with other 
monuments from the Later Bronze-Age followed the 
evident spread of population far beyond the northern 
boundaries of the Bronze- Age right up to north Sweden 
and Norway, is of double importance ; since, with this 
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exception, we have hitherto failed to discover any 
contemporary writing and inscriptions whatever on 
objects small or great from the Age of Bronze proper 
■ either in the North or in other lands of Europe. On 
the other hand inscriptions appear on bronze weapons 
fi'om the old Culture-lands Egypt Assyria and China, 
dating back to the years 1500- 1300 B.C. Several of 
these inscriptions however may, like similar inscrip- 
tions on Greek and Italian bronzes, be of a compara- 
tively late period, since such bronze articles were emr 
ployed not so much for daily use as for votive offerings 
or gifts of sacrifice to the gods. 

The Northern rock-sculptures, viewed in connection 
with a few barrows or stone-cairns (Steenror) containing 
burnt bodies and bronzes, and also some scattered finds 
of bronze objects pointing to the latest eastern and 
occasionally pure Hungarian forms, and sometimes con- 
taining traces of a new metal, zinc, clearly suggest a 
somewhat more permanent settlement from the south 
of the distant wilds of northern Sweden. 

The same is also true of the south and west of 
Norway. Owing to its situation on the Atlantic it 
was more accessible and milder in climate. 

About the close of the Bronze- Age these forms must 
have reached in Sweden to Norrland, or lat. 62°, and 
in Norway beyond Throndhjem to about lat. 66° N., — 
that is, in Sweden three and in Norway seven degrees 
further north, than the permanent colonisation of 
Scandinavia can be shown to have reached in the 
Earlier Age of Bronze. 

As regards the rock-sculptures however, it should be 
■borne in mind that those of the northern provinces are 
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as a rule considerably later than those of the south 
in Scania, and Bohuslehn and Smaalehnene in Norway, 
and are also mostly derived from a time when iron 
began to come into general use even in the higher 
North. 

It is in short clear that even the considerable culture 
and numerous population of the Bronze- Age both from 
west and east were in no condition to give any great 
extent or importance to these northern settlements, as 
compared with the settlement of southern Scandinavia. 
Only the Malar provinces as far north as the river Dal 
and southern Norway can have been more thickly 
peopled, and that hardly before the close of the Bronze- 
Age or even the commencement of the Age of Iron in 
the more southern parts of the North. But here, as 
well as in east Sweden, in comparison with districts 
more to the south-west, there is a very remarkable 
decline in the number of graves and other memorials 
of the Bronze- Age. Many of the bronze objects, as the 
variety of the cast-finds proves, were imported from 
the south, especially from the old Danish lands and 
the east of north Germany. On account of their cost- 
liness in such far-away tracts they must long have been 
used in conjunction with implements of stone. Accord- 
ingly they do not present enough richness variety and 
individuality of type to justify us in speaking of a 
Bronze-culture characteristic of Sweden and Norway 
alone. As in the Stone-Age, so also now the actual 
seat of culture in Scandinavia was still confined to 
Scania and the rest of the old Danish lands. Thence 
it spread its rays stronger than before — though still 
faint and slowly — away to the more distant and incle- 
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flaent north; while eastwards it spent its last efforts 
on the coasts of Finland. 

In the old Danish lands an unusual life and stir, 
nay, an exceedingly remarkable degree of luxury must 
have prevailed during the Bronze-Age, especially after 
the fusion of the western and eastern streams of cul- 
ture and people. While in the north of Sweden and 
Norway the more primitive conditions of the Stone- 
Age — in part at least — had scarcely yet vanished, the 
Bronze-culture had here completely gained the upper- 
hand. Original influences from various quarters and 
local conditions and developments must have produced 
distinct peculiarities of taste &c. in the different dis- 
tricts down to the very close of the period. Only in the 
large characteristic features did a prominent uniformity 
prevail. 

Amid the crags of north Sweden and Norway hunt- 
ing and fishing doubtless continued to form the staple 
means of living for the population. And for these 
pursuits simpler implements of stone and bone did well 
enough. In the Danish lowlands on the contrary 
hunting and fishing were driven back by cattle-rearing 
and agriculture still more than in the Later Stone- Age. 
In illustration of this it is noticeable that arrow-heads 
and fish-hooks of bronze, which were generally used 
during the Bronze-Age in more southern lands, very 
seldom turn up in Denmark and the rest of the North. 
Besides the finds in graves and elsewhere of the hides 
and bones of domestic animals and even bridles horse- 
ornaments and figures of horses' heads with many 
others, the rock-sculptures in the south of Scandinavia 
prove that the Bronze- Age people had fully developed 
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the breeding of domestic animals. The horse was used 
both for riding and driving. So also small cars of solid 
bronze and various ornamental fittings for the like 
have been repeatedly found. The existence of agri- 
culture is attested by many of the rock-sculptures 
already mentioned, representing ploughs with their 
teams. Moreover wheat and millet straw ears and 
chaff have been found with a number of bronze objects 
covered up in a bronze hanging-vase in Laaland, an 
island which to this day is celebrated for its luxuriant 
wheat crops. Under such circumstances we can hardly 
doubt that here, as in other lands, various sorts of 
grain were grown, especially barley for brewing beer. 
Bees were also cultivated both for mead and wax, 
which, it appears, was much used for moulds to cast 
the finer articles of bronze. 

Navigation, so important both for the internal traffic 
of the ISTorth, where the land is split up and every- 
where washed by the sea, and also for more extensive 
trade-connexions with other countries,was now improved 
to a degree unknown before. So long as the inhabi- 
tants of the North were without metal tools they would 
be forced to content themselves with making their 
boats of heavy trunks hollowed out, or of a wooden 
framework covered with hides. Their larger vessels 
were constructed of planks laboriously fitted together, 
like the boats still used by several Stone-Age peoples 
in the South Seas. Improvement in ship-building first 
became possible with the introduction of metal imple- 
ments. It is obvious that the new Bronze- Age peoples, 
who immigrated by land through the centre of Europe 
to the Baltic regions, and who had hitherto needed 
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boats only and smaller vessels to cross the lakes and 
rivers, cannot on their first arrival have brought with 
them any special skill in ship-building. But so soon 
as they were settled on the sea-coasts and deep fjords 
of the North, necessity must have taught them to build 
larger and stronger ships, with which to venture out 
on the open stormy seas. On stone blocks and rock- 
surfaces as well as on various articles of bronze many, 
pictures of ships are to be seen, broad abaft and sharp 
in the stern. Masts sails and crew are at times dis- 
tinctly indicated. 

Often they are numerous and arranged in rows, in 
such a way as to give us the impression that ships were 
not used exclusively for the pursuits of peace, for the 
steadily growing commerce with lands near and far, 
but were also frequently engaged in regular sea-fights, 
commemorated by some of the larger rock-sculptures. 

But this skill in ship-building and warlike spirit 
of seamanship, destined in after times to give the sons 
of the North so distinct a character, were not founded 
only during the Bronze-Age and within the actual 
boundaries of the North. From the very first the 
Bronze-Age folk brought in with them the sturdy 
germs of this warlike spirit which, — to judge from many 
rock pictures of fights afoot and even on horseback, as 
well as from other evidence, — found a kindly soil in 
the North. Only a warlike people can have continued 
throughout the whole Bronze-Atre in the remote North 
to manufacture and set a high value on the handsome 
and costly swords daggers spear-heads axes helmet- 
ornaments shields horns &c. which, in richest variety 
and astonishing quantities, frequently in connexion 
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with flints or " strike-lights " (Ildtoi) * are being conr 
stantly exhumed from graves fields lakes and bogs. 
It would seem that men then as a rule fought on foot, 
and only exceptionally on horse, a privilege reserved 
perhaps for the superior chieftains. Eemains of horses 
and riding-harness are seldom or never found in the 
graves of the Bronze- Age warriors, but mostly in bogs, 
and those too from a late period of the Bronze-Age. 

In keeping with the splendid and bright gilded 
accoutrements of men — and women too, as it seems — 
their garments were woven of wool and adorned with 
fringes and belts, at times in various colours. Many 
such garments in perfect preservation have been taken 
from graves containing cists of hollowed oak on the 
peninsula of Jutland. They show that here at least 
the men wore jackets caps and artistically woven 
bonnets, sometimes of a peculiar kind of thick felt, 
very like the bonnets still worn by the poor in Hun- 
gary. Strangely enough they appear even then not 
to have worn trousers, the legs being perhaps swathed 
round with narrow strips of stuff. The sword, so im- 
portant a weapon for the warlike people of this period, 
was sheathed in wood and leather or laths and carried 
in a leathern strap over the shoulder. In a stone cist 
at Hvidegaarden ^ in Seeland, where the burnt bones 
of a warrior wrapt in a cloak of woven wool were laid 
on an ox-hide, a small leathern case seems to have 
hung from his shoulder-strap. It contained some small 
implements of stone and bone sewed in leather, a 

^ Cf. J. Anderson's "Scotland in Pagan Times,'' p. 375. 
^ Found in 1845. 
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piece of amber a snake's tail a hawk's claw a Mediter- 
ranean shell (Gonus Mediterraneus Hiuass.) &c. These 
were presumably worn as charms against sorcery or as 
remedies for sickness, in fact as protecting amulets.® 
The women were sometimes armed with daggers, and 
wore artistic hair-nets jackets and long skirts with a 
waist-belt. Fragments of similar woollen garments are 
frequently brought to light in many other Northern 
graves containing both burnt and unburnt bodies laid 
in stone and wooden cists under cairns. In Halland for 
instance pieces have been found with burnt bones in a 
small cist made of a tree-trunk hollowed out. Traces 
also of finely woven linen have been met with. The 
bodies buried in the coffins were generally in full dress 
and usually wrapt in skins {y. Pig. i, p. 73). On the 
other hand the graves present no distinct remains of 
real skin-garments. Some of the skin-clad bodies dis- 
covered in bogs may possibly belong to the Bronze-Age. 
It is scarcely credible that the poorer classes in the 
cold North should so soon have taken to clothes of wool 
instead of skins. Indeed the latter have been worn by 
the poor throughout the North down to the latest times. 
The passion for display prevalent throughout the 
whole Bronze- Age, marking, as it does, a high degree 
of prosperity, was not confined merely to weapons and 
military accoutrements. Vast numbers of trinkets are 
found, both gold and bronze. Many of them are plated 
with gold and richly adorned with elegant spiral ring 
wave and line chasings and inlaid with amber and 

^ O. Montelius ("Die Kultur Sohwedens," Germ. Tr., p. 83) sees in 
this the grave probably of a doctor ("medicine-man"?) or magician, 
or perhaps both in one. 
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resin. They appear in vast numbers in the form of 
ornaments for the head hair and neck, breast- trinkets 
or brooches, bracelets finger-rings and pins. 

N"ot less conspicuous is the fine sense for beauty of 
form and richness of ornamentation. In this respect 
the North is, as far as we know, unrivalled even by 
most of the countries of the Mediterranean during the 
pure Age of Bronze. Its taste shows itself in the im- 
plements vessels and other objects of bronze wood and 
pottery (though in a less degree) which were used in 
the daily routine of life. Such being the case, the 
Bronze-people in the fruitful well-wooded old Danish 
lands must certainly have dwelt in more roomy and 
comfortable straw-thatched log-houses or farm-steads 
(Gaarde), than at any time previously, even thougli 
the walls in the dwellings of the poor at least were 
built only of mud or wattle-frames plastered with clay. 
A people so highly developed, acquainted with agricul- 
ture and navigation and studiously careful in fitting out 
the graves of their dead, — nay, at times even (as at 
Kivike in Scania) decorating the interior of a cist with 
a whole series of pictorial representations carved on 
the stones of the walls, — such a people would doubtless 
use a corresponding care in fitting out their own dwel- 
lings in this life. Even in the Later Stone- Age here 
and in other lands people must have begun to build 
larger and better log-houses. In such warlike times as 
the Bronze-Age the chiefs must now and then have 
been obliged to fortify their houses with wooden stock- 
ades earth-works and moats. Many very ancient ram- 
parts, especially on the peninsula of Jutland, may pos- 
sibly date from the civil feuds of this period. 
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It is very probable that during the Bronze- Age there 
were sanctuaries or regular temples throughout the 
North constructed of wood. These would naturally 
be attached to or at least near the abodes of chieftains. 
Owing to the perishableness of the material all remains 
of the wooden buildings of remote antiquity have, it is 
true, vanished without a trace. But the basis or site 
of such a temple is possibly to be found in the south- 
west of Seeland in an artificially terraced hillock close 
to Boeslunde church, and so, remarkably enough, in a 
spot regarded in later times as holy ground. As is well 
known, the Christian churches — after the example of 
foreign lands — were deliberately erected on the sites of 
the old heathen sanctuaries. In this hillock there are 
in fact two spots, namely on one of the terraces and on 
the top, where in all six beautiful bowls of gold have 
been discovered, some of them with handles of bronze 
wreathed with gold-thread and ending in horse-heads. 
It is generally admitted that these beautifully wrought 
and ornamented golden bowls, many of which have from 
time to time been found in the Danish lands deposited 
in fields lakes or bogs, were employed for sacred pur- 
poses. (Eleven for instance have been found together 
in a bronze vase in a bog near Nyborg.) For similar 
divine purposes a peculiar kind of hanging- vessel ap- 
pears to have been in use ; also certain large " Tutuli," 
as they are called, or lids of bronze. Like the golden 
bowls they are rare in graves, but found usually under 
stones on fields and in lakes or bogs. Along with them 
are other bronze objects. They were evidently deposited 
intentionally, sometimes with the bones of beasts, and 
often deliberately bent or broken in two. This inten- 
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tional destruction by breaking or bending appears also 
occasionally in the graves, especially in the case of 
swords and daggers. Precisely similar hoards of gold 
and bronze objects, consisting of metal clumps "jags" 
of castings articles half finished and bent or broken, 
together with others finished and fit for use, all con- 
cealed with the like care, frequently in vessels of bronze 
or clay, are found in fields and in bogs in Italy central 
Europe France the British Isles and north Germany, 
in short almost wherever the Bronze-culture has pre- 
vailed in Europe. On account of the value which must 
have been set upon gold and the tin-mixed bronze 
these troves must in general be regarded as most pro- 
bably treasure buried at a time when minted money 
was still unknown. But their numbers are so great 
and their internal agreement both in Europe and Asia 
so striking, that they cannot all or most of them have 
been treasures casually hidden in moments of danger. 
Eather, like the similar remarkable phenomena already 
observed in the case of the Stone- Age, they appear to 
be due chiefly to ancient religious ideas, which led men 
to believe that in depositing valuables as a kind of 
offering to the gods they would gain their favour both 
in this life and the life to come, — nay, might them- 
selves also in the next world come to enjoy the use 
and benefit of the precious things laid by. 

To the divine worship in the Bronze-Age other 
offerings accompanied by banquets may doubtless be 
referred. Mingled with the remains of offerings above- 
mentioned we find the bones of beasts, and perhaps 
of men too, most likely prisoners-of-war. Of this we 
have indications in pictorial representations (in the 
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Kivi'ke' grave), as well as on many of the exquisite 
bowls' and vessels of gold and bronze now extant. 
Certain large bronze vases were also probably employed 
at sacrificial feasts. They have been found set, on 
the peculiar small cars of bronze already mentioned. 
For incense there was plenty of amber and resin — in 
thick round and flat cakes, — hoards of which are often 
dug up in bogs. Further the large horns hitherto met 
with only in bogs may according to the pictures in the 
Kivike grave have served not merely for war but also, 
as nowadays in India, for the celebration of religious 
high festivals. It is indeed not unlikely that some 
penannular bracelets of massive gold, which end in 
large knobs and show traces of wear, had the same 
.use as the valuable penannular "oath-rings" of later 
heathen times, which lay on the "Stallen" or altar 
in the temples. These were also worn on festal occa- 
sions by the " Godar " or sacrificing priests. In short 
even so early there was no want of the accessories 
required for a splendid ceremonial. 

It is not now possible to describe in detail the 
religion of that period. It is reserved for future 
comparative investigation to point out more definitely 
the conceptions which were certainly once a common 
inheritance of the Bronze-Age folk both in the South 
■and North the West and East even before their original 
immigration from Asia. Possibly these ideas lie at 
the basis of superstitions still held by the common 
people, and may account for some of the oldest myths 
and sagas among many peoples living far apart both 
in Europe and elsewhere. In the Scandinavian North 
meanwhile there are good grounds for supposing that 
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in the Bronze-Age, no less tlian in that of Stone, 
axes or hammers were highly reverenced as religious 
symbols of a Thunder-god (Thor). In the grave at 
Kivike we see carved figures of axes, which are evi- 
dently symbolic. They are also to be found repeated 
with similar tokens embossed on axes and hammers of 
bronze. A corresponding record of the use of axes in 
Greece also, as a symbol handed down from the Age 
of Stone to that of Bronze, appears in the figures of 
axes inlaid with gold on a Greek sword of bronze 
preserved in the Ethnographical Museum at Copen- 
hagen. Some remarkably large axe-hammers of bronze 
enriched with gold plates and ornaments have been 
found on fields and in bogs in Denmark and Sweden. 
In form they resemble the symbolic figures of axes in 
the Kivike grave. Some of them are solid, others cast 
with wonderful delicacy on cores of thick clay. But, 
to judge by the workmanship decoration shape and 
awkward balance, — the socket being placed at the 
extreme end, — they seem unfitted for any real practical 
purpose. They involuntarily remind us how, according 
to Saxo, in the year 1130 A.D. Prince Magnus,'^ son 
of the Danish king Niels, after demolishing an ancient 
heathen temple on an island in or near Gotaland in 
Sweden, brought home as booty some heavy copper 
hammers (" Malleos Joviales "), which had lain in the 
temple as symbols of Thor the god of thunder. Owing 
to such repeated devastation of heathen temples many 
of the sacred utensils may have been hidden in lakes 
by the faithful, or even flung into them with scorn by 

' Chosen king of Gotaland in 1 1 24. Vide Munch, Det Norske Folka 
Hist. 2 Deel. pp. 671, 732, 732. 
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the destroyers. These lakes have now become bogs ; 
and it is from these such objects are now so frequently 
restored to the light of day. 

Of the marks peculiar to Thor, besides the hammer 
or axe and perhaps the snake, only here and there has 
his later mark been as yet found — the hooked-cross, 
that is, a cross with bent ends.^ On the other hand 
we see on one shield on many tweezers or pliers and 
other objects sometimes a single pellet or more forming 
a triangle and sometimes corresponding complete trian- 
gular ornaments. Such a style of decoration could 
scarcely be the result of chance. Exactly similar maiks 
and ornaments in the succeeding Age of Iron regularly 
denoted the trinity or triad Thor Odin and Frey. As 
is well known, a corresponding ancient representation 
of a trinity in the godhead may be observed among 
other peoples in very ancient times. It is found among 
the Celtic tribes in France. It can be traced from 
Europe to Asia and back to India the motherland. 
There is thus no inherent improbability against the 
existence of this conception in a primitive form among 
the Northmen of the Bronze- Age. 

Nor is there any want of contemporary evidence for 
the worship both of Odin and Frey at this time. Dis- 
tinct indications of the " Triskele " or three-armed cross 
appear on one of the heavy bronze axes on a hanging- 
vase on various knives and buttons and on some large 
neck- and head-rings ending in knobs : these date from 
the period of transition to the Age of Iron. This sign 
was very often the symbol of Odin in later times. 

Not a few articles have Frey's mark, a straight- 

8 The Cross Crampon^e, Swastika, or Fylfoot. 
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armed cross, often in a circle or ring, like the wheel- 
iigures peculiar to the Stone-Age graves and rock- 
sculptures. A still larger number of objects have 
Preya's mark, a ring or dot, surrounded by one or more 
rings, sometimes forming peculiar ring-ornaments. The 
handles of various knives and sacrificial vessels of 
gold often terminate in horse-heads, the horse being 
sacred to Frey. The pictures of ships too, characteristic 
of northern Europe, engraved on bronze knives and 
on the rock-sculptures, and occasionally accompanied 
by birds (Frey's geese ?), horses fishes and snakes, are 
possibly connected with the old myth of Skithbladner, 
Frey's ship of the air, more especially as Frey in later 
times at least was regarded as the seafarer's peculiar 
patron god. On the handles of the bronze knives so 
often mentioned we also find in the last period of the 
Bronze-Age human heads and figures adorned, like 
the later and more certain images of gods, with ear- 
rings neck-rings and body-rings and with emblems, 
which, we may reasonably suppose, are in this case 
also intended to represent gods. Among others we 
have a little female figure ^ (Freya ?) with a double 
neck-ring, also a number of bronze figures from the 
transition period between the Ages of Bronze and 
Iron furnished with rings round the neck and waist. 
Among these is an undoubted figure of Thor seated i" 
and wearing a horned helmet. The right hand, which 
is now lost, once held a huge hammer. A recent dis- 
covery has also been made on rock-sculptures in Sweden 
of human forms with horns or horned helmets, — a 
mark of distinction which was reserved in olden times 

^ "Arts,'' fig. 134. 1° Ibid, fig, 144. 
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both ia Asia and Europe for the gods and highest 
chieftains.^^ 

These and other traces of veneration for the symbols 
of fertility have not as yet been sufficiently observed in 
connexion either with the antiquities or rock-sculptures. 
They are remarkable indications that the people of the 
Bronze- Age in the North must, like their next neigh- 
bours in north Germany, have belonged to the great 
Gothic-Germanic race. Owing to the want of inscrip- 
tions and our ignorance of the language spoken at that 
time this is all we know of the origin and relationship 
of the tribes dwelling south and north of the Baltic. 
They stood at least on the same level of culture and 
were linked together by a lively intercourse. Such 
was the people who till about the time of Christ's birth 
upheld with such power and magnificence the peculiar 
conditions characteristic of the Bronze-culture, which 
except in north Britain and Ireland had elsewhere 
vanished. Strong in numbers and skilled in arms it 
is evident that they did not readily submit to subjuga- 
tion or expulsion. For the first few centuries at least, 
after iron began to be used in the North, they seem on 
the whole to have held their ground against foreign 
invaders. Local names in the North even from so com- 
paratively recent a time conceal no record of Celtic or 
other older settlers essentially different from the later 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian North. 

Finally historical accounts at the time of Christ's 
birth and for several centuries afterwards speak of 

^1 Juppiter Ammon ? — Ashteroth Karnaim ( = of horns). — Gen. xiv. 5. 
Among American chiefs and Japanese warriors ; of. " Man and his 
Handiwork," by Rev. J. G. Wood, p. 344. 
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Guttones Cimbri Teutones and other races, — but most 
of them unmistakably Gothic, and some with powerful 
fleets, — who settled near or on the coast of the Baltic. 
It is therefore highly probable that the people of the 
Bronze-Age, who even then had only just settled the 
Scandinavian North as far up as the Malar provinces 
and the south of Norway, were of Gothic stock ^^ and 
formed the vanguard of other Gothic-Germanic races 
then on the march, who were destined, but not till a 
later time in the Iron-Age, to complete the final settle- 
ment of the high North. At all events Gothic peoples 
were there in very ancient times. Eemarkable records 
of this have been preserved in the Sagas. Snorre's 
Edda for instance relates that in days of yore Denmarlc 
was named " Eeithgotaland " " Eygotaland " and " Got- 
land." In southern Sweden again there is an echo 
of the name in " Gautland," that is Gotaland, and in 
the island of " Gotland." 

Some time before the expulsion of the Later Bronze- 
Age on the Baltic began, or a few centuries before 
Christ, Europe in general still, as in the previous 
period, presented a remarkably varied spectacle of 
culture in its various regions. 

To the extreme north lay the remote districts of 
Norway north Sweden Finland and north - eastern 
Eussia with their Finnish settlers still, so to speak, 
in a pure " Arctic " Stone- Age. 

Further south on the Scandinavian peninsula as far 
as the fixed northern boundaries of the Bronze - folk 
and also on the southern coasts of Finland under the 

" Against Munch and others, who considered them to be of Celtic 
origin. 
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influence of Sweden, there prevailed a mixture of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages. 

In the rest of Scandinavia and in the lands imme- 
diately south of the Baltic and in Ireland the most nor- 
thern parts of England and Scotland the Bronze- Age still 
stood in full force. 

In south England France and central Europe on 
the other hand an Iron- Age culture in many respects 
peculiar and non-classic was already generally diffused. 

Lastly in Greece and Italy during the development 
of the classic culture peculiar to those countries science 
and art had reached a marvellous height. 

Only the Iron-Age and the higher refinement and 
power which followed in its train could level out these 
old and deep-rooted differences in the development of 
European culture. But long time must certainly have 
elapsed and the borders of prehistoric times in all lands 
of Europe must have been far over-stepped, ere this 
object, so fraught with importance for the destinies 
of the human race at large, could in the main be 
reached. 



UblrC) Ipart. 



THE IRON-A GE. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EISE AND SPREAD OF THE IRON-AflE. 

The gloom of the prehistoric period in Europe begins 
now towards the close of the Bronze- Age in the lands 
on the Mediterranean, and especially in Greece, to 
vanish before the dawning light of history. About 
eight or nine centuries before the birth of Christ the 
poems of Homer give us a picture of the transition 
from the Age of Bronze to that of Iron. Other old 
classical writings have also preserved memories of the 
early use of iron in the South, as well as of the anteced- 
ent general use of bronze, and the still older employ- 
ment of stone for implements and weapons. Gradually, 
as the higher civilisation of the Iron-Age and tlie 
knowledge of writing spread from Greece and Italy 
over the Alps northwards, must the darkness of pre- 
historic times there too though slowly and only step 
by step have yielded before the dawn of a day more 
and more clearly illumined by the light of history. 
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The written records in the civilised lands of the South 
furnish us therefore, though only mediately, with an 
important contribution to the better understanding of 
the contemporary antiquities and memorials left us 
of the prehistoric times which long continued to pre- 
vail in the Korth, and increase in value the nearer 
we draw to the close of the period. It must however 
appear in the highest degree remarkable that the Iron- 
culture, which had quickly attained a rich development 
in the classic countries of the Mediterranean, and 
which had already eight or nine hundred years before 
the birth of Christ laid the foundations there of a new 
historical period, should have required well nigh a 
thousand years to penetrate the northern coastlands 
of the Baltic, and nearly two thousand, that is till 
the ninth or tenth century A.D., before it could put an 
end to the prehistoric conditions in the Scandinavian 
North, or in general bring these hitherto almost un- 
known regions within the pale of the world's history. 
In spite of the lively amber trade which continued to 
flow from the North, in spite of the many commu- 
nications whereby the inhabitants of the North both 
on expeditions of peace and war must have come into 
contact with peoples far and near, foreign writers give 
us such scant and incomplete accounts of the high North 
far into the period just mentioned, i.e., till the ninth 
century A.D., that it is impossible either from historical 
accounts or otherwise to draw a living picture of tlie 
conditions of civilisation in the North. Nor are there 
any native writings of contemporaneous origin to help 
us. The surprise we feel at so great and persistent 
a difference between the civilisation of south and north 
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Europe, which must have been yet greater during the 
previous ages, will however vanish, when we consider 
the perpetually hostile relations in which the con- 
quering classic peoples stood for centuries towards the 
so-called " barbarian " tribes to the North, torn as they 
were by internal wars. Our surprise is much lessened, 
when we observe that there was almost as long or at 
all events a very considerable lapse of time between the 
introduction of the Iron-culture into south Europe itself 
and into the neighbouring regions of north Africa and 
Asia, comparatively near as they were. 

We have seen that the more primitive movements 
of culture in the Ages of Stone and Bronze did not 
originate in Europe. Just as little was this the case 
with the Iron-culture and the commencement of its 
higher progress. True M-e cannot now settle with 
certainty how far back in time the first knowledge and 
use of iron recedes in Greece and Italy. But even 
should the use of iron be shown to have existed in these 
countries for more than a thousand years B.C., — that 
is more than three thousand years a;jo, — the fact 
remains just as unshaken, that the objects of iron 
which are most like the objects of bronze, and which 
tlierefore lie nearest to a Bronze-culture, are derived 
from the interior of India, and that the antiquity of 
iron is beyond all comparison greater in Egypt Assyria 
Judea and in other regions of Asia than in Europe. 
Inscriptions antiquities and mighty monuments prove 
that iron more than four thousand years ago, that is 
more than two thousand before the birth of Christ, 
was generally used in Egypt. Hence it afterwards — 
naturally at an early date — spread south and west to 
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the interior of Africa. Here the population, otherwise 
on the whole cut off by such strong barriers, appears 
in consequence to have passed directly from the Stone- 
Age to that of Iron without any intervening Age of 
Bronze. At least simultaneously with its use in Egypt 
iron made its appearance in considerable quantities 
further to the north and east in Asia — in Assyria and 
Palestine, — while from quite immemorial times it 
was known and used in Persia India and China. 
Unfortunately the chronology is too uncertain for us 
to fix its date. But the discoveries just mentioned 
of exceedingly ancient Indian objects of iron in Bronze- 
Age forms show that India probably continued to be 
the real centre from which the knowledge and use of 
iron originally radiated in various directions. Crossing 
the old Culture-realms in Persia Assyria Palestine and 
Egypt it was at last brought by long-beaten tracks 
westwards to the extreme south of Europe. Undoubt- 
edly it first reached both Greece and the regions near 
the mouth of the Danube through Egypt and Asia 
Minor. Even long after iron had come into general use 
in Italy the Eomans continued to obtain a great part of 
their best iron by extensive commerce with the Orient, 
nay, even with India and the still more distant China. 
And in general the classical culture in Greece and 
Italy was developed on the foundation of the far older 
oriental culture. As a result of the importance every- 
where justly attributed to iron the writings of antiquity 
contain many myths of its first discovery. Usually 
however it was supposed to have been found, after great 
conflagrations in forests had smelted the ore in the 
ground into lumps fit for the hammer and forge. Of 
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special interest are the accounts we possess to the 
effect that the Eoinans drew their best iron from Spain 
as well as from the East and from the Danube-lands 
or " ISToricum," the swords of which in the time of 
Csesar Augustus were so famous in Eome. The rich 
metal-producing regions in central Europe had thus 
early a remarkably developed iron industry, surpassing 
even that of Eome to some extent. As in the Bronze- 
Age, it seems therefore that they originally received 
the new metal by other routes than Greece and Italy, 
though also from the Orient, and independently im- 
proved on the working of it. The Danube, so import- 
ant and in fact the chief artery connecting central 
Europe with the Orient, continued doubtless to pour 
fresh blood and life into the populations of the sur- 
rounding valleys; while gradually more southern and 
richer streams of culture more directly imparted to 
Greece and Italy a share in the produce of the Egypt- 
ian and Assyrian culture. 

Yet more strongly than in the previous Age of 
Bronze must the originally distinct currents in south 
and central Europe have come into contact with one 
another in the Age of Iron. As early as the transition 
from the Bronze-Age to that of Iron in central Europe 
(at least four to five centuries before Christ) we here 
find by the side of native productions numerous traces 
of connexions with and influences from the ancient 
pre-classic culture of Iron in the more southern coun- 
tries. On investigation however it appears that these 
connexions were not at first maintained so much with 
Greece, — where indeed the higher classic culture first 
arose, — as with central and north Italy, where the early 
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Etruscan or even pre-Etruscan culture had long ruled 
and prepared the way. Many mutually corroborative 
discoveries from central Italy northwards across Switzer- 
land Austria south-western Germany the Ehine-lands 
and to some extent the more westerly parts of north 
Germany prove that the wide-spread pre-Etruscan 
objects with their forms pictorial decorations and general 
workmanship must have had a considerable connexion 
with or influence upon the culture of the oldest Iron 
Age in these regions during the " Hallstat period," as 
it has been called. 

But a comparison with the discoveries further to the 
north shows also that the pre-Etruscan objects reached 
the Scandinavian North in any case only through many 
intermediate stages and quite sporadically. Here it 
evidently had no power to expel the Bronze-Age or 
found a new Iron-culture in its place. Similarly the 
products of a later period of the fully-developed pecu- 
liar Etruscan culture, which had found their way to 
Switzerland central Europe and especially the Ehine- 
lands and north Germany, come to a stop on the 
southern frontiers of the North (Lubeck). 

To the pre-Etruscan or Etruscan iniiuence flowing 
north from Italy another current joined itself after the 
rise of the classic civilisation in Greece. From Mace- 
donia and from the Greek colonists of the Crimea and 
of Marseilles it proceeded northwards to southernmost 
Eussia Hungary Gaul (or France) and thence right up 
to the British Isles. This current has left numerous 
traces in many regions to the south and west, especially 
in Hungary Bohemia Gaul (or France) and the south 
of England, in the frequent barbaric imitations of the 
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coins of Philip the Second and Alexander the Great, 
kings of Macedonia. It appears to have been the first 
to introduce silver, and was of no slight significance for 
the development of the peculiar so-called " Galatiau " 
or late Gallic period of culture, which prevailed to 
some extent in the most central and western parts of 
Europe in the last centuries before and at the time of 
Christ's birth. This current however had no very 
strongly marked or general influence, and acted at most 
only intermediately on the far North, where the barbaric 
imitations of Macedonian coins are unknown. On the 
other hand both in north Germany and in the peninsula 
of Jutland — the old trade-route and line of intercourse 
between the South and the North — both in graves con- 
taining burnt bodies and elsewhere numerous pre- 
Eoman or Gallic brooches and weapons have recently 
been found of the peculiar pre-Eoman or Gallic form 
which is described as the " La Tene '' type from a find 
in Switzerland. 

Between the southern boundary of south Jutland 
and the Liim-fjord we can already point to six scat- 
tered finds of iron swords. In the same way corres- 
ponding pre-Eoman brooches are found fairly often with 
burnt bones in urns and also with smaller objects of 
iron in Fyen Seeland and LoUand, but most of all in 
Bornholm, from which they are scattered, but more 
rarely, across Bohuslehn up to the extreme south of 
Norway, and also to the east across Oeland to the most 
.eastern parts of Sweden. But the outskirts of Norway 
and Sweden they reached later than Denmark. It is 
impossible therefore to deny that the most southern 
parts at least of the North during the first beginnings 
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of the Iron- Age felt the continued influences of this as 
well as of the earlier great European currents of culture. 
How far its encroachments succeeded before the time 
of Christ's birth in completely expelling the Bronze- 
culture in southern Scandinavia is a question for the 
future to clear up. 

In passing, it should be observed in this connexion 
that, just as in the antecedent Age of Bronze, there 
is still an absence both of objects purely Greek and 
articles to indicate, as in central and east Germany, 
a livelier intercourse with and influence direct from 
Greece. At no time were the Greek colonists of the 
Crimea and the trade and influences that thence issued 
northwards strong enough to bring Greek antiquities 
and coins in any numbers along the rivers of Eussia 
and Poland up to the most eastern coasts of the Baltic. 
Solitary finds of such objects, e.g., of some few Greek coins 
on the island of Gotland,^ are as yet either extremely 
doubtful or quite unimportant for the history of cul- 
ture. 

Thus in spite of powerful movements of culture in 
the centre and west of Europe, as the Iron Age there 
gained firmer footing, the Scandinavian North evidently 
remained singularly isolated during its Later Bronze- 
Age down to the Christian era or somewhat after. Nor, 
so far as we now know, was this sequestered position 
fully forced, until the Eoman classic culture had at last 
grown strong enough to cross the Alps and win a new 
empire from hitherto unknown tracts in the northern 
" barbarian " countries. 

^ Two Macedonian coins of Philip II. and one Greek coin from 
Panormus have been found in Gotland. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

THE EARLIER IRON-AGE IN THE NORTH. 

{From about the tiine of Christ's hirth to 450 a.d.) 

The remote situation of the Scandinavian lands had 
during the Bronze-Age withdrawn the population for 
centuries from the many great advantages which the 
Iron-culture, long established in more southern regions, 
brought in its train. But by way of recompense the 
population was enabled during an unusually long and 
undisturbed repose to pursue a period of rich and 
in many respects successful development, correspond- 
ing most closely with the great Heroic Age, which 
ended in Homer's times. The freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Bronze -Age folk remained in the 
high North unchallenged by the violent commotions 
and struggles of peoples which frequently at an early 
period shook the interior of Europe. While the Eoman 
armies were crossing the Alps and in their victorious 
march subduing with fire and sword so many lands in 
the centre and west of Europe, the inhabitants of the 
North knew nothing of the dangers and horrors of a 
war of conquest. They escaped with a fright, when 
their German neighbours in the year 9 A.D. cut down 
the Eoman general Varus and his legions in the Teuto- 
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berger Wald in modern Hannover. But at a later 
time and in a purely peaceful way they reaped the 
benefits of the higher culture founded by the conquests 
and colonists of Eome on the Danube and in Germany 
Gaul and Britain.^ 

We have already seen that the inhabitants of the North 
about the time of Christ's birth must have stood outside 
of any close intercourse with the more highly developed 
races of southern Europe. This is shown more clearly by 
. the discoveries as yet observed in the ISTorth itself and in 
the neighbouring lands on its southern frontiers. Down 
to the very close of the Bronze-Age in the l^orth we 
find mingled with objects of copper and tin (or bronze) 
and gold only extremely feeble traces of iron zinc 
(which accompanied iron) silver and glass. Still more 
rare is it to meet with transitional bronze objects stamped 
with the new forms and ornaments of the Iron-Age. 
Even the most southern regions of the Scandinavian 
North can scarcely just at this time have felt any 
decided influence of a pre-Eoman Iron-culture ; though 
it is quite evident, at least in the last centuries before 
Christ, that such must have been generally diffused in 
north Germany. Most probably the only exception is 
that part of Denmark lying nearest to foreign countries, 
especially the peninsula of Jutland and Bornholm. 
There in a peculiar kind of grave with burnt bodies — 
the oldest of the " Brandpletter " (places of burning) ^ — 



' Mommsen's statements, Band v. p. liS, need considerable modifi- 
tion. 

^ (Brandpletter.) Small round holes filled with charcoal burnt bones 
fragments of pottery &c., and usually covered with a slab just below 
the surface. More than 2000 have been examined in Bornholm. 
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numerous belt-hooks brooches knives &c. of iron have 
been found, the types of which, reminding us to some 
extent of the forms of the Bronze- Age, can be shown in 
the immediately adjacent districts of north Germany. 
Longer weapons, especially swords, in contrast to what 
we find in later graves, are just as rare in the oldest 
"Brandplet" graves on Bornholm as in the few oldest 
graves of the Iron-Age with burnt bodies in the rest of 
Denmark. An exception must however be made in 
the case of Jutland, which possibly ought to be ascribed 
to the times immediately before or after the birth of 
Christ. Hence it would seem as though iron was at first 
introduced into the southern North only very sparingly, 
people being obliged on account of its costliness to con- 
fine the use of it to smaller objects. Eoman writers, it 
is true, inform us that the north Germans about the 
time of Christ, though they themselves dug iron, seldom 
had swords or large weapons;^ and this agrees suffi- 
ciently well with the fact that the graves of the pre- 
Eoman Iron-Age in north Germany opposite Bornholm 
are poor in swords. But it is a question whether this 
also was not due to the long-established custom pre- 
valent amongst the Germans, — a custom of which the 
Eomans knew nothing,- — -that only princes, who would 
naturally be mounted, carried swords; while the com- 
mon soldiers were armed with spear or lance. But, as 
soon as iron began to be more generally diffused over 
the Scandinavian North, iron swords must here at least, 
as the finds show, have been present even in consider- 
able numbers, possibly as a result of the unusually 
numerous princely families which dwelt there and mul- 

3 Tao. Germ. 6. 
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tiplied largely in course of time. On the other hand 
daggers, -which played a great part in the Bronze- Age, do 
notappearto havebeenmuch used during the Age of Iron. 
So far as we yet know, the Iron-culture was first 
introduced into the North from north Germany little 
by little and quite peacefully.^ The same form there- 
fore of grave with cremation, which had been generally 
adopted during the Later Age of Bronze, long continued 
in effect to prevail during the transition and in the 
first period of the Iron- Age. It is only surprising that 
the finds of iron articles from the times nearest to 
Christ's birth, which are altogether wanting in the 
north of Scandinavia, are still in the more southern 
regions, i.e. in Denmark, so few, that they can scarcely 
prove the presence there of an Iron-culture in full 
force during the whole of the first century after Christ. 
Beyond this result therefore the facts as yet hardly 
allow us to go, although there are many probabilities 
which tell undeniably for the earlier introduction and 
more common use of iron in these parts. 

Already however we see that in any case the Eoman 
classic culture had without doubt laid a firm and 
definite basis for the introduction of a really com- 
plete Iron-culture, penetrating in effect and absolute 
in sway, into northern Europe and the lands of the 
North. The scanty accounts of foreign historians are 
silent on this subject ; but whole series of Eoman 
antiquities and coins from south to north in the North 
itself have in this respect supplied a new and certain 
starting-point. It is specially worthy of remark, that 
in the North, except some few uncertain pieces, there 

1 It is significant that the metal is called in the Sagas Gotamalmi. 

H 
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have been no finds of old Eoman coins of the Eepublic 
or consuls, and never with old Eoman antiquities, to 
show any connexion between the North and the Eoman 
dominions previous to the conquests of Eome north of 
the Alps, that is, before the Empire. Not less signi- 
ficant is the still more complete absence in the North 
of those barbaric imitations of Eoman coins which for 
centuries were struck in such great numbers by the 
native Gauls and Britons in the western countries. 
From this we see at once — and other circumstances 
confirm the view — that the inhabitants of the North 
were not connected with Eoman colonists or with the 
" barbaric " tribes under their immediate influence by 
direct intercourse with Britain or Gaul. Eather their 
communications moved along the more eastern trade- 
routes opened in olden times through the districts of 
the Ehine and Danube. Archaeological investigations 
steadily pursued in the most central and western parts 
of Europe render it also more and more clear that the 
Gallic and Germanic nations, which dwelt there during 
the times of Eome's conquests, were far from being so 
barbaric as the accounts of classical authors, coloured 
evidently by ignorance and prejudice, would have us 
suppose. Had the Eomans on their arrival in the 
lands north of the Alps and in their settlements there 
not found a peculiar and considerable development of 
culture among the conquered Barbarians, it is impos- 
sible to understand how, according to the certain evid- 
ence of antiquities, so many objects of half-Eoman or 
Eomano-barbaric forms could have been produced in 
the Eoman colonies in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Some of these must have been made by the Eomans 
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fnr the use of the Barbarians and therefore under the 
influence of native taste ; others were manufactured by 
the Barbarians themselves in imitation of Eoman types. 
Even the oldest of the numerous and extensive finds 
of Eoman antiquities in the Northern lands show the 
beginnings of such a mingling of Eoman or half- 
Eoman forms ; and as time went by they greatly 
increased. The influence of the mighty current of 
Eoman culture can thus hardly have reached the North, 
before it had gained a firm foothold in central Europe 
during the first century a.d. by colonies and the ties 
of active intercourse which those colonies formed with 
the surrounding Barbarian nations. In the oldest 
Eoman finds in the North we seldom or never meet 
with coins to enable us to fix the date more precisely. 
But it can scarcely be doubted that the regular inter- 
course of the far North with the colonists of Eome on 
the Ehine and Danube began only from the second 
century onwards to display that steady lasting progress 
and large expansion of which the finds bear witness. 
Even in the neighbouring lands to the south — in Han- 
nover Mecklenburg and the other coast-lands of the 
Baltic, which lay nearer to the Eoman Empire and 
formed the thoroughfare to the North for the Eoman or 
half-Eoman culture, — this cannot have been generally 
adopted earlier than about the commencement of the 
second century. Both in north Germany and subse- 
quently in the Scandinavian North the half-Eoman 
culture must at first have been introduced very slowly, 
since it does not appear to have been promoted by 
conquests and consequent sudden revolutions, but by 
peaceful steady commerce alone. The oldest purely 
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Eoman or to some extent half-Eoman current was 
evidently throughout a long course of years too weak 
to spread uniformly over the whole North. Only in 
the old Danish lands and in some of the most easterly 
districts of Sweden but most of all in Jutland and the 
islands does it show itself in greater breadth and 
strength. On the other hand in the Malar districts 
and just south of them its traces are very faint and 
recent. It is not so surprising that the higher culture 
of the Iron-Age should at first have been scarcely able 
to force the strong barriers, which the natural features 
of the Scandinavian peninsula opposed to its progress 
northwards, when one takes into account how forests 
and fjelds long afterwards and indeed quite into his- 
torical times formed distinct boundaries in Sweden 
between the lands of the North and South Forests and 
in Norway between the districts of the South and North 
Fjelds. At that time these limits could be traversed 
only with great difficulty and considerable danger. 

Thus the Iron-culture, as in the case of Stone and 
Bronze before it, was like some foreign plant tended 
and reared abroad and transferred in full bloom to 
Northern ground. Great as had been the native metal 
industry previously, with only copper tin and gold at 
its command, it was quite unable to cope with the new 
industry. For besides better implements of iron and 
steel, the latter brought with it costly utensils and 
objects of luxury, adorned at times with colours mosaics 
and inlaid enamel, and made of zinc-mixed copper 
silver and glass. 

In the face therefore of so superior a development 
the old native bronze industry with its peculiar style 
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in forms and ornaments must gradually have been 
thrown into the shade or finally and completely driven 
bact. For a considerable period one examines the area 
of the new culture in the North in vain for distinct 
evidence of any real revival of the earlier native metal 
industry. Possibly the Northern workers in metal soon 
learned to forge some of the two-edged iron swords 
with straight hafts or the more common one-edged 
sword with hilt curved inwards^ as well as spears 
shield-bosses and other iron-work, which, though doubt- 
less of pre-Eoman origin, are significant of the first 
semi- Roman period in north Germany and the North. 
Probably too the best native goldsmiths copied im- 
ported articles, such as silver and gold neck-ornaments 
pendant trinkets® pins rings brooches &c. But it is 
certain that all the forms — Eoman or half-Eoman — are 
entirely foreign, without a trace of specially Northern 
taste ; and equally certain is it that by far the most of 
these objects, as well as the bronze pans vases jars 
and mirrors, not to speak of glass cups and beakers, 
were manufactured abroad, partly in Italy, and partly 
in the colonies founded by the Eomans or strongly 
influenced by Eome. Of this Eoman inscriptions and 
trade-marks often give abundant testimony. Only clay 
pottery, which is found from the earliest times of the 
Iron- Age in large quantities and rich variety, shows a 
native manufacture of increased beauty. But in their 
forms, as well as in the sacred signs which now first 

5 "Arts,"' fig. 186. Fraulein Mestort, Alterthiim. aus Schlesw.- 
Holst., figs. 626-8. Rygh's Norske Oldsager, figs. 190, 191, and of. ib. 
496-500. 

s " Berlokker," vide "Arts," fig. 167. 
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begin to appear on the funeral urns — Thor's mark (the 
hooked cross and hammer sign) Prey's cross and Freya's 
ring, as well as in the ornaments composed of these 
signs, — we recognise clear evidence of a stronger in- 
fluence from the nearly related Germanic peoples to the 
south, on the borders of the Eoman empire. 

We must however remember that the sacred signs 
mentioned above did not originate in Europe either 
among the Germanic Gallic or classic nations. The 
latest investigations in Asia Minor on the supposed 
site of ancient Troy' have brought to light a num- 
ber of signs on images of deities ornaments jars &c. 
derived from the Bronze- Age, which correspond exactly 
with those of the Bronze - Age in the North. The 
same signs can be followed far into Asia, where they 
were used — with other ancient marks for deities — at 
various times and among various peoples. It would 
seem indeed that the more civilisation and the reli- 
gious ideas bound up with it were developed, the more 
common it became for each people to represent certain 
native gods by peculiar signs or even by images with 
characteristic attributes. 

During the prevalence of the oldest Eoman or semi- 
Eoman current of culture, so decisive in its influence on 
the external and internal relations of those who were 
the immediate successors of the Bronze- Age people in 
Denmark and the neighbouring north of Germany, the 
old custom of cremation still continued general; while 
other national fashions also maintained their ground 
without any special change. The graves were still to 

' Schliemann's Ilios (Lond.), p. 1 16. 
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some extent made in mounds, as in olden times. They 
usually contain burnt bones wrapt in a garment and 
laid in Eoman bronze vases along with many clay jars 
cups beakers ornaments utensils &c., the whole being 
covered by a stone cairn or stone cist. Others again, 
at least in the more southern regions of the North, as 
in north Germany, were now with increasing frequency 
buried together in common cemeteries. Some of the 
grave-goods, which were often laid upon the funeral 
pile, especially weapons, appear often to have been de- 
liberately bent or broken. As in the Bronze- Age, not a 
few objects of this period are found in bogs and fields 
evidently deposited intentionally, and some of them 
certainly with a religious purpose, such as vases 
saucepans beakers trinkets and, though more seldom 
than before, weapons and implements. Small Eoman 
or semi-Eoman statuettes of bronze, sometimes adorned 
with gold and silver, have often been found. These, 
we have reason to think, served as images of the 
gods in the North. Broken hands of larger Eoman 
statues of bronze have also been discovered both on 
the peninsula of Jutland and in Fyen. The vases 
saucepans drinking-horns and beakers characteristic of 
nearly all the grave marsh and field finds appear to 
indicate that the custom of holding funeral and sacri- 
ficial feasts still continued. 

The remains found in a bog at Kjerteminde are 
doubtless derived from a somewhat earlier period of 
the Iron-Age proper. They consist of a sacrificial 
vessel formed of brass-plates hammered and riveted 
and most probably manufactured under direct foreign 
(classic-Celtic ?) influence. On the outside is fastened a 
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Very heavy ring with prominent bulls' heads : between 
them is a large human head in relief with a thick neck- 
ring ending in two round knobs. The bull was a 
distinctive sign for Jupiter the classic god of thunder, 
as well as for the Germanic Thor. This explains why 
drinking-horns brooches and other objects from the 
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earlier Iron-Age of the North repeatedly show buUs' 
heads. Hence there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
human head between the bulls' heads is a picture of 
Thor, especially as the exterior representations corres- 
pond with the interior. On each side of Odin's mark 
(the three-armed and in this case curved cross or 
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triskele) they show the boar sacred to Frey along with 
signs of the trinity Thor Odin and Frey. In graves 
on Bornholm and at Eibe similar though perhaps some- 
what later cauldrons of riveted bronze or brass have 
been found. These also, though without figures, corres- 
pond in having heavy rings of iron. They were used 
as funeral urns. At Eibe a vessel of this kind con- 
tained burnt human bones and relics of a coat of ring- 
mail, bent and half-burnt, remains of some ten Eoman 
or Eomano-barbaric bronze vessels a sword of iron, bent 
double, various mountings a gold ring &c. It is pro- 
bable that these large vessels were at first used in 
sacrifices, as at burials formerly, and at the close of 
the sacrificial feast after cremation of the dead were 
used to receive the remains of the bones and grave- 
goods, which were thus specially consecrated to the gods. 
In this the spiritual domain a more considerable 
change, especially with reference to the fashions of 
burial, subsequently makes its appearance along with 
other revolutions doubtless less peaceful. As a natural 
consequence of unbroken intercourse between South 
and North from the second century tUl about the 
fourth at latest the oldest Eoman or semi-Eoman current 
of culture, flowing in partly from the peninsula of 
Jutland, partly from Mecklenburg or still more eastern 
regions on the south shores of the Baltic, must have 
spread somewhat more uniformly over the Northern 
lands. But in the interior of Sweden and Norway 
it hardly extended beyond the settlements of the 
Bronze-Age people in earlier times, that is only just 
to lat. 59° N. Apparently however it did not succeed 
by the introduction of iron in wholly supplanting 
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the Bronze-Age utensils ornaments and weapons of 
bronze gold bone and stone. But these at last began 
to give way to a later and also semi-Eoman current. 
With the exception of Eoman coins in greater numbers, 
purely Eoman articles now ceased almost entirely. All 
objects bear the stamp of a stiU more barbarised Eoman 
style of art from the provinces and Germany, a style 
which evidently had long ago risen gradually on the 
older foundations among the Germanic peoples on the 
Danube and Ehine. Its date must certainly be placed 
between the third and fourth centuries or towards the be- 
ginning of the decline of the Eoman Empire and Eoman 
civilisation. As yet however it had not reached the 
borders of the Scandinavian Korth; nor did it fully 
succeed in crossing them and overspreading the exten- 
sive regions beyond till about 400 A.D. during the great 
national migrations and under cover of the vast com- 
motions which accompanied the downfall of the Eoman 
Empire. Meantime, like all previous movements of 
culture, this current had first overspread north Ger- 
many. Among the discoveries here made we may 
trace it not only near the Ehine and Danube and in 
Hannover and Mecklenburg, which still can show 
purely Eoman graves or probable traces of Eoman 
settlements, but along the south coast of the Baltic 
as far as the Baltic Provinces. Between these remote 
eastern regions, which had always been late to feel the 
contact of foreign culture, and the Eoman colonists 
in the Danube lands to the south a more lively and — 
in its later results — important intercourse was opened. 
It followed the rivers Oder and Vistula, which had 
already been used for traffic in the Later Bronze- Age, 
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and was maintained by the intermediate kindred tribes. 
Thus by various ways from the Rhine to the Vistula did 
the Gotho- Germanic peoples east and south of the Bal- 
tic come at last to have a real share in the higher re- 
finement. Thus too they received the beginnings of a 
peculiar rune- writing which their southern kindred had 
long ago appropriated under an influence Eomano-bar- 
baric in its origin. With the new culture a new kind of 
burial also, to some extent, came into vogue. The bodies 
were often buried unburnt either in " warrior howes " 
or in large numbers side by side under the earth's 
surface in "grave-rows," as they are called. They 
were richly provided with bronze vessels saucepans 
strainers silver and glass beakers ornaments of gold 
and silver &c. but more rarely with weapons. These 
graves at first show no trace of the old custom of delibe- 
rately damaging the grave-goods by bending or break- 
ing them. On the other hand the numerous and often 
handsome vases and the bones of animals laid in or near 
them prove that the celebration of funeral and sacrifi- 
cial feasts was not merely continued but must have 
spread and grown in importance and costliness. For 
the first time numbers of Eoman silver coins or 
" denarii " find their way into the Baltic regions. The 
latest were minted in the first half of the third century 
A.D. But it must have taken long for large quantities 
of them to come so far. They seem also to have been 
in circulation among the Barbarians long after they 
were issued. Those therefore which are found here 
are often almost worn out. Hence in spite of their ap- 
pearance in the finds of these countries many of these 
finds must be ascribed to the fourth and even as a 
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rule to the fifth and sixth centuries. In the Danish 
graves, which otherwise contain articles of much the 
same kind and age, we sometimes find an older 
denarius, sometimes a far later Koman coin from the 
close of the fourth century. 

On the evidence therefore of contemporary memo- 
rials, which it is impossible to doubt, the Eoman or half- 
Eoman culture had spread far further than the written 
records would at all lead us to suppose. It exercised a 
powerful influence on the more northern German Bar- 
barians never subdued by Eome, even as far as the dis- 
tant shores of the Baltic. Here however its appear- 
ance varies somewhat in the various districts. The new 
fashions of burial especially did not come into force 
everywhere in the same degree. Thus the Eomans 
with the civilising power of their special culture 
actually contributed in a manner to strengthen edu- 
cate and even equip the Barbarians, especially the 
Germans, for the struggle which in the fifth century 
ended in the annihilation of the "Western Empire, 
and produced so many shiftings of peoples in connexion 
with the foundation of a new and more independent 
Germanic culture in various European countries. 

History has nothing certain to teU. us of the con- 
dition of the Scandinavian North at that time. All 
the more important is the testimony of antiquities and 
monuments. According to these the North was hardly 
less stirred than the rest of Europe by the outbreak of 
those violent but at last fruitful revolutions which 
reddened the dawn of the new era. 

A close kinship a common culture and unbroken 
communications had from times immemorial united the 
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populations north and south of the Baltic. It was not 
to be expected that the Scandinavian North should be 
spared the after-effects of those great national move- 
ments in north Germany, which till about the close of 
the migrations were called forth by the mighty inroad 
of the Slavs. From Eussia they advanced over the 
north-east of Germany driving out the Goths before 
them. They reached the Elbe and east coast of Hol- 
stein ; and then, though feebly, spread even as far 
perhaps as the extreme south of Laaland and Falster. 
Unsettled by these movements the Angles and Saxons 
(and not a few Frisians and Jutes also), chiefly from 
the Elbe districts, were driven over to conquer England. 
Other Germanic races pressed on to occupy their 
abandoned settlements ; while the Gothic tribes of 
north Germany, shattered homeless and roving, fled 
in various directions : some went south ; others again 
would naturally turn to the north, where races near of 
kin were already settled. Here there was still room 
enough, especially in the thinly ^settled north of Sweden 
and Norway, for a fresh and numerous population. 

In confirmation of this it appears that towards the 
close of the Early Iron- Age (about 400-450 a.d.) the 
introduction from north Germany and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces of the later current of originally half provincial- 
Eoman, half barbaric culture with the interment of 
bodies and the use of rune-writing was actually attended 
by stormy and extensive internal struggles ; though iu 
the southern more thickly peopled North it may well 
have been prepared for and to some extent aided by 
the continuance of trade along .the old routes. In the 
higher and less populous North its advance was com- 
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paratively more peaceful. At all events neither in 
Sweden nor Norway is a single instance yet known of 
one of the bog-finds belonging to this period. On the 
peninsula of Jutland and in Fyen they occur in striking 
numbers. In Seeland and Bornholm they are as yet 
rare. Their astonishing frequency shows how often at 
this very time evidently after victories large quantities 
of objects belonging to the equipment of an army in 
the field were collected throughout the country. Along 
with horses' bones hacked asunder or split this booty 
according to a widespread custom in older days was 
evidently offered to the gods in thanksgiving for the 
victory, or specially to the god of battles (Thor ?). The 
weapons and implements were first bent and broken. 
The whole was then carefully deposited in lakes or 
bogs, sometimes in large boats, which were damaged and 
scuttled. No other period in the Scandinavian North 
gives such evidence so characteristic of struggles which 
must in any case have been extensive and prolonged. 

Tor the first time we now meet with traces of re- 
markably high development in the method of conduct- 
ing warfare. Both infantry and cavalry were provided 
with surprisingly rich arms of foreign manufacture. 
The outfit was made more serviceable in every detail. 
Of this there is clear evidence. The soldier's equip- 
ment included among other things the materials for 
producing fire, so important for every warrior. We 
even find fire-steels of a distinct improved form, which 
were carried either in the belt or hanging from it. On 
the peninsula of Jutland these finds occur in consider- 
able numbers from the very south of Slesvig to the 
extreme north of Vendsyssel. 
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Norway was now in the age of the bog-finds or 
probably somewhat later almost completely colonised 
for the first time right up to lat. 69° in the north of 
Nordland's Amt. These settlements therefore reached 
as far as the boundaries of the Finns, who were living 
there in an " Arctic " Stone-Age. But on the peninsula 
of Jutland, to judge by the frequent clinker-built boats 
found in the bogs, ship-building and navigation must 
have been handed down and improved for generations 
previously. It is therefore highly probable that a 
portion of the older population of Jutland under the 
pressure of conquerors pushing forward from the south 
or even in their company crossed the sea to Norway, 
the population of which, especially to the north, where 
there are very distinct traces of a new style of burial 
commencing from this time, thus received a much 
needed increase of numbers as well as importance and 
power. But only the coast districts appear to have been 
settled. The great finds from the close of the early 
Iron- Age in Jutland and Norway show many striking 
points of resemblance. But just as the various styles 
of burial reached Denmark from north Germany, so in 
Norway they were adopted later and continued longer 
than in Jutland. There are the same early forms of 
graves with cremation, the same custom of laying the 
burnt bones in bronze vessels with a number of clay 
vessels buried under stone heaps, or at times in large 
stone cists, often too the same deliberate damaging of 
the grave-goods. Hut these customs, which in Jutland 
certainly date from the Early Iron-Age, probably belong 
to the Middle Iron-Age in the distant and isolated 
fj eld-tracts of Norway. In short it would be hard to 
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prove that an Iron-Age was in full force in Norway 
or in Sweden proper at the very same time as the 
Early Iron- Age in Denmark. 

This movement also came from the south, no douht 
directly along the Elhe, and partly also from the 
Ehine-lands. Crossing Jutland it spread north and 
east. Proof of this is given by the objects found in 
many bogs in Jutland and Fyen, and in contemporary 
Danish and Norwegian graves, such as shirts of ring- 
mail helmets swords — frequently with damascened 
blades and hilts mounted with silver and ivory — 
brooches and other ornaments, riding-gear with gold 
and silver mountings draughtsmen and other pieces for 
games ^ handsome vases saucepans of a peculiar kind, 
with strainers fixed in them, beakers of metal or glass 
and so on. These last are sometimes inscribed with 
foreign runes and have their counterparts in not a few 
similar beakers found in north and central Germany 
Hungary and many other lands. Nor are these the 
only proofs of such a movement : here and there in 
Jutland, which otherwise on the whole retained cre- 
mation longer than the more eastern parts of Denmark, 
we may trace the introduction of the new custom of 
burying corpses unburnt in graves richly furnished with 
vessels of metal glass and clay. With stiU greater 
certainty can we follow it across Mecklenburg to Pyen 
and Seeland. In these adjacent lands the skeleton-graves 
of this time oiTer the most striking resemblance to one 
another. At present it would even seem that this 
entirely foreign mode of burial centred, as it were, in 

^ The ancient Germans were desperate gamblers, sometimes staking 
their personal liberty on the game. Tac. Germ. 24. 
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Seeland, especially to the east, where it has' left more 
numerous and considerable traces than in the rest of the 
old Danish lands. The same or a similar movement 
from the soiith across Mecklenburg and the surround- 
ing country, -which certainly again by way of Jutland 
brought a new addition of peoples in its train, spread 
at a later date from western Scania north to Halland 
and Bohuslehn and thence onwards over the sOuth-east 
of Norway. A third and not less important stream 
of culture and peoples must have taken a still more 
easterly way. From the regions on the Oder and 
Vistula and from the Baltic Provinces it crossed the 
islands of Bornholm Oeland and Gotland to south-east- 
ern Scania Blekinge East Gotland and the rest of Sweden 
in the north and east. Thence it passed over to the 
coast of Finland, but hardly reached further than lat. 
63°. The new settlement in Sweden in the Middle Iron- 
Age must now have been six degrees further south than 
in Norway. In the whole of Norway only a few 
scattered Eoman silver denarii have hitherto been 
found. Thesis indeed do not often appear in Jutland 
and Fyen. On the other hand later West-Eoman gold 
and silver coins, especially of the time of Constantine, 
are here, as in Norway also, more frequent. In Seeland 
the denarii hegin to appear in larger numbers, but are 
principally gathered in south-eastern Scania Born- 
holm" Oeland and Gotland.® In the last of these 
islands th'ey are dug np by thousands. The introduc- 

^ In Sweden of 4760 Roman coins from these times as manj as 
4000 are from Gotland, 96 from Oeland, 650 from Scania, and only 23 
from the rest of Sweden. In 1870 as many as 1500 were found in one 
spot. O. Montelius, Kult. Schwed., pp. 95-6. 

I 
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tion of the silver denarius into the eastern North was 
suddenly stopped doubtless by the national movements 
in the interior of Europe. Besides them we find, 
hardly any other West-Eoman coins in the east and 
north of Sweden before the year 400. Evidently this 
was due to the want of active intercourse with western 
Europe. On the other hand exactly similar troves of 
denarii are discovered on the Oder and Vistula quite, 
down to Silesia Galizia and Hungary. Prom this we 
may at once infer that at this time there existed an 
important and extensive intercourse with the East. 
Thus north and south alike agree both in scattered 
finds of Eoman or Eomano-barbaric antiquities and also 
in the permanent monuments, which in the regions 
south-east of the Baltic are certainly due to an eastern 
Gothic population. The hitherto dark traditions of 
olden times which have been preserved in the Sagas 
fix a " Goth-heimar" or Home of the Goths in the regions 
south-east of the Baltic. At times too they tell us of 
a place called, like Denmark of old, " Eeith-Gotaland " 
on the south coast of the Baltic, namely in the modern 
Pommerania and Mecklenburg. Every new observa- 
tion tends to confirm these legends. Thus among 
others a large bog-find at Dobelsberg in Kurland 
reminds us strikingly in its contents and manner 
of deposit of the peculiar bog-finds in Jutland and 
Pyen dating from the close of the Early Iron-Age. 
The Stone-settings common in Blekinge and east- 
ern Sweden, which take the form of squares circles 
and especially ships, recur for a considerable distance 
south-east of the Baltic, particularly in Kurland, 
where stones arranged in the form of ships with off- 
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iets like thwarts have recently been investigated, 
and show by their contents that they were not later, 
as previously supposed, but certainly older than tlie 
ship-settings in Oeland and eastern Sweden, with 
which they evidently correspond. Moreover many 
antiquities found in the earth but most of all the ancient 
remains of the Gothic language prove that prior to the 
fifth century Gothic peoples must have dwelt in these 
regions and influenced the Finnish and other neigh- 
bouring races, and that their speech, apart from minor 
local peculiarities, was in the main the same as that 
which was spoken by the Goths on the Danube and 
Goths in the Scandinavian North. Of this there is 
distinct evidence in the oldest rune inscriptions still 
existing here, some of them dating from the close of 
the Early Iron- Age (400-450), others from the Middle 
Iron-Age (450-700). 

Thus at last by a way of its own, though also partly 
owing to repeated shiftings from north to south on the 
Scandinavian peninsula, the north of Sweden received 
its first real permanent extensive population. This was 
about the very last period of the Early or even perhaps 
at the commencement of the Middle Iron- Age in the 
old Danish lands, that is, about the years 350-450 A.D. 
Like the north of Norway, which also was now for the 
first time settled on a large scale, these colonies were 
established by sturdy energetic races. Besides hand- 
some weapons and ornaments they had appliances 
and ships which facilitated their passage over seas 
river-torrents and extensive lakes. Through the thick 
sombre forests they could now open out the country 
from Upland as a centre across Sodermanland, Nerike 
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and Vestmanland ; and in general were better equipped 
to battle with the greater natural obstacles they had 
to face in the distant rugged North. As early as the 
time of Christ's birth, the Sviones, according to Tacitus.^" 
were a strong naval power. But if these were the 
same people as the powerful Sveas, who afterwards 
ruled in Svealand and appeared in such force against 
the Gotas to the south in Gotaland, they cannot possibly 
in the time of Tacitus have been settled entirely in 
Svealand, the population of which according to the 
unequivocal testimony of the contemporary memorials 
was extremely poor and scattered. The Sveas of that 
time must have lived further south on the Baltic, 
namely on Gotland Oeland and in the modern Baltic 
Provinces (" the great and cold Svithiod ? " i^). From 
here at a later date they sallied forth fuUy armed and 
well equipped, and occupied Svealand, which takes its 
name from them. Secluded by their position here and 
in northern Norway, — the memorials of which from 
this time forth point clearly to a similar sudden rise 
and surprisingly high development of culture and 
power, — the new settlers had a fairer chance of retain- 
ing their old faith customs and fashions, than among 
the peoples further south and more exposed to steady 
foreign influences. 

The memorials therefore confirm the statement of 
Snorre that the custom of cremation prevailed longer 
in Sweden and Norway than in Denmark. The condi- 
tions of culture and settlement in the various lands of 

^o Germ. 44. 

^' But vide Montelius, pp. 138-9, who understands the term of a part 
of Sweden. 
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the North again varied. In the old Danish lands, which 
had been more thicklypopulated from a remote antiquity, 
the memorials on the whole are somewhat different in 
style from those in the north of Sweden and Norway, 
which had been first fully settled at so late a date. 
What is called the Middle Iron-Age of the southern 
Scandinavian countries should be regarded as the real 
commencement of the Iron- Age in those northern regions. 

As to the question how far the new people which 
came into the North at the time of the national migra- 
tions was really of Germanic race and consequently of 
the same main stock as the Gothic peoples dwelling 
there in earlier times, important evidence is contained 
in the large bog-finds from north and especially south 
Jutland (Slesvig) and Fyen. The number of foreign 
articles in these prove satisfactorily that these new 
immigrants must in part have been conquered by the 
natives. On the other hand the graves of about that 
time and subsequently throughout the south of the 
North contain homogeneous objects, commonly in con- 
nection with a new style of burial, and show that the 
strangers eventually obtained the mastery. 

Not to mention the inscriptions found in the bogs, 
which are written in the "older runes," as they are 
called, and composed in a Gotho-Germanic speech, we 
frequently meet with weapons mountings ornaments 
sacred signs and representations of gods exactly corres- 
ponding with the religious marks and pictures of gods 
previously observed in the North. But they speak of a 
far finer symbolism and a higher development in general. 
This can have been attained only by tribes which in 
more southern regions on the frontiers of the Eoman 
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empire had been strongly affected by the Eoman and 
also, we may rest assured, by the steadily growing 
new Christian culture. Eound gold-plated objects, used 
to decorate a shirt of mail, have been found in the 
Thorsbjerg bog.^^ They show a barbarised figure of 
Jupiter with horned helmet (Thor ?), also heads of 
Thor and Thor's he-goat, with Prey's horse goose and 
fish. The last are riveted on the original ornament. 
Another large ornament with similar heads of Thor 
has pictures of his he-goat Trey's horse and hog and 
Freya's falcon hog and cat surrounded by Thjodvitner's 
fish, which played in the streams that surround Valhalla, 
The weapons throughout are mostly marked with the 
signs of Thor Odin or Frey. Mountings more fre- 
quently have the signs of Frey and Freya. A piece 
of mounting adorned with several hooked-crosses shows 
how the sacred marks naturally became religipus orna- 
ments. Exactly the same thing may be observed in 
the case of contemporary antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxons in England Franks in France and Germans in 
Germany right down into the Danube-lands. Every- 
where they are the expression of a common Germanic 
mythology and belief in Valhalla, M'hich certainly came 
with the people from Asia. They speak also of a 
common Eomano-barbaric culture, first developed in 
tlie districts of the Ehine and Danube, and then about 
the time of the national migrations scattered from 
central and north Germanv in various directions, west- 
wards across France to the British Isles, and northwards 
over the Scandinavian lands. With these vast convul- 
sions an entirely new period begins in Europe. 

^^ Vide "Arts,'' fig. 179. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MIDDLE IRON-AGE IN THE NORTH. 

[a. First Period of the Later Iron- Age, from the fall of the Western 
Empire in 450 till about ycx) a.d.] 

Till now extensive regions in the north of Sweden 
and Norway still remained thinly peopled by a race in 
every respect homogeneous with the population in the 
rest of the North. The inhabitants of southern Scan- 
dinavia in the Stone Bronze and early Iron-Ages had 
all been united on the closest terms with the neighbour- 
ing races south of the Baltic, which evidently stood on 
much the same level, and were nearly akin in origin. 
So far therefore we cannot speak of a Scandinavian 
population peculiar to Norway Denmark and Sweden 
alone. But at last at the time of the national wan- 
derings a large part of the Gotho-Germanic peoples 
which previously dwelt east and south of the Baltic 
were driven north and west to Sweden and across 
Jutland and the islands to the rest of Denmark 
and Norway, — movements which may possibly have 
given rise to the ancient Northern myth of the 
immigration of Odin and the Anses.^ The earlier 
settlements of the Northern colonists along the 

^ The editors of the Corpus Poeticum Boreale treat these traditions 
with unmerited contempt (vol. ii. p. 457). 
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Baltic were now occupied by Finnish and more espe- 
cially by Slavic peoples. Not till then could a real 
Scandinavian people distinguished by special charac- 
teristics begin to form in the three kingdoms of the 
North. Henceforward the inhabitants of the North 
from the Gulf of Finland right across to the Elbe and 
east coast of Holstein became the neighbours of alien 
and even radically different races, chiefly Finns and 
Slavs. The connexion with kindred Germanic races 
could in future be maintained only by sea through the 
countries of the West or by land from the peninsula 
of Jutland along the old western route through the 
districts between the Ehiiie and the western plain of 
the Elbe. The southern portion therefore of Jutland 
near the Eider now gradually became the narrow pass 
in which the population cooped up in the North, so 
sharply severed from the rest of Europe and closely re- 
lated to one another, had often by a life of warfare, the 
art of which was steadily developing, to defend their 
independence against the attacks of, their enemies the 
neighbouring Slavic and Saxon races.^ Christianity, 
which soon after began to make progress in the countries 
of the South and West,, was destined at a somewhat 
later time to contribute yet more to isolate the heathen 
North and give its whole development a stamp pecu- 
liarly it? qwn. The violent disturbances among the 
Germanic peoples, followed by the downfall of the 
Western EomaA Empire (about 450), amidst those ex- 
tensive fusions of peoples which succeeded the bloody 
struggles, laid the first foundation for the formation of 

' Kings in the Sagas are called Eistra- Vinda- Frisa- Tota-dolgr 
myrthr &o., i.e.. Bale of the Esthonians Wends Frisians Germans &c. 
Cf. Corp. Poet. Bor., vol. ii. p. 480. 
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the German French and English nations, and new king- 
doms were gradually constructed in Germany France 
and England. The same movements also account for 
the foundation of a separate Scandinavian nationality 
confined to the North, that is to Denmark Norway 
and Sweden. Obviously this nationality would evolve 
distinct characteristics according to the various condi- 
tions of the country in which it settled. "We see such 
differences in the permanent monuments and anti- 
quities, in names of places dialects institutions laws 
and other expressions of the social life in each of the 
three Northern lands and even in single parts of them. 
But in the far North split up by seas rocks and forests 
the conditions of nature were pre-eminently favourable 
to the isolation of minor tribes. The temporal power was 
thus for a long time divided into many small principa- 
lities or kingdoms in close connexion with the heathen 
system of the North. Owing to this the process of form- 
ing a nationality in Denmark Norway and Sweden, 
and still more in Scandinavia as a whole, must have 
gone on more slowly than in the countries of the West 
and South, where as early as the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies Christianity and the monarchies that grew out 
of it hastened on the development of larger states and 
more homogeneous nationalities with distinct charac- 
teristics. 

We have already alluded to the sacred signs and 
images of the gods in proof of the general intercourse 
and in part the common culture existing among peoples 
in the centre west and north of Europe. Of this we 
have another important proof during the national 
migrations and immediately after. The monuments of 
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those times — still everywhere mostly heathen — are 
strikingly similar in character. The custom of burying 
bodies unburnt, generally in rows of graves under the 
earth, was adopted both by Eomans and Barbarians 
on the Danube and Ehine as early as the third or 
fourth century. This was due partly to the commencer 
ment of Christian influence, and forms a sort of transi- 
tion from the ancient heathen cremation with burial 
in mounds and open fields to the Christian form of 
burial in churches or church-yards. The new style 
now makes its appearance in south-western Germany 
France Belgium England and the southern lands of 
the K'orth. Obviously however it could not have been 
adopted uniformly fully and extensively everywhere 
at once. Not to mention the fact that the remnant of 
the earlier inhabitants would resist an entire change 
in their ancestral mode of burial, it would appear that 
some even of the new conquering . races {e.g. in Kent 
in England) long retained the custom of cremation and 
erection of barrows, while their neighbours and near 
kindred laid their dead in rows of graves under the 
earth. The further north we go on the European main- 
land, the narrower the gap between the new and the old, 
especially in the Scandinavian countries. Single skele- 
tons under the earth — a mode of burial at first quite 
foreign — appear at the close of the Early IronrAge in 
Bornholm Seeland Eyen, and in Scania to some extent. 
In the Middle Iron- Age they are more numerous, being 
gathered in large burial-grounds. But in Denmark, and 
Jutland more especially, they did not entirely super- 
sede the burial of burnt and unburnt corpses in barrows, 
or at times in cists built and vaulted with stone. 
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Still less was this the case in Norway and Sweden, 
where as yet no such common burial-grounds with 
unburnt bodies from this period have been discovered. 
On the other hand very remarkable grave-finds, some 
of them of great magnificence, appear from now onwards 
in the north of Norway, and in Sweden in the Malar 
districts near Upsala. They even show traces that 
numerous burnt-offerings of various kinds of beasts 
were sacrificed at the time of cremation. There too 
the burning of bodies was to some extent gradually 
relinquished, especially among the more distinguished 
families. The custom of burying bodies in large warrior- 
howes, as of old, was not even then abandoned. So 
too another old peculiar custom continued, particularly 
in the far off Norway, right through the Middle Iron- 
Age and, even later, namely that of bending or breaking 
a portion of the grave-goods, especially weapons. This 
custom is no longer to be traced in the skeleton-graves 
or grave-rows either in Denmark or in the south-west 
and west of Europe. It is also significant of the graves 
from this time onwards throughout the North, in marked 
contrast with the graves of the older periods, that we 
find in them riding harness — and driving harness also 
at a later time — along with remains of horses in 
increasing numbers. 

But whether the graves of the Middle Age of Iron 
in the North and in western Europe cover burnt or 
unburnt bodies, all of them, until the Anglo-Saxons 
Eranks and races of central Germany were converted 
and had fully adopted the Christian culture, contain 
remarkably uniform products of a common Germano- 
barbaric industry, which everywhere sprang up on the 
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ruins of the Eoman culture, especially in the colonies 
nearest the Danube and Ehine, and in Gaul also, to 
some extent. The main types are the very same in 
household chattels weapons and ornaments, which are 
often decorated with mosaics of stone and coloured 
glass. Many glass goblets found in England and France 
on the Ehine and Danube and in the North have such 
a striking mutual resemblance in form and technique 
that possibly they issued from the same large factories. 
In decoration inscriptions and form many of these 
objects still for a long time betray a Eoman style. 
But Eoman types were also largely altered to suit 
German taste. That such objects were manufactured 
by or for Germans is evident from the constant appear- 
ance of non-Eoman sacred marks and animals inti- 
mately connected with the Germanic theology. 

Throughout the countries of the West the Eomans 
must have left considerable industries' among the 
natives. Here on the fall of the Eoman Empire the 
conquering Germans found great wealth and consider- 
able refinement. But this Germanic character in 
general did not check the growth of individual taste 
in various regions. This we may observe in the objects 
they manufactured : in many details of form and 
ornamentation they differ ; but the traces of their com- 
mon origin remain unobliterated. 

Still more than in the countries previously occupied 
and in part civilised by the Eomans the Middle Iron- 
Age in the Scandinavian North was introduced by a 
new and foreign culture. In its first beginnings the 
settlers north of the Baltic, who entered on the Iron- 
Age only at a late period, can have had no hand. For 
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its furtherance and development the older inhabi- 
tants of the North at first evidently lacked too many of 
the necessary conditions. The North therefore more 
than other lands and for a longer time must have been 
'obliged to supply itself with necessaries and luxuries 
from abroad. But on the arrival of fresh and more 
advanced elements of population it began at last to 
develop for itself a real industry, additional proof of 
which is given by frequent discoveries of smithy im- 
plements. This industry was encouraged by the pros- 
perity which had prevailed in the North from olden 
times, especially in the fruitful Danish lands, a pro- 
sperity fed and stimulated anew by the extraordinary 
wealth which streamed into these lands from all sides 
during the Middle Iron- Age, and which was not long 
restricted to the Danish lands in the south. The dis- 
coveries in graves fields and marshes point on the 
whole throughout the North to a growing luxury, 
scarcely inferior to that which prevailed at the same 
time in the Western lands, which the Eomans had pre- 
viously enriched and refined. Oxfx surprise is great so 
far north of Denmark to find among the funeral stores 
in various skeleton-graves not only a Eoman vessel of 
red Samian ware, as it is called, with figures in relief, 
but also a glass cup set in silver with a Greek inscrip- 
tion (" Your health " or ", happiness "). Very different 
however was the condition of things in the regions 
south of the Baltic from the Elbe to the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. Here right down to the Danube lands Slavic 
races from Eussia were now settled. They possessed 
iron implements, it is true, but as far as we can see, 
brought no special development with them, and were in 
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no condition to adopt the half Eomano-barbaric culture 
peculiar to the neighbouring Northern and other Ger- 
manic peoples. They appear however to have been 
early connected with or influenced by the Eastern 
Empire and its capital Byzantium or Constantinople. 
Many of the lands they occupied show traces about the 
sixth century of a definite though limited connexion or 
intercourse with the Byzantine Empire, traces of which 
are also to be observed in the high North. 

For the first time therefore in the North besides 
West-Eoman coins East-Eoman or Byzantine coins 
appear.^ Naturally some time must have elapsed after 
they were minted ere they were brought up to the 
Baltic along the Oder and Vistula. Here they are 
found most frequently in the islands of Bornholm 
Oeland and Gotland, in eastern Sweden Scania See- 
land and Eyen, less frequently in Jutland, and still 
more rarely in Norway. In general they served in the 
North ratlier as ornaments for neck and breast than as 
money. As a rule therefore they are pierced and fitted 
with small hooks. With them we also find a peculiar 
kind of valuable gold trinkets manufactured in the 
North, as well as abroad, namely heavy rings composed 
of two or even more rows for the neck arms and 
fingers, brooches breast ornaments or bracteates sword- 
mountings &c., occasionally in large hoards of gold 
mingled with fragments of valuable gold rings gold 

5 "Solidi " from the "First Period of the Later Iron-Age " (4th to 8th 
cent.) have been found in Sweden to the number of 260, more than 200 
of them in Oeland and Gotland. 0. Montelius, p. 121. Gold coins have 
been discovered in only two Norwegian finds. 0. Rygh, Norske Old- 
sager, No. 2S6. 
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bars and beads of gold aild mosaic. Such a find for 
instance at Broholm* in Fyen amounts to over eight 
pounds,^ at Gallehus to nearly fourteen, and hear Trosa ^ 
in Sodermanland Sweden to as many as twenty-nine 
pounds weight of gold. The coins first minted at 
Byzantium in the fifth and sixth centuries as well as 
many of the peculiar imitations of Eoman coins found 
along with them, the so::calLed-g<>l<i'4>rac-t-eates> which 
mark the commencement of a Northern 5tyIe,_point_to— 
a somewhat latex., perioii. of .the Middle. Age o£-IroH, 
most probably from the close- of Ithe. .sixth, till .the end 
of the sev-enth century. Strangely enough it would 
appear that the introduction of Byzantine gold coins 
into the North soon again ceased. Of the coins minted 
in Byzantium during the whole period between 580 
and 850 or thereabouts none, so far as is yet known, 
reached the North except in chance connexion with 
treasures of a much later date. To an earlier period of 
the Middle Iron- Age, perhaps even from its commence- 
ment in the middle of the fifth century, belongs a not 
inconsiderable gold hoard dug up at Brangstrup in 
Jyen. It consisted of .coinsjbrinJkets..andJBr.gfi_fae.aes of 
ring-gold alloyed with_silver^ but contained only West- 
Komair'goldr^ins used as hanging ornaments.^ In 
general such large gold hoards in the North point 
specially to the Middle Age of Iron. In the following 
Viking-times they are usually succeeded by similar 
hoards of silver. With the coins they point to the 

* In 1832. " In 1774. 

8 45 coins from 241 a.d. (Trajan Deoius) to 352 (Constautine the 

Great) ; also one barbaric imitation of a coin of Constantine the 
Great. 
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Eastern as well as to the Western Empire, on the border- 
lands of which the barbaric peoples at the time of the 
national migrations produced such vast disturbances. 
Many indeed of the largest ornaments and hoards of gold 
must have belonged to temples. But it is very doubtful 
how far the gold objects, so much more costly then 
than now, can have been brought into the North, and to 
Sweden to the extent of nearly thirty pounds weight, 
by trade and peaceful intercourse alone during timesu 
of disturbances which must have lasted long after the 
national migrations had ceased. Besides the Trosa find 
many other large gold hoards, especially of heavy and 
broad gold rings, have been discovered in the north and 
east of Sweden. In Oeland and Gotland, which soon 
became important marts, it must have been easier to 
acquire wealth. But in north Sweden, which was only 
fully settled at the beginning of the Middle Iron- Age, 
the country was hardly yet rich enough in objects of 
export, to procure such an astonishing wealth of gold. 
More probably bold warlike adventurers, who were 
sprung from the later and occasionally perhaps from the 
older population of Sweden and the North generally, 
served in foreign armies, especially the Eoman, or joined 
the expeditions and raids of Barbarians on the frontiers 
of the Eoman Empire and elsewhere, and thus laid the 
foundations of this surprising wealth, which may after- 
wards have been increased by trade and other means. 
That such wa;s probably the case may be inferred from 
the fact that in these hoards we find foreign objects 
mingled with others distinctly native. On th e whol e-4B- 
gold^ ornaments and rich treasure of gold the Middle- 
Iron- Age not only surpasses previous ages, but also the 
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subsequent Viking - period, which has hitherto been 
regarded as the richest. In this respect one might well 
name this period t he Golden Ase of the North. 

But not only with the Byzantine Empire, whichThad 
long been Christian, did the heathen North come into 
contact. It must have had intercourse with other 
lands nearer home and later to receive Christianity. 
This was specially the case towards the end of this 
period. As early as the fourth century the new faith 
was spread among the Goths on the Danube.^ These 
can hardly have been severed from all intercourse with 
the kindred Goths on the Baltic. In the fifth century 
the Burgundians on the Ehine were baptized. In the 
sixth and seventh Christendom advanced victoriously 
in France and England. To the south the heathen 
North had a strong bulwark against Christendom in 
the far-stretching lands of the heathen Slavs. But to 
east and west it became more and more exposed to 
a variety of Christian influences. Of this there are 
evident signs: besides Byzantine gold coins dating 
from the fifth or sixth centuries small gold plates 
have been found in Bornholm with barbaric represen- 
tations of the Apostles, angels in deacons' robes, 
bishops or abbots, the crucifix, Mary and John, &c. 

^ It is not improbable that it began here as early as the Gothic 
invasion in 268. Dionysius of Rome (259-269) wrote a letter to the 
Church of Csesarea 'begging for subscriptions towards the ransom 
of Christian Cappadocians. The letter was read publicly in the 
churches as late as the fourth century. Every soldier in the campaign 
of Claudius after the battle of Naissus (270) received three Gothic women 
as his share of the spoil. (Gibbon, c. xi.) Ulfilas was made bishop of 
the trans-Danubian Goths in 348 ; d. 388. Gibbon's account of the 
ancient Gerjnans (0. ix.) is very unsatisfactory, as the reader will 
observe, on comparing it with any modern work on their antiquities. 

K 
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The Brangstrup find in Fyen along with West- Roman 
coins struck at the close of the fourth century contains 
a whole series of ornamental pendants with barbarised 
Christian figures, and among others without doubt that 
of Christ Himself. 

Many other objects have been discovered in bogs 
and fields as well as in skeleton-graves from the close 
of the Early Iron- Age and from the Middle Iron- Age 
in Denmark, as for instance an angel of gold in dea- 
con's robes an armlet with Christian symbols a ball of 
crystal a jewel carved with Christian Gnostic inscrip- 
tions in Greek (" Ablanathanalba," i.e., Thou art our 
Father) brooches mountings with barbarised semi- 
Christian ornaments, known also in other countries, 
and many others. These all presuppose considerable 
connexions in early times between Denmark and Chris- 
tian countries to the south-east and south-west. 

Strangely enough during the \A'hole of the Iron- Age 
prior to the beginning of the Viking-times mentioned 
in history (770-800 A.D.) it has hitherto proved impos- 
sible to point to any close intercourse with England 
or any direct influence thence. This would seem to 
indicate a condition of downright hostility between the 
Germanic peoples in England and their near kinsfolk in 
Denmark. 

Traces have been found to show that the south-west 
coasts of Korway carried on a lively trafiic with the 
Anglo-Saxons at an earlier time and to a greater degree 

o DO 

than the Danish lands. From them they received 
various objects, especially trinkets, the half heathen 
half Christian representations and ornaments of which 
were subsequently imitated in Norway. Other finds 
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in Norway, especially early Anglo-Saxon coins from 
the ninth century, which have never yet been dug up 
in Denmark,^ prove that this connexion with the 
Anglo-Saxons must have lasted even till later times ; 
nay, to judge by discoveries in Sweden, the Anglo- 
Saxon iniluence must have been felt in Sweden early, 
at all events sooner than in Denmark. Thus a peace- 
ful intercourse with the West, which certainly began 
before 700 A.d., had evidently prepared the way not 
merely for the Viking expeditions from Norway to the 
British Isles but also for the subsequent introduc- 
tion of Christianity from the West into Norway and 
Sweden. Denmark on the other hand was invaded by 
Christianity along the ancient trade routes with the 
continent, that is from north Germany across the 
peninsula of Jutland, It is true no doubt that a few 
Christian and half Christian objects might easily have 
been brought in by trade or warfare. In themselves 
however they are not sufficient to prove that a wider 
Christian influence was then perceptible among the 
Danes or northern population. But the new fashion 
of burying corpses unburnt, sometimes in common 
grave-yards, which was prevalent in the Middle Iron- 
Age, at least among the more powerful families, points 
more probably to an originally Christian influence 
from the Ehine and Danube. In contents also some 
of these graves in Denmark {e.g., at Nestelso in See- 
land, and at Aarslev in Fyen) suggest comparison with 

^ Of 1600 silver coins found at Aarstad (Stavanger Amt), and dating 
from the 9th to the nth century, most are Anglo-Saxon mixed with 
German Swedish Bohemian and Cufic coins. One found at Fjaere, 
Nedenes, of King Eanred of Northumbria (?) 808-S40 (0. Rygh, Norske 
Oldsager, No. 480) ; one, at Bukerud, of King Cynewulf of Mercia, 
796-818. 
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graves abroad which were certainly Christian. It is 
not improbable that Christian ideas were not unfamiliar 
to some of the southern traders to Denmark and the 
ISTorth, and some even of the new settlers, who with the 
older runes introduced a written language developed 
in the south among peoples early affected by Chris- 
tianity. They may for instance have at one time 
dwelt near Christian peoples, or served with Christian 
comrades in the armies of Eome. Some such fact is 
indicated by two small mountings found at Vimose 
in Fyen. They are decorated with heads strikingly 
like the oldest Byzantine representations of Christ. 
Whether these are intended to denote the head of 
the god Thor or no, a head of Christ, as on a figure 
found at Brangstrup, appears to have been the model. 

The introduction of a written language, which marks 
the commencement of a higher development, shows 
that the more cultured of the people in spiritual 
matters had reached a standpoint which rendered 
them highly susceptible to various kinds of influence 
and progress. About the seventh century the inhabi- 
tants of the North, especially the Danes, entered into 
closer relations with Christian peoples to the south and 
west by trading expeditions and otherwise. At home 
too they began to form larger marts or " chapping " 
stations,^ generally near or under the shelter of royal or 
princely strongholds. Here foreign merchants (" chap- 
men") occasionally met, and sometimes perhaps even 
settled down. The more this happened, the more 

^ Kjiibenhavn^Cheaping Haven.! Cf. also NyJcoping ( = Newmarket) 
and a score of other names. So Cheapside, where the cAopmen chaffered. 
Vide Cleasby, Icel-Eng. Diet., under the words Kaupangr and Kaup- 
niathr. 
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would the knowledge of Christianity and its truths help 
to weaken and undermine heathenism. This would 
specially be the case in the southern parts of the 
N"orth. The steadily increasing stream of culture from 
Christian lands must have widened the difference 
which was evidently growing throughout the whole 
Middle Iron-Age between the monuments in the old 
Danish lands and in the higher North. About this 
time, as we have already seen, a violent ferment 
between old and new ideas appears in Denmark, 
where in consequence we seldom or never find, as in 
more southern countries, grave- chambers built of stone 
or wood in earth-mounds surrounded with stones in 
circles or squares and adorned with high " Bauta- 
stones." Most of the hoard-finds in Denmark have 
been obtained from burial-grounds on natural slopes, 
whicli contain unburnt as well as burnt bodies, or from 
fields and bogs, where costly brooches bracteates rings 
beads and other ornaments were deposited as treasure 
laid by. In Norway and Sweden on the other hand 
people continued at this time much more extensively 
to raise stone-encircled barrows, in the old heathen way, 
both with and without grave-chambers. Huge Bauta- 
stones, at times inscribed with runes, were erected 
either in the barrow or on the outside. In ancient 
Denmark (including Scania), though rune-inscriptions 
on scattered objects of smaller size are by no means 
rave, not a single rune-stone with a complete inscription 
in the early character is yet known, similar to those 
that extend from Blekinge and Bohuslehn up to the 
Borth of Sweden and Norway. Not even in Bornholm, 
the monuments of which otherwise show a strong like- 
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iiess to those of the adjacent Blekinge, have upright 
stones with rune-writing been as yet discovered, though 
here, unlike the rest of Denmark, Bauta-stones are 
common. These striking differences between the monu- 
ments in various regions of the North are doubly 
important for a clearer understanding hereafter of the 
combinations of old and new — though kindred — elements 
of race, which varied in each district. In fact these 
older runes, whetlier inscribed on smaller loose-lying 
objects in Denmark and the rest of the North, or on 
rune-stones in Sweden and Norway, prove that in spite 
of all minor differences of dialect the language was not 
merely in the main the same for all three countries, 
but had even then begun to develop a Northern char- 
acter quite distinct from kindred languages to the 
south. 

Along with the rise of these peculiarities of language 
in the North and in harmony with it a fuller develop- 
ment of the native metal industry and a more inde- 
pendent Northern style begin to appear, especially 
towards the end of the Middle Iron-Age. But in 
comparing this with the peculiar and unusually high 
standard adopted by the North in the Ages of Stone 
and Bronze we are naturally surprised that in the Iron- 
Ai:e many centuries should elapse before a distinctive 
Northern industry or taste were in a fair way to thrive. 
Tliis is a fresh and eloquent proof of the strength of 
the Eomano-barbaric culture, as well as of the natural 
disturbances which produced the change. The storm 
had first to subside and the long tide of wandering to 
ebb, ere the population in the various districts of tlie 
far North could settle down in peace. Till then, like 
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other European peoples in much the same predicament 
at that time, they had to content themselves with 
imported weapons implements and ornaments. Gradu- 
ally they began to imitate and transform the imported 
models, which were sometimes of mixed Eoman a^d 
barbaric, sometimes of Christian or barbarised Christian 
origin. Only in details of form and ornamentation 
were they in a position to develop any distinct charac- 
teristic style of work in metal stone bone wood &c. 
And even then they undoubtedly worked on a common 
basis, which was originally foreign Germano-barbaric 
and to some extent also Christian. ISTot only had they 
still to import gold silver copper zinc and lead, but 
even iron too in part, the rich iron mines of the North 
not being really worked till the Christian middle ages. 
During the whole of the Iron-Age they were obliged to 
smelt iron from the bog-ore found in marshes and 
lakes throughout the North. This being unsuitable for 
casting, all objects of iron were wrought. Thus even 
the iron vessels were throughout the Iron-Age con- 
structed of small wrought-iron plates riveted together. 
In the Bronze- Age the art of casting was general, and 
had been carried to a marvellous pitch of perfection. 
But iron-casting was entirely unknown in the North 
and elsewhere not only in heathen times but right 
down into the Christian middle ages. In Germany, 
where iron is plentiful, and the development of culture 
regularly preceded that of the North, this art was not 
rightly understood till the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. 

That the first beginnings of a more specially Northern 
style sprang from the Eomano-barbaric tendency of art, 
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which during the times of the national misratious came 
in through north Germany from the regions of the 
Rhine and Danube, receives remarkable confirmation 
from the fact that the antiquities of the Middle Iron- Age 
are purer in style, the nearer they lie to those times, 
becoming more and more barbarised and affected by 
foreign models as time went on. Meantime, in com- 
parison with the fainter traces left from the Earlier Iron 
and Bronze-Ages, it is conspicuously evident during 
the whole of the Middle Iron- Age that the figurative 
representations and ornaments did in fact originate in 
a religious symbolism developed in the south from the 
sacred symbols and marks used to designate the various 
Germanic deities. We see this most obviously on the 
gold bracteates, and on the two large golden horns found 
at Gallehus near Mogeltonder in North Slesvig. A 
description of these will serve more clearly to explain 
the representations on other antiquities and monuments 
of this period. 

It is well known that the gold pendants or " brac- 
teates," as they are called, some of which are very large, 
are nowhere so numerous or so widespread as in the 
Scandinavian North, where they played an important 
part for several centuries. But it is just as certain that 
they can no longer be regarded as originally Scandi- 
navian or even North European. Like the earlier runes, 
we can in fact trace them through distinct types with 
their characteristic peculiarities across England and 
north Germany southwards right down to the Danube- 
lands. But no sooner were they introduced into the 
North than they began to be manufactured and de- 
veloped in a manner so peculiar that even within these 
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limits they show certain evident differences of type in 
Denmark Norway and Sweden. In the last two coun- 
tries gold bracteates appear on the wliole to have 
remained longest in use. 

For a long time the Gauls in France had imitated 
Greek or Eoman coins, adapting the images of princes 
and gods upon them to their own national circum- 
stances temporal or spiritual. Such was also the case 
among the neighbouring Germanic peoples, especially 
during the times of the Eoman Emperors ; — but with 
this difi'erence : the Germans did not actually use their 
imitations (usually struck on one side only) of the 
West- and East-Eoman coins as money. They en- 
riched most of them with a pretty ornamental rim 
furnished with a dainty loop, and wore them, generally 
in whole rows divided by beads of gold &c. as orna- 
ments for the neck or breast. In the same way they 
adorned themselves with coins, particularly such as 
reminded them most of their own gods. For their 
imitations they selected the coins that lent themselves 
most readily to their purpose. It was important to 
give the intended pendant the stamp of their own 
Germanic religion, and thus to make it serve both as 
ornament and protecting amulet. The bracteates there- 
fore are frequently provided with peculiar mystic rune- 
inscriptions in the early character. These inscriptions 
have not yet been rightly deciphered, excepting only the 
series of runes or letters. But even at that time they 
must certainly have had a symbolic meaning. At all 
events the series of the later runes was used quite into 
the Middle Ages on ecclesiastical objects and grave- 
stones, evidently with a symbolic purpose. 
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Almost all the gold bracteates as yet found in the 
Scandinavian North and elsewhere represent either the 
old Germanic gods with their various marks and signs, 
or else these sacred marks and signs alone. Among the 
gods of the Germanic peoples, as of most others, the 
god of thunder, Thor, was evidently of prime import- 
ance. Nor was he less so in the North. The historian 
Adam of Bremen^" informs us at the close of the 
eleventh century that in the famous temple at Upsala, 
which was the chief sanctuary for the whole of southern 
Sweden, Odin Thor and Frey were to be seen seated 
on high, the last with a large symbol of fertility. 
Similarly the same three gods are represented in a 
distinct border or frame on a rune-stone at Sanda in 
Gotland dating from the last period of heathenism : — 
Odin with his spear Gungner, Thor in the centre, and 
Trey overshadowed by his sacred bird the goose (spe- 
cially reverenced in India). In Chaldsea Persia India 
and Gaul a trinity triad or kind of tri-unity of the 
higher deities appears on monuments and coins alike. 
In the North this is seen still more clearly in the 
Middle Iron-Age than in the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages. And in more southern Germanic lands the same 
tri-unity can be shown still earlier. In the Scandi- 
navian North during the period mentioned not only is 
Thor himself figured on certain gold bracteates between 
Odin and Frey (figs. 6, 7), as also on many glass-pastes 
found here and elsewhere, but the mark of the trinity — a 

'" Author of Gesta Hammabuigensis Ecdesise rontificum, in foxir 
books ; a history down to 1075. Some of his information ivas derived 
direct from the Danish king Sven Ulfson. His authority (in spite of 
tlje Editors of the Corpus Poeticum Borealc) is valuable^ though not 
always trustworthy. I'i'rfc Munch Hist,, Tortale, p .\. (i Deel. I Bind.) 
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triangle, — and the triangular ornaments unmistakably 
formed from it are specially significant of Thor the central 
and chief person of the triad. As in the Gallic theology, 
other triads also appear in the Northern, — e.g. Odin 
Vili and Ve;— Odin Honer and Lodir.- But clearly 
supreme importance was attached to the triad Odin 
Thor and Frey, increasing, as these gods under foreign 
(classic-Christian ?) influence became more and more 
fused into an external and certainly also internal unity. 
The marks of the triad therefore — generally three pellets 
in a triangle with the appropriate triangular ornamenta- 





Hg. 6. 



Fig. 7. 



tion — appear very frequently both on the bracteates, — 
even when, as generally, only a single deity is por- 
trayed, — and on many other objects besides. 

Thor thus incontestibly takes the first place on the 
gold bracteates generally, as well as on the largest and 
finest specimens, even when he is represented alone. 
His proper marks or signs, besides the triangle, — the 
mark of the trinity in general, — are the hooked cross 
("Swastika" or "fylfoot") the hammer sign and a 
head generally helmed and M'ith or without a beard. 
Certain exactly corresponding ornaments were attached 
to these, at all events at tliat time. Like Juppiter 
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Dolichenus the classic god of thunder his special at- 
tributes are the bull and eagle (figs. 8, g, lo, 1 1) ; also 
the he-goat snake (usually two — the Fenris-wolf and 





Fig. 8. 



Fig. g. 




Fig. lo. 



the Worm of Midgarth ? ) and the lightning flash. As 
one who pours out fertility on the earth with light- 
ning, he is at times portrayed with the special god of 
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fertility Erey " the Skipper of the Air," who next 




Fig. II. 




Fig. 12. 



to Thor appears most frequently on the bracteates. 
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The marks indicative of Trey individually are now 
more prominent. With the exception of the cross, 
which perhaps, like the sacred symbols in general, 




Fig. 13. 




Fig. 14. 



originally arose from a combination of the tokens of 
fertility, they have direct reference to the cultivation 
of the earth, and are namely the sickle and pitchfork. 
In striking similarity to undoubted images of gods in 
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India and Gaul, Frey appears to have been depicted on 
a number of bracteates as seated with his legs bent 
in under him. His hand with outstretched thumb is 
known to be a special mark of virility .^^ Among his 
other attributes are the sheaf of ears, or corn, the goose 
the hog the horse the stag (fig. 14), — the antlers of 
which remind us by their recurrent growth of nature's 
perpetual renewal, — and finally his clinker-built ship 
of the Air Skithladnir (fig. 15), so ingeniously con- 




Fig. 15. 

trived, we are told, that it could hold all the gods, and 
yet be carried in a pouch. The ornaments of Frey 
consist of the square formed of the four-armed cross in 
rich variety, also the sickle and plaited blades or ears 
of corn. 

Just as Thor is represented by the side of Frey, so 

Frey is now and then placed with Freya the goddess 

of love and fertility. Besides the hawk the cat and the 

hog, which are seen upon other contemporary orua- 

" "Arts," fig. 149. 
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inents, Treya's chief attribute on the bracteates is her 
brooch the Brisingamen. Her sign, which strongly 
recalls the Indian symbol of fertility Linga and Yoni, 
is a round dot enclosed in one or more circles, the 
outermost often developed in the form of a star 
(Freya's Star). As in the preceding signs, Preya's 
circle-ornaments are composed entirely of this par- 
ticular sign. As a special mark of her sex presumably, 
this sign appears with a human foot attached to it. 
Many of the bracteates, especially those with pictures 
of Frey and Freya, distinctly hint at a worship in the 
North, as in most other lands in ancient times, of the 
symbols of fertility. This confirms and agrees with 
Adam of Bremen's later accounts of what passed at 
the great sacrificial festivals in Upsala. 

Freya's mark, as indicating the Source of all things, 
is also frequently contained in the middle of Odin the 
All-father's three-armed cross or triskele. The marks 
and the ornaments arising from it, with which some 
.peculiar spiral ornaments are possibly connected, is 
found almost universally among the 
other marks and ornaments on the 
bracteates. But undoubted pic- 
tures of Odin himself, especially of 
him alone, are extremely rare. He 
appears in fact distinctly only on 
one bracteate, which was found in 
^'«'^- Norway (fig. i6). Here he is 

mounted on Sleipner and fully armed, fighting his last 
battle on the Last Day (Piagnarok) with the Fenris- 
wolf and the "Worm of Midgarth. The same struggle 
between Odin and the Fenris-wolf is depicted on a 
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bronze plate from the close of the Middle Iron-Age 
found in Oeland.^^ Odin is here on foot with a golden 
helm fitted with large horns and ear-lappets. Over his 
shoulder he has the gold ring Dropner, round his waist 
a double ring, by his side a sword, and in each hand a 
spear. Three plates found with this represent Thor, 
with his axe and he-goat, arming himself for battle, 
Frey with a hog on his helmet, also with sword and 
lance, and Tyr fighting, like Odin, his last contest before 
Eagnarok with a sword in each hand against a couple 
of wolves or hounds, one of which he kills, but, accord- 
ing to the Edda, is slain by the other. Some bracteates 
discovered in Denmark also show us a man armed with 
helm and sword, most probably Tyr again, fighting the 
same doubtful battle with two figures of beasts. 

Other gold ornaments give pictures of the goddess 
Hel with dishevelled hair, her hand on the door 
to the Under-world, along with the Fenris-wolf and 
many monsters ; also pictures partly of man's creation 
from a tree, with which is seen Freya's mark and other 
symbols of fertility, partly of the Ash Yggdrasil,^^ 
surrounded by rich cruciform interlacings, denoting 
that the boughs of the tree reach from earth to heaven. 
This also has the sacred signs of Odin Frey Freya and 
the trinity. 

Similar signs, especially Frey's sickle-mark with dots 
punched on it, appear on the large rings and other gold 
trinkets which are frequently found in connexion with 
gold bracteates, hidden away, like the large buried trea- 
sures of the Bronze and Stone-Ages in bogs or fields, 

'^ In Volospd it is Odin's son Thor who fights the Worm. 
1* Volospd, i. 44. The whole poem should be read in this connexion. 

L 
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some of them under huge stones. " Man's considera- 
tion in life depended on his wealth : the poor Odin re- 
ceived not into Valhalla. Accordingly much of the 
riches gained in Viking expeditions was not used in 
this life, but buried in the earth, to be used yonder. 
The hero hid his treasure in a hole or sunk it in a 
spring, in some place where neither he nor any one else 
could come at it. The thralls who assisted in this were 
kUled, either because dead men tell no tales, or more 
probably that the treasure might be watched by their 
souls. Such store gained by ' Viking ' was not therefore 
to be reckoned as inheritance, nor could sons receive it 
after their fathers. They were bound to deposit it with 
them in the howe. When the man's own gains were 
inadequate, or men were minded so to honour the dead, 
they went round the funeral pile, as at Harald Hilde- 
tand's burial, and laid gold and other precious things 
thereon." i* In complete agreement with this the gold 
bracteates and larger ornaments of gold with pictures of 
the gods and sacred signs which had been worn as pro- 
tecting amulets, like the Thor's hammers in the latest 
Iron-Age, are very seldom found in graves, especially in 
Denmark, but almost always in the hoards deposited 
in bogs and fields, most probably by way of offering. 
Similar mysterious deposits were also made in the 
classic countries in honour of the gods and in the hope 
of their favour, as inscriptions on them show.^^ Not 

^* X. JI. Petersen : Danmark's Historie i Hedenold. Kbnhvn., 
1837, iii. 467, 468. 

'* This custom prevailed in Gaul Caes. B. G. vi. 16, 17. Gregory of 
Tours describes them as occurring as late as the seventh century (in De- 
partment Lozere). Traces of it are also found in Switzerland Britain 
and Ireland. Vide author's notes in Slesvig's Oldtidsminder, pp. 57-62. 
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without grounds has it been remarked that the various 
animals depicted on the bracteates, usually led by a 
bridle or string, may represent, as in the classic South, 
the beasts decked for sacrifice, which were particularly 
consecrated to the various gods, and that the bracteates 
in general which have such representations may have 
had some connexion with the great sacrificial feasts 
which were regularly held throughout the North. In 
what degree the belief in the gods accompanied the 
heathen Northman in life as in death may be inferred 
also from the sacred signs, especially marks of Odin and 
the trinity — Thor Frey and Freya — with which his 
weapons ornaments household-gear grave-store and not 
least the funeral urns, which concealed his dust, were 
consecrated to the gods. 

According to the new and clear light which the histo- 
rical representations of the Golden Horns evidently cast 
on the state of religion both in Denmark and in the 
rest of the North during the Middle Age of Iron, it can 
scarcely any longer be doubted that this early period 
was not only in material but also in spiritual respects a 
Golden Age for the whole of the North. ^^ 

These two large golden horns, which date from about 
the close of the fifth century, or at latest from the sixth 
century, were found in the years 1639 and 1734, at a 
distance of three and a half paces from one another, in 
the extreme north-west of south Jutland (Slesvig) 
at the country town of Gallehus, near Mogeltonder. 
Their value has been reckoned in modern money 

^^ Cf. the description which follows with that published somewhat 
later in the "Arts," pp. l75-i85- Except that the author is there more 
explicit in tracing the ancient Scandinavian beliefs to nature-worship, 
he has made little material alteration in his explanation. 
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at over £900, but originally, according to the far 




Fig. 17. 

higher price of gold in olden times, were probably 
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worth nearly six times as much. Unfortunately they 
were stolen and melted down in the year 1802. The 
one, a complete horn, weighed 6 lb. 6 J oz. (Danish) and 
was 2 ft. 9 in. long. The other, with the smaller end 
broken off, had a length of 1 ft. 9 in. only. Notwith- 
standing this it weighed about 7 lb. 7 oz. Eound its 
broadest end was an inscription in early runes. 

To judge by the form of these horns the single open- 
ing in the end of each and the quality of the gold, 
which for the sake of the sound was harder in the solid 
part of the horns inside than in the exterior loose rings 
encircling them, they must have been used for wind- 
instruments, probably at sacrificial feasts in a temple, 
which once lay in the neighbourhood according to 
ancient local traditions. Under any circumstances they 
must both have had a religious purpose as gift-offer- 
ings or decorations for idols. This is proved by the 
numerous figures stars and ornaments upon them, 
partly riveted cast or wrought, partly engraved and 
hammered in with punches. Together they constitute 
a most extraordinary series. 

The complete horn (found in 1639) represents life in 
the snake-covered Helheim deep down in the Under- 
world. The incomplete horn on the other hand repre- 
sents life in the star-spangled Valhalla high up in the 
heavens. But the common subject of both is evidently 
to depict the three great misdeeds of Loke and more 
particularly the death of the gentle radiant god Balder, 
caused by Loke's guilt. As far back as written records 
reach, this particular myth — the struggle between light 
and darkness — summer and winter — good and evil — 
formed the groundwork of Northern theology. Heavy 
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forebodings of the impending doom of Balder the 
beloved of all went, we are told, throughout Valhalla. 
The Anses took an oath of all things living and lifeless 
that they would not hurt Balder. His father Odin 
alone continued to fear. Mounting Sleipner he rode 
to Helheim, where he found the mead already brewed 
and the benches strewn with coats of ring-mail, as he sur- 
mised, fitly to receive the awaited Balder. Odin gave 
himself out to be Vegtam,i^ and with his magic spell 
called Vala the sibyl, " Mother of Monsters three," from 
her grave that dripped with snow and dew. But the Vala 
recognised Odin as "the Ancient Lord," and foretold to 
him Balder's certain death from the fatal bough of mistle- 
toe. "Piide thou now home, Odin," she added, " and 
glory in thy journey. But never again shall man come 
to visit me, ere Loke break loose from his bonds." 

Among the numerous figures on these horns only the 
three chief persons in the myth of Balder — Loke Balder 
and Hel — are represented in one and the same peculiar 
manner, that is, either symbolically : — Loke as a ser- 
pent or salmon (betokening suppleness sensuality and 
wickedness). Balder thrice as a hind or a hind with its 
fawn (emblem of gentleness and innocence), and Hel 
as a serpent or wolf; or again in human or semi- 
human form : — Loke as a man or a four-footed beast 
with human head, Balder as a god in human form 
with a helm kirtle and a thick neck-ring, and Hel as 
a woman with a girdle and holding a large knife in her 
hand. 

The words of the rune-inscription on the horn found 

'' Way-wise (Zeus S5ios). The whole passage is a free rendering of 
Balder's Doom (C.P.B., vol. i. p. i8i B). 
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in 1734 are divided distinctly by points. They are 
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written in an ancient form of Norse, and give the 
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maker's name. We may therefore conjecture that the 
horn was of native -workmanship. Under this in the 
middle of the broadest ring and in the highest Valhalla 
stands the Source of runes and all things — Odin the 
All-father. He wears a horned helmet with horns and 
ear-lappets, just as on the bronze plate found in Oeland. 
Eound his body is a broad quadrangular ring tapering 
to a point at the sides, of the same form as a large 
body-belt of gold alloyed with silver found in Denmark, 
and presumably intended for an idol.^^ In his right 
hand he holds the spear Gungner and in his left the 
gold ring Dropner and a sceptre. His sacred symbol 
the triskele with the mark of Freya in the midst is 
thrice repeated round his' head. Under him is the boar 
Saehrimner. On his right between two stars formed 
of Frigg's mark (" Frigg's wheel " or Orion's belt) are 
seen two Einherier or possibly Valkyries armed for 
battle with helmet neck-ring and sword, and with 
Freya's mark or star-ornament on their shields and 
garments. To the left — again with two of the above- 
mentioned marks of Odin — are represented his two 
wolves Gere and Freke, between them the stag Eyk- 
thyrnir, and under these the goat Heidrun, from whose 
udder flowed the mead for the drinking-bouts of the 
Einherier.i^ 

On the extreme left of Odin stands the god Frey. 

^^ As regards the railings and doors of Helheim, and particularly 
the dress of the gods, — among them of Odin and his sou Balder, — the 
latest and least accurate pictures of the Horns, which were made long 
after the loss of the Horns in 1802, are everywhere here amended 
according to the oldest and apparently most correct drawings of the 
same. In passing we may refer to the pictures in E. MuUer's Prisskrift 
om Guldhornerne. Kbnhvn., 1806, 4to. J. J. A. W. 

^^ Einherier, the Chosen or Elect. 
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Eound his body is a broad ring ; in his right hand he 
holds a sickle, in his left a sceptre. Between the horns 
of his helmet appears his mark the cross, and under 
him his sacred hog Gullinbbrste or " Sharp-tusk." 
Among his attributes we may also reckon, as on other 
parts of the horn, the fish and hog engraved between 
the Einherier or Valkyries. The stars around are all 
formed from the sacred signs. 

The next ring, which comprises Valhalla proper, re- 
presents Thor the third and chief god. But here, just 
as on numerous nearly contemporaneous three-headed 
images of triads among the Gauls, and corresponding 
three-headed idols in India, he is represented as a dis- 
tinct triad or triune deity with three heads on one body. 
Eound each neck is the mark of trinity, a triangle. He 
has also two signs of Freya, and beyond doubt is repre- 
sented with a mark of virility or symbol of fertility. A 
little rough three-headed figure in bronze from about 
the same time was once found in Bornholm, and also 
doubtless represents a deity. The mark of Odin and 
Saehrimner on the left and Frey's sceptre of ears of 
corn and his hog on the right show that Thor occupies 
the middle and chief place. In his left hand he holds 
a he-goat, under which another is engraved, — the goats 
he drove in his rolling thunder-car. In his right he 
grasps his axe or hammer. 

After the three chief gods follows Loke the evil spirit 
of Valhalla and a pictorial representation of his three 
greatest misdeeds. He is symbolised by a huge snake 
with Idun's apple in its mouth. With him are two 
youths (Val^ and Narf^). The snake with the apple 
reminds us involuntarily of the Christian representation 
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of the serpent and the apple in Paradise. His theft of 
Idun and the apple is indicated more clearly by the 
giant Thiasse, transformed into an eagle, which is peck- 
ing at Loke, turned into a salmon. The unusually large 
star (Freya's star) placed, contrary to custom, in the 
centre of the ring, facing a hog (Freya's GuUinborste), 
and by the side of the largest snake, certainly indicates 
Loke's theft of Freya's necklace the Brisingamen. So 
too the archer provided like a god with helmet neck- 
and waist-rings, who is aiming at a hind very pro- 
minent with its fawn near a very singular symbol (a 
cross with angles over the arms), is doubtless meant to 
denote a god. This naturally refers to Loke's last and 
greatest misdeed, the slaughter of Balder the god of 
gentleness, shot by the blind Hod unwittingly. Speak- 
ing generally, the mark and hind, which typify Balder, 
have their counterpart in the Christian symbolism de- 
veloped at this time on an oriental-classic basis, which 
represents Christ sometimes by a hart a lamb or a fish, 
and sometimes by a sacred mark. Balder is here 
denoted by a hind or female beast. So too Loke, 
Balder's real " bane-man,"^" is represented in the North- 
ern mythology as a cow, and even as a woman, — since 
he begat his monstrous wolf-children down in the earth 
with Gygen, or the giantess Angerbode.^^ "With Balder 
the picture of the high Valhalla closes. Its special 
significance as the heavenly home of the gods is brought 
out strongly by the rows of stars, which are unusually 
rich, as compared with the other rings of the horn. 
And generally, these in themselves as early as the 

^^ " Bane-man " — applied to Hod in Doom 40. 
2' C. P. B., vol. i. 104, cf, p. 206. 
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Asiatic and classic olden times were used in pictorial 
representations as distinctive signs of divinity. 

On the next ring therefore we see the gate of Val- 
halla with the head of a beast (the horse) carved on 
each side and a spiked lattice (on the top). The fishes 
which follow are in pairs one .above another on the 
outsides of the ring. These denote the stream round 
Valhalla, in which Thjodvitner's fish sported. Outside 
the gate stands a horse with human head, or Centaur, 
one of the Bjergriser (" Mountain- Giants "), who always 
threatened Valhalla. Wherefore Thor kept constant 
watch over them with his hammer. Further we see 
the ash-tree Yggdrasil, to reach which Thor, when the 
gods held council (" Thing ") there, had to wade over 
nine streams. Under the ash is the serpent Mdhog, 
which lay at its roots ; and lastly the stag which stood 
by Yggdrasil, and perpetually nibbled off its twigs. 

The scene now returns to the myth of Balder's death 
and burial, to the sorvowing of the gods and Hermod's 
mission to Hel on Odin's horse Sleipner, to procure 
Balder's liberation. Hermod is returning from Hel 
unsuccessful. He is armed with a spear and mounted 
on Sleipner. Under the horse's head are two coiled 
rings of gold, namely Dropner, laid on Balder's pyre 
by Odin, and a ring which Balder and his bride Nanna 
in the Hall of Hel gave Hermod, to bring back to Odin 
and the goddess Fulla. Behind Hermod is the bridge 
Bifrost with Frigg's (the Earth's) mark and with a star 
(Odin's star), the mark of the heavens, signifying that 
the rainbow Bifrost is a bridge between Earth and 
Heaven. Near Bifrost begins the funeral of Balder, 
at which the gods and goddesses, according to the 
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Edda, were present in full procession with all their 
beasts. 

Next to Bifrost in the centre of the horn and dis- 
tinguished by a frame of special marks Odin is seen 
with Balder. Odin wears a helmet with ear-lappets and 
a ring round his body. In his hand he holds a sword, 
with which he is often represented, e.g., on the Oeland 
bronze plate mentioned above. He is standing be- 
tween two stars. Behind him we recognise his dead 
son Balder, who is laid out in kirtle neck-ring and 
helmet. Probably the thin end of the horn now broken 
off contained the actual beginning of this picture- 
writing. Odin here must therefore be considered as 
ending the funeral ceremonies. He is forced to yield 
his son to Hel. In natural connexion with this the 
mission of Hermod to Hel on Sleipner is also repre- 
sented by the side of Odin and Balder. 

Under this on the next ring with a star and two 
triskeles follow the animals sacred to Odin, — his wolves 
Gere and Freke,^^ his ravens Hugin and Huniu,^ and the 
hog Saehrimner. Next under two of his marks comes 
Frey the god of the earth and navigation. In his left 
hand he holds his sickle ; with his right he is leading 
his horse saddled: between them are a fish and the 
hog Gullinborste. 

On the last ring, with the marks of Balder's mother, 
Frigg, and Frey, the god Hod is, represented with the 
hind lying at full length shot. In its belly is a gaping 
wound. Over this is a woman's head with long plaited 
locks — Nanna doubtless, who followed her husband 
Balder in death. There was in fact a general belief in 

-- "Greedy" and "Fierce." "^ "Thought" and "Mind." 
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olden times that, when the widow followed her hus- 
band in death, the heavy gate of Helheim could not 
strike him on the heel.^* After this is seen a man in 
the act of kicking or running, — either Thor, who, 
according to the Edda, kicked the dwarf Litr into 
Balder's pyre, or perhaps the skater Uller. Lastly Tyr 
is represented, as on the bronze plate from Oeland, 
previously referred to, with a sword or dagger in each 
hand. The rest of the procession of gods is lost with 
the thin end broken off the horn. 

The ornaments on the places where the rings fitted 
together are : a coiled serpent (the Worm of Midgarth) 
between the smallest rings, the triangle (signifying the 
trinity) between the two rings in the middle, and be- 
tween the largest rings plaited work (Frey's ear of 
corn ?) All the minor ornaments on the horn are 
composed in part of Frey's mark, but interspersed with 
the marks of Frigg and her son Balder. 

So too the fine ornaments on the other horn (found 
in 1639) prove the great importance of the representa- 
tions of Balder common to both horns. In the same 
way therefore they are formed solely from the marks 
of Balder, who has now descended from Valhalla to 
Hel, and the triangle — the mark of the triune Thor the 
Watchman and Euler of Hel the Under-world. 

On the first and smallest of the rings provided with 
picture-writing these marks surround the river Gjoll, 
which indicates by its course on the six smaller rings 

'* Corp. Poet. Bor., vol. i. p. 303. "Then" (says Brunhild) "the 
ring-locked door of Hell shall not fall on his heels ; if my company 
follows him hence our convoy shall be no poor one, when five bond- 
maids follow him, eight men-servants of noble blood, my nurse, and 
my fosterer." 
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preceding, that it divides the Upper- from the Uiider- 
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world. Surrounded by mice otters or other animals; 
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betokening the Under-world, with their tails inter- 
twined, is seen the hedge or fence of Hel's realms of 
the Dead composed of a series of nine triangles. Over 
this Hermod had to leap Sleipner when he was sent 
by the gods to seek the release of Balder. The sacred 
number nine doubtless refers to the ancient belief in 
nine Worlds nine Heavens and nine divisions in the 
Under-world.^^ In general the number three plays 
the same prominent part on this horn as on the former. 
After this comes Helheim's open gate with pillars of 
human bones and the mark of the trinity (three pellets 
or dots in a triangle) on the door-leaves. 

The second ring shows the ash Yggdrasil encircled 
by the marks of Odin Frey and the triune Thor in 
threes ; also the wolves Skoll and Hati pursuing the 
moon and sun to swallow them.^* 

From this point, in visible contrast to the first-men- 
tioned horn, all stars and sacred marks cease excepting 
the sign of Frey the earth-god. The background to 
the chief figures is covered only with intertwined 
serpents and human bodies with serpents' tails. All 
the human or semi-human forms except two are naked. 

On the third ring Loke is seen, sometimes as a 
salmon surrounded by a brood of three serpents, and 
sometimes as a beast with human head. The same 
twofold manner of representing Loke by a beast with 
human head over a salmon is also used on the broadest 
and last ring. He is also represented concealed under 
Freya's stolen ornament Brisingamen, which is held 
xjut by two naked figures. 

Next to this on the fourth ring Thor is keeping 

-'' Volosp4 i. 8. -'' Ibid., i. 410 ff. 
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watch with club and axe over Loke's three wolf-chil- 
dren — the Worm of Midgarth the Fenris-wolf and Hel. 
Behind the first is a coiled serpent with the taO. of a 
fish and the mark of Frey the Earth-God, denoting 
that the Worm of Midgarth entwines the Earth. 

On the fifth ring Hel appears in female form with a 
ring round her waist and a knife in her hand. She is 
receiving the dead Balder into her Hall. He is lying 
stretched out behind her and is clad in a kirtle, as on the 
other horn. Thus there is a complete uniformity of 
representation on the centre of both horns, which must 
without fail have reference to one and the same chief 
person. Next to Hel, who seems conceived of as "Mother 
of Monsters three/' three monsters are standing, a moun- 
tain-giant and two ogres (Jeette) with wolves' heads, 
the one with a knife or sickle, the other with an axe. 

The sixth ring shows the coming of the spear-armed 
Hermod on Sleipner to Hel. With a spear in each 
hand he enters the Hall. This and the preceding ring 
differ from all the other compartments of the horn in 
having a background of hovering forms half-human 
half-serpent. Next follows his brother Balder, indi- 
cated by an archer aiming at a hind, as on the other 
horn. In front of him again is the only clothed figure 
on the whole horn, with the exception of the dead 
Balder mentioned before, the ancient Odin himself in 
flowing robes with long hair and with his (Suttung's) 
mead-horn, just as he is portrayed upon many rune- 
stones. This refers to Odin " the ancient Lord's " un- 
successful ride to Helheim to avert Balder's death; 
and possibly it also signifies that his son should live 
bewailed and glorified in the songs of the Skalds. 
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The seventh and last ring has two rows of repre- 
sentations. The one nearest to the mouth of the horn 
refers to Loke's abduction of Iduu and the apple ; it 
depicts Thiasse as an eagle pecking at the salmon 
(Loke) to force Loke to the theft, Loke's terror, the 
excitement of the gods at the disappearance of Idun, 
the discovery made by the Anses of the apple in Loke's 
possession, and Loke when in Falkeham he was com- 
pelled to restore Idun with the apple to Valhalla. 
The second row shows Loke's punishment for Balder's 
death. It represents his flight and capture in a fisher's 
weel by one of the Anses, who wears a neck-ring. Thor 
with an oar is wading out into the river after Loke, 
who has transformed himself into a salmon. Lastly 
we see the capture of Loke; whereupon he is bound 
with his son's guts, and then set on his knees with 
outstretched arms under a venomous snake. Thus the 
representations on both horns of Loke's three misdeeds 
end naturally with his severe punishment.^^ 

As to the main point, according to such an interpre- 
tation of the pictures there can scarcely be a doubt that 
these gold horns, unique both in size and embellish- 
ment, originally formed a pair; and that, like other 
heathen representations in metal stone bone or wood, 
they were a sort of sacred picture-book kept in a temple 
and intended to preserve the kernel of the old' theology 
for the people. They yield contemporaneous evidence 
that the pagan worship was conducted with great and 
costly magnificence, and, what is far more important, 
that this theology in its most essential features lasted 

=' Volospa, i. 106-7. Cf. Loka Senna, 49, 1. 200> (0. P. B., vol. i. 
p. 108.) 

M 
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unchanged in the North during the whole time when 
heathenism flourished at its height, reckoning at least 
from the time of the national migrations. The addition 
of new peoples and the higher tendency of culture at 
this time are clearly shown by the numerous uniform 
hog-finds the introduction of rune-writing the fine 
picture-writing and symbolism and the development of 
the Eomano-barbaric style of art. Out of these a fuller 
religious life grew up. It is not improbable that iu 
the succeeding centuries also the blending of peoples 
old and new the rise of Northern independence and 
the growth of active communications with other lands 
favoured the gradual adoption of somewhat peculiar 
forms assumed by the figures of the gods and many of 
the ancient myths. These became confused with later 
myths, connected possibly with the gradual adoption 
of many gods and goddesses. 

A highly remarkable hint of some such change is 
possibly given by the peculiar position of Thor in refer- 
ence to Odin, subordinate and yet prominent, both on 
the Golden Horns and on the golden bracteates. Odin 
is, it is true, Father of All, supreme in Valhalla, where 
he receives jarls and other mighty men, who fall in 
battle. Notwithstanding, Thor is evidently the chief 
god in the trinity.^^ To him powerful families con- 
secrate all the largest .bracteates and other trinkets, 
most of the temples, in Norway at least and afterwards 
in Iceland, many rune-stones &c. ; and to him as to the 

^ In the remarkable poem Harbards Liod there is a distinct anta- 
gonism between these two gods — Thor the old and Odin the new. 
Thor is there an outlaw, the god of thralls (the conquered natives ?) ; 
Odin owns all the gentle-folk (jarls — the aristocracy by right of con- 
quest?). Harb. 76-7. 
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Lord of the Under-world come all the thralls. This, 
class, which existed in the North in unusually large 
numbers at the introduction of Christianity, was not 
merely composed of prisoners of war, but was in fact 
the remains of the older population, gradually forced 
by intestine feuds and the pressure of superior immi- 
grants to sink from free men into serfs. Hence there 
is double reason for believing that Thor was from the. 
first the chief god in the North, and that Odin, as the 
patron god of battle, did not really take his place 
by the side of Thor as his equal or superior till the 
time of the national migrations, though he was certainly 
worshipped in the North as early as the Bronze-Age. 
Only among a strong martial aristocratic race could the 
lore of Valhalla, in general so. highly developed in its 
way, and the blissful life of battle there continued, to 
win full acceptance, and that too mostly among the chiefs 
who alone might look forward to being taken up among 
the Einherier who dwelt with Odin. 

Much might be said about the ancient sagas of the 
wandering of Odin and the Anses male and female — and 
even of several Odins— into the North, and their prob- 
able connexion with the shiftings of population north- 
wards during the time of the national migrations from 
southern regions, which were then undoubtedly over- 
spread by the Anse-lore,. especially on the Ehiue and 
Baltic. If this be true, it is highly probable that the wor- 
ship of Thor hitherto prevalent in the North may at that 
time have been added to, especially in certain districts, 
by powerful princely houses, who introduced a more 
extensive cult of Odin and also of many of the gods and 
goddesses (Aser and Asynier) who were his compsmioos, 
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or followers, according to the belief of heathenism in its 
last days. This also helps us to understand how Odin, 
as the god of battles, necessarily, though not apart 
from Thor and Prey, assumed supreme position and 
importance in the great temple which was doubtless 
then built or enlarged by the powerful and warlike 
Upsveas at Upsala. Possibly about the same time 
great sanctuaries were erected in Odin's honour or 
enlarged at other places, e.g. in Denmark at Odinse 
(Odin's V(^) in Fyen, where magnificent bog-finds and 
unusually rich hoards of gold are memorials of the 
violent commotions during the Middle Iron- Age, which 
may have accompanied the invasion of warlike ruling 
races. Fairly trustworthy accounts of the temple at 
Leire and of the sacrifices there offered have come down 
to us. The remarkable traces of Christian influence, 
which we clearly see in the later Northern theology, 
and even in the architecture of some of the heathen 
temples described in the Sagas, should also possibly be 
referred to the Middle Age of Iron and to the half- 
heathen half-Christian current of culture then preva- 
lent. Thus the new and more highly developed doc- 
trine of Odin became the foundation to bridge the way, 
as it were, for Christianity into the heathen North. 

The pre-historical conditions in the north and north- 
east of Europe were, as a whole, drawing to a close. 
While the Middle Iron-Age of the North was still 
entirely pre-historie, the northern and western lands of 
Europe were being gradually drawn within the pale 
of Christianity and history. With the end of the 
Middle Iron-Age (about 700 A.D.) in consequence of 
the Viking expeditions and Christianity the faint but 
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growing light of history began to pierce and at last lift 
the mist, through which as yet monuments and anti- 
quities alone have been our fixed and guiding stars. 
"With written history therefore the monumental records 
and ancient relics henceforth dwindle in importance 
till they become mere illustrations of the internal and 
external contemporary conditions of civilisation, the 
main features of which are already known in history. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE VIEING-TIMES IN THE NORTH, 
[b. Second Petiod of the Later Iron- Age, 700-1000 A.D.] 

None of the previous pre-historic periods in the North 
can vie in vast importance with the Middle Iron- Age. 
Colonisation, especially to the North, had advanced as 
though with one bound. The most fertile results 
almost everywhere succeeded the fusion of old and 
new elements of race. The stream of European culture 
was no longer, as of yore, checked on the northern 
frontiers of the old Danish lands, but spread with 
remarkable regularity and on the whole with more 
uniformity, than hitherto, from the extreme south of 
Denmark up to the far north of Sweden and Norway. 
The introduction of agriculture navigation trade and 
warfare became the sources of great wealth. A some- 
what peculiar though barbarised style of art had begun 
to develop. In speech too the inhabitants of the North 
were more and more severed from their Germanic kins- 
men, and for the first time had acquired a written 
language by the introduction of the early runes from 
abroad. But shortly after the close of the Middle Age 
of Iron (about 700 A.D.) these must have given place to 
a peculiarly Scandinavian rune-writing developed in 
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the North itself (about 800 A.B.y A complete theology 
■with a marvellously subtle and profound development 
of symbolistic speech had struck root firmly in the 
people, their whole existence being penetrated with 
reverence for the gods and assurance of a new life 
hereafter. 

In many other points the Middle Age of Iron left 
behind it in the eighth century and subsequently the 
germs of an uninterrupted development of the life 
and culture peculiar to the people of the Northern 
countries. Ornaments weapons and ships gradually 
assumed specially Northern forms. It was as though 
an ancient Northern or north-European national spirit, 
after being long driven back and acted on by fresh 
elements of peoples and a new culture, had again 
broken out in stronger independence. The more the 
purely Christian culture aided by conquest gained a 
firm footing in the neighbouring countries, the more 
were the powerful freedom-loving heathens in the 
North compelled to arm and protect themselves and 
carry on their inner development by themselves, if 
they would hope to defend their religious and political 
independence, which was menaced from many sides. 
The Danes especially, for their protection against the 
power and greed of the German Emperors, had hence- 
forth to bear the brunt of a hard struggle at the 
Kurgrav and Danevirk rampart, a line of fortifica- 
tions constructed according to principles of military 
science on their southern frontier just north of the 
Eider. 

Traces of fortified farmsteads or castles are also to 

^ Vide author's note on Slesvig'a Oldtidsm., pp. 100, loi. 
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be found not merely in the North on suitable hill-tops 
but also in the southern lowlands ; where however men 
confined themselves to the defensive behind moated 
entrenchments and stockades. 

Throughout the North during the pre-historic 
Middle Age of Iron there must have been a large in- 
crease of population and a peculiar national develop- 
ment. This is proved incontestibly by the force in 
which scarcely a hundred years afterwards well armed 
Northern Vikings in great war-ships began to sally 
forth to the terror of their neighbours (770-880 A.D.).^ 
They swarmed abroad on the North Sea, especially 
on the coasts of the western countries, and some ap- 
peared even as far down as the Mediterranean. At 
first these raids were commanded by single chieftains, as 
a private speculation, with the direct object of returning 
to their Northern homes laden with glory and plunder. 
But these were gradually thrown into the shade by 
larger Viking fleets under fixed martial laws. They 
were manned by numerous warlike emigrants and by 
high-born chiefs driven abroad by the pressure of over- 
population and the growing power of the kings, which 
threatened to curtail the power of the petty chiefs. 
Sword in hand, on foot and mounted, they sought to 
win new homes in the western lands, which were torn 
by intestine feuds. The success which attended these 

^ Of the author's Danake Erobring af England og Normandiet, 
Afdel. ; Kap. iv. For the laws under which they sailed (ib. p. 278), 
and the causes which led to the emigration (ib. pp. 30-3 1 ), and gener- 
ally, the author's Danes and Norwegians in England Scotland and 
Ireland (Lond. 1852). Munch, i Deel. i Bind., pp. 437-443. 

Nearly 2000 Danish names exist in the Danelagh : Danske Erobring, 
p. 181, Danes and Norwegians, p. 65 if., and ib. Table, p. 71. 
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national migrations by sea steadily increased their num- 
bers, and encouraged the daring energy which it was 
their task to infuse into the enfeebled and degenerate 
populations of western Europe. The emigrants even 
settled in distant lands as yet uncolonised. But this 
does not seem to have drained the population of the 
North itself to any very perceptible extent. Wher- 
ever they settled, they brought with them their own 
native institutions, with which they well knew how to 
establish security and peace in the countries they 
ruled. The strength and importance of the new settlers 
in the "West are still attested by many Norwegian and 
Danish names of places in Scotland Ireland the north 
of England and Normandy. In these lands, as well as 
in Eussia, constantly increasing discoveries of graves 
and antiquities characteristic of the North and quite 
distinct from the native remains of olden times clearly 
prove that the Northmen in the midst of foreign 
surroundings for a long time clung with remarkable 
pertinacity to their language rune-writing style of art 
customs fashions and other national observances. 
Even to this day in spite of all later intermixtures the 
traces of these are not quite effaced among their 
descendants. 

In these important but too long misunderstood move- 
ments of the people, which formed, as it were, the 
closing scene of the great national migrations in 
Europe, the Danes played a specially prominent part. 
They conquered and settled considerable tracts in the 
north of England, where they quickly mingled with 
the highest aristocracy. Their kings persevering alike 
in the pursuits of peace and war soon had a coinage 
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of their own — a thing as yet unknown in the North 
itself — struck in a peculiarly Northern style. They 
occupied many important points in Ireland, partly in 
union partly at war with the Norse settlers. They 
conquered Normandy, and finally subdued the whole 
of England, where again their Norman kinsmen in later 
times established the supremacy of the new Danish- 
Norman elements on the ruins of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish kingdom. So too they settled firmly 
in the important trading town of Dorestad on the 
Ehine, where it is certain that Northern heathens had 
coins struck, partly in imitation of foreign types but 
also marked with their ancient sacred signs and pic- 
tures, e.g. the marks of Odin Frey and Freya, Thor's 
head, Frey's stag, his ship Skithbladnir, &c. In 
the North itself the Danes extended their dominions 
over the districts next to Scania, especially over the 
south and sometimes even over the whole of Norway. 
Following the example of foreign countries their first 
large realms appear to have been formed in Denmark, 
which owing to its situation was always the first to 
feel the action of currents of culture setting in from 
the south and south-west, especially in the times of 
Charles the Great. With good reason therefore has 
this period of transition from the prehistoric to the 
historic ages in the North been called the time of 
" the Dane-Vaelde," just as the common Northern 
language was in olden times named " The Danish 
Tongue " both in the North and elsewhere. 

The most important position next to Denmark was 
at that time evidently occupied by Norway or " the 
Noregs-Vaelde." The Northmen, who seem to have 
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made the most considerable progress in the building 
of large seaworthy ships, conquered and settled the 
Shetland Islands the Orkneys the most northern and 
western parts of Scotland a portion of north-western 
England and several points in Ireland. They also 
colonised the Faroes Iceland and the coasts of Green- 
land, from which they discovered America. These 
ISTorse colonies and conquests, which deeply affected 
the later development in the western lands, were not 
of such general historical importance as those of the 
contemporary Danish-Normans. But they exercised a 
vast influence in the Northern lands, and of course 
most directly on Norway, which was thus brought into 
active intercourse with the long Christianised West of 
Europe. Scotch and Irish antiquities, as well as traces 
of a growing influence from the West on the products 
of Norse and Northern industries in general, appear 
frequently in the latest Iron- Age, especially in the west 
of Norway. 

Similarly Sweden with its colonies to the East 
became the medium of a new and important connexion 
between the North, Eussia, the Byzantine Empire and 
the Arabian Khalifate. By the steadily increasing 
settlements and conquests of the Swedes on the coasts 
of Finland and the Baltic Provinces the road into the 
interior of Eussia was opened for the first time. 
Northern merchants full of enterprise and eager for 
gain drove a trade with the Byzantines and Arabs. 
They were succeeded by conquering Swedish hosts, 
known as "Eussi," who assumed dominion over the 
Slavs in many places, where ornaments and weapons 
in Northern style are still frequently brought to light. 
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By their superior ability and strength they helped to 
found the later Eussian Empire, Swedish and other 
Northern warriors, who were named by the Eussians 
and Greeks " Vaeringi " (" aliens with civic rights," as 
contrasted with the emigrant Eussi), took service some- 
times with the Eussian princes in their campaigns 
against the Emperors in Byzantium, sometimes as 
"House-carls" or body-guards with the Byzantine 
Emperors themselves. Eussian and ISTorthern princely 
houses contracted marriages with one another. By long- 
continued communications of various kinds Arabian 
and Byzantine wares were imported into the North 
across Sweden and through the marts on the Baltic 
coasts. Great hoards of their coins and other silver 
goods have been preserved in the bosom of the earth, 
where according to hereditary fashion they were hidden 
away by the inhabitants of the North. For Eussia the 
Swedish conquests, which also essentially though im- 
mediately contributed to the establishment of Christi- 
anity, were important in bringing the Slavs into contact 
with and under the influence of the new European 
civilisation. For Sweden the. trade with the East and 
Byzantium became a source of increased prosperity; 
and the numerous foreign imports failed not to exercise 
a definite influence on the native culture and style 
prevalent during the Latest Iron- Age. Gotland, though 
situated far up the more land-locked part of the Baltic, 
had like Oeland and Bornholm, already become an im- 
portant seat of commerce in earlier times. Its proximity 
to Eussia now made it the centre of an extraordinarily 
brisk trade which bartered goods from the East and 
North M'ith merchandise from Germany aud England. 
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This is shown by many thousands of contemporary 
foreign coins discovered on the island. Hoards of 
oriental silver are also found in great quantities in the 
islands of Oeland and Bornholm. From here they are 
met with in decreasing numbers along the south coasts 
of the Baltic, in Denmark, and in the Danish or Norse 
colonies in the north of England and in Ireland. In 
Norway traces of these are far rarer.^ 

Under conditions and connexions so various the 
now no longer purely prehistoric monuments and anti- 
quities of the Latest Iron- Age must in their turn also 
have been stamped with very various characteristics in 
the Northern lands. In Denmark even in the Middle 
Age of Iron the burial customs and antiquities, in con- 
trast with those of the more heathen Sweden and Nor- 
way, indicated the commencement of a strong Christian 
influence and southern Christian culture. This influence 
must have rapidly increased after the year 700 both on 
the peninsula of Jutland, which was most exposed to 
the effects of contact with Germany and France, and 
in the rest of Denmark. Christianity had, it is true, 
already shown itself in some places in Sweden and 
Norway, which had a growing trade with Christians 
abroad. But it lay in the nature of things that Den- 
mark should be the first land of the North from which 
heathenism was expelled. Long in fact before the 
final and complete victory of Christianity heathenism 
bad been tottering on a somewhat insecure footing. As 

3 It is highly significant that the finest collection of Anglo-Saxon 
coins is to be found in Stockholm. At least 25,000 of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are known in Sweden, not counting those which are 
known to have disappeared. 0. Montelius, Kult. Schwed., p. 175. 
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early as 696 to 717 the holy Villibrod had preached to 
Frisians and Danes. By the year 800 many Danes, 
especially in the trade marts, were converted. Shortly 
afterwards the first church was built at Hedeby (die 
modern Slesvig) ; and though this was again destroyed, 
the new religion would not long be denied admittance. 
The history of the ninth and tenth centuries clearly 
reflects the violent internal and external strucsles 
which accompanied the gradual fall of heathenism 
ill Denmark. The old high-places of sacrifice at Y6- 
bjorg (Viborg) in Jutland, Odiusve (Odense) in Fyen, 
Leire in Seeland, and Lund in Scania were obliged to 
make way for Christian churches. Slowly the current 
of culture from the South and West reached the penin- 
sula of Jutland and the islands and Scania beyond. 
The first real bishoprics were founded in the towns of 
Slesvig Elbe and Aarhus about 948, in Odense 988, in 
Eoskilde 1022, and in Lund 1048. Thus between the 
institution of the first permanent bishops in Jutland 
and in Scania a whole century intervened. 

Such a protracted period of fermentation could not, in 
spite of the evident progress of an inner national move- 
ment, be favourable to a general revival or development 
of older purely heathen fashions in the extreme south 
of the North. In comparison with the other Northern 
lands Denmark (including Scania) presents an extraor- 
dinary lack of characteristic heathen graves monu- 
ments and even antiquities of the Latest Iron- Age or 
transition from heathenism to Christianity. In the 
Ages of Stone and Bronze and the Earlier Iron-Age the 
old Danish lands had far surpassed the rest of the 
North in monuments and antiquities. In the Middle 
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Age of Iron they were at least fully equal to them, but 
just when Denmark's supremacy iu the North and be- 
yond was developing with surprising power, the number 
of its monuments and antiquities decreases in a remark- 
able degree. So great indeed is the contrast with the 
rest of the North, that it cannot be explained merely by 
the fact that heathenism and consequently the Latest 
Iron- Age at the final close of the prehistoric period fell 
much earlier in Denmark than in Norway and Sweden, 
more particularly, where heathen forms of graves 
and heathen style were maintained singularly late 
into Christian times. Had heathenism in Denmark 
until the introduction of Christianity continued to 
flourish peacefully with anything like the vigour it 
displayed in Norway and Sweden, there would certainly 
have been more purely heathen memorials of the period 
than the Danish lands are now able to show. The 
chief reason must evidently lie deeper — in the early 
and steadily growing Christian influences on the more 
lively and pliant Danes. But the numerical difference 
in antiquities and monuments may possibly be due to 
the fact that the graves in Denmark are often, as in 
the Middle Age of Iron, laid under the surface, even 
in natural elevations, and can be discovered only by 
purely chance operations. Now and then they are 
indicated by low barrows or horizontal stone-settings 
in circles squares and triangles, and sometimes — as in 
Jutland and especially in Bornholm — in the form of 
ships. Bauta-stones are also sometimes erected near 
them. But though these graves both of burnt and 
unburnt bodies are found in numbers together at some 
few places in Denmark, and form regular cemeteries, 
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they cannot compare either in number or extent with 
the corresponding cemeteries, mostly of burnt bodies, 
in Blekinge Smaaland and the rest of Sweden and in 
Norway. Everywhere in these regions we see far 
more nuinerous and larger bauta-stones low barrows 
and stone-settings, also in the form of ships circles 
squares and, particularly in certain districts, triangles, 
these last not unfrequently with the sides or arms 
so distinctly curved inwards, that they involuntarily 
suggest Odin's mark, the triskele, as their origin. The 
low barrows on the whole were most probably intended 
for poor people — perhaps also for women ; whereas the 
larger " warrior-howes," which often contain unburnt 
bodies, and are found throughout the North, and 
specially in Denmark, seem to have been reserved 
solely for powerful chieftain families. A few such 
large howes, some of them adorned with erect rune- 
stones and strangely enough derived. from the very last 
times of heathenism, are to be met with in Fyen and 
Jutland. In some the unburnt bodies have been 
deposited with numbers of horses gold-mounted horse- 
trappings and carriages weapons ornaments boxes 
wooden buckets and vessels of metal &c. In others 
the corpses have been buried in embroidered clothes 
inwoven with gold, and rest on down-stuffed cushions 
in a wooden grave-chamber fairly deep under the sur- 
face. Several of these warrior-howes in Jutland and 
Fyen (at Pobr for instance with unusual contents con- 
sisting of burnt bones weapons, violently bent, fire- 
steels and other objects) in their form contents 
and to some extent in the rune-stones erected on or 
near the mounds, point, as we should expect, to active 
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communications with the strongly marked heathen 
Norway, and perhaps even to direct influences there- 
from. For in Norway and Sweden the fashion of 
setting up rune-stones seems to have been older than 
in Denmark. Similarly the large wax-tapers at times 
deposited in the graves, viewed in connexion with 
various Christian ornaments or imitations of them, 
indicate that the heathen current setting from the 
North was met by a corresponding and just as strong 
a current from the Christian south. 

But besides the foreign influences in Denmark there 
was evidently a considerable development of native 
dexterity in art. It appears in very large finds of 
smith-work containing among other things magnificent 
gilt saddles casket-mountings &c. Moreover the in- 
scriptions on the Danish rune-stones are all written in 
the later runes ; and further the oldest rune-inscriptions 
that are marked with the distinct characteristics of 
the later runes — in which the protection of the god 
Thor is still often invoked either expressly in words 
or figuratively by his hammer-sign — have so far been 
found in Denmark and Scania, which were then united. 
It is therefore a question whether the development of 
the later rune-writing, though it may well have found 
its way into the various lands of the North at much 
the same time, did not most probably commence in 
Denmark. Here the first advance was made in material 
and spiritual progress. Here too the more extensive 
remains of an older culture and population must have 
favoured such a burst of national energy. Many rune- 
stones in Denmark and throughout the North contain 
epitaphs and memorial writings in verse, and have thus 

N 
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preserved contemporary evidence of the rise of Skaldic 
poetry and the high value which even the mightiest 
set on having their exploits sung in the lays of the 
Skalds. 

Only very feehle traces have as yet been found in 
Denmark of the ancient custom practised by the North- 
men of burying Vikings and distinguished chieftains 
in their ships.* The private Viking raids, which sallied 
forth chiefly to pillage and harry the coasts, owing to the 
growth of population and scarcity of support proceeded 
rather from the naturally poor highlands of Norway 
and Sweden than the more fertile Danish lowlands. 
The nails and considerable remains of ships, in which 
Vikings have been burnt or buried in heights with 
horses hounds weapons and ornaments, appear very fre- 
quently in the warrior-howes on the coasts of Sweden, 
but still more so in Norway, where two ships have 
recently been exhumed from warrior-howes in tolerably 
good preservation. 

The Viking ship recently discovered at Sande-fjord 
was ornamented along the gunwale with large painted 
shields of wood and seems to have been fully equipped. 
Amidships a grave chamber was built for the dead and 
his favourite animals. On the outside of the vessel 
lay the bones of the horses and hounds offered at the 
funeral, about eight of each kind. 

The thousands upon thousands of barrows in which 
it was still the custom in the North down to the very 
last days of heathenism to bury the dead were no 
longer confined to the coasts, as in the Middle Age 

* According to "Arts," p. igo, burial in ships is not yet proved to 
have occurred in Denmark. 
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of Iron but scattered throughout the interior and 
even high up to the extreme North. They are found 
in Sweden as far as lat. 64° and in Norway to lat. 
69° N. Colonisation therefore, as in the preceding 
period, spread far further north in Norway than in 
Sweden. 

From the latter country the settlements extended east- 
wards across Finland, covering a wider area than before. 
Many islands also and the coast-lands in the modern 
Baltic provinces were colonised from Sweden. 

As heathenism drew near its end, cremation owing 
partly to Christian influence seems to have fallen more 
and more into disuse, especially among the more power- 
ful families. Graves under the earth, sometimes with- 
out barrows, came into fashion. In Norway numerous 
discoveries in graves and elsewhere of characteristic 
shell-formed brooches and other ornaments weapons — 
often still deliberately bent or broken according to 
ancient fashion — implements harness smithy tools 
foreign coins jewellery &c. prove the strength of the 
attachment to what was old. But at the same time 
they bear witness to extraordinary life and stir in the 
land and a great industrial activity, the products of 
which varied in different districts. 

A corresponding though not nearly so great a rich- 
ness in antiquities from the last period of heathenism, 
appears during the growth and establishment of the 
" Svea-vaelde " (Supremacy of the Sveas) in Sweden. 
Here also special peculiarities begin to show themselves 
in Svealand Gotaland and even smaller districts. 

Gotland, in so many respects a remarkable island, 
developed a very singular style, which retained many 
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of the older types of the Middle Iron- Age by the side 
of new and special forms. In this fairly isolated island 
unlike the style of the Latest Iron-Age it long con- 
tinued to flourish and extend its influence in various 
directions, even to the Baltic Provinces, as it seems, 
and possibly also to Bornholm. 

But amidst all revolutions and developments in the 
North during the last days of heathenism, and even in 
spite of the commencement of Christianity, the North- 
men clung with old tenacity to their ancestral reverence 
for the images and sacred marks of the gods. As 
in the previous Middle Age of Iron, they continued 
throughout the North, and now even in their colonies 
abroad to put these marks of consecration on their 
weapons trinkets household furniture grave-goods and 
monumental stones. The ornaments, it is true, became 
more and more complex in their form and decorations, 
which were composed of interlacing figures of animals 
and barbarised in style, partly in consequence of the 
new and strong influences of the Irish and Carlovingian 
styles of art encouraged by Viking and trade. But 
through these or by the side of them, especially on 
Swedish rune-stones, the older Eomano-Germanic snake- 
ornaments^ closely connected with the marks of the 
gods are conspicuously prominent. 

Upon many objects, particularly in the large silver 
finds, frequently hidd-en with a religious object, we still 
see both here and in other lands the same hammered 

'' Snakes were supposed to watch over treasure. Cf. Fafnismal, and 
the later legends of dragons : in this case Thor the slayer of snakes 
seems to have been converted into a Christian saint, St. George. Else- 
where he appears to have degenerated into the medieval homed 
DevU. 
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triangular ornaments, most of them enclosing three 
dots, which, as the marks of the trinity or the triune 
Thor, so generally adorned bracteates mountings and 
other articles of ornament in the Middle Age of Iron. 
The head and hammer of Thor and the swastika are 
regularly met with on the rune-stones and trinkets. 
Especially was it the custom in the Viking times to 
carry small Thor's hammers of silver,® very often 
attached to silver-chains round the neck. Such a 
hammer from Scania is adorned on the top with the 
head of Thor's bird the eagle. 

The peculiarly Northern trifid or trefoil brooches 
must have originated in Odin's mark, the triskele, 
which is also frequently used in the middle of them. 
This sign appears also on many ornaments weapons 
and occasionally rune-stones. Odin himself, either 
alone or with other gods, is represented on not a few 
rune-stones, but mostly in Sweden.'' A large bauta- 
stone standing on a barrow at Eamsjo in Upland repre- 
sents Odin on Sleipner fighting with his spear against 
the Worm of Midgarth and the Fenris-wolf. Their 
gaping maws signify that Odin will be swallowed by 
them. On a rune-stone at Leberge in Ostergotland we 
see Vidar raising tlie dead Odin from the ground, and 
planting his iron-shod foot in the maw of the Fenris- 
wolf, after which, according to the Edda, he slew it.* 
Besides the remarkable rune-stones at Sanda in Gotland, 
previously alluded to, on which the trinity Thor Odin 

^ " Arts," fig. 240. 

' Odin was reputed the inventor of runes, as well as god of battles. 
Hence the frequency of runes on swords. 

8 Cf. Vafthrathnis-mal, v. 210 (C. P. B. i. p. 208) : also Volospil 
161-5 (ib. p. 200). 
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and Frey is carved, — the last with a large goose bending 
over him, — a rune-stone at Habblingbo, also in Gotland, 
represents Odin on Sleipner, with two Valkyries hover- 
ing above him, while a third is handing him his mead- 
horn. A similar rune-stone at Laivide, in Gotland, 
shows the Ancient Odin holding his mead-horn and 
driving Sleipner in his battle-chariot. On his shoulder 
and over the horse is his raven ; at the top hovers a 
Valkyrie with a shield, and by the foreleg of the horse 
stands one of Odin's wolves. On the stone at Tjangvide,^ 
also in Gotland, under a representation of Odin similar 
to that on the Habblingbo stone, we also see Fray's 
Ship of the Air Skithbladnir with the gods on board, 
which is repeated on the Habblingbo stone just men- 
tioned, where the hull of the ship is adorned with 
ornaments of the trinity. 

The death of Odin's son Balder is commemorated on 
a large stone preserved by the side of two rune-stones 
at Hunestad in Scania. The carving on this has been 
shown to represent the giantess Hyrroken, who launched 
Balder's ship from the land at his burial — a feat which 
no one else could perform. She is pictured, just as the 
Edda describes her, on a wolf with vipers for reins. 
On one of the rune-stones standing near we see a 
helmed man in a short cloak with a huge axe, undoubt- 
edly Thor, who is said to have slain Hyrroken with his 
hammer or axe, because the gods feared her strength, 
after her exploit at Balder's burial. Two stones set up 
immediately in front and originally belonging to the 
same magnificent monument may also with reason be 
looked upon as having represented some of the other 

» 0. Montelius, Kult. ^chwed. , fig. 115. 
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dangerous monsters, partly in the shape of wolves, 
which it wasThor's special duty.to watch, particularly the 
Fenris-wolf the Worm of Midgarth and Hel. Here again 
we clearly recognise in the stone-pictures, easily under- 
stood by all at that time, the antiquity of the Balder- 
myth and its deep significance to the people of the 
North. 

Frey's marks are commoner now than Odin's, espe- 
cially the cross, which is inscribed on numerous objects 
and trinkets in particular. The horses and birds often 
carved with them on Swedish rune-stones must cer- 
tainly have reference, sometimes at least, to Ereya's 
sacred animals the horse and goose. On each of the 
gilded saddles found at Mollemosegaard in Fyen and 
elsewhere in Denmark, as well as on stirrups ^^ overlaid 
with gilded metal from Velds in north Jutland, we also 
see long-necked birds undoubtedly intended for geese. 
The horses' heads and figures of horses on many saddles 
seem to point also to Frey. Similarly Freya's marks 
appear regularly along with Frey's, and — as was custom- 
ary in earlier times — mostly on ornaments, occasionally 
in connexion with phallic emblems. 

On some tolerably late bracteates in Sweden, which 
have been copied from Cufic coins, the tree Yggdrasil 
is distinctly stamped between sacred signs on the 
rim. On a larger scale Yggdrasil is repeated several 
times with Frey's marks on a silver beaker found 
at Fejo in Laaland, which dates from the eighth or 
ninth century, and is decorated with many interlaced 
ornaments. In the top of the tree two birds — a hawk 
and an eagle — are perched on a single spot, while at 
^" "Arts," fig,. 230. 
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the side Thor's eagle Odin's raven and Freya's cat 
are depicted. Some smaller silver beakers found in 
the same spot are engraved with ornaments of the 
trinity. 

Such pictures of the gods and sacred marks had 
evidently sunk deep into the minds of the old North- 
men. The first Christian teachers very adroitly sought 
to engraft Christian ideas as far as possible on the 
heathen, to smooth the way for the transition. No 
wonder then that mixtures of heathen and Christian 
motives appear, and that the heathen marks and even 
the pictorial representations of heathen legends con- 
tinued into the Christian period. But it is stranger 
to find them so often and so late used in the very 
churches and on purely ecclesiastical objects. The 
triskele or Odin's mark and the marks of Thor — the 
swastika and hammer — as well as the ancient wheel- 
figures enclosing Prey's and Freya's signs are met with 
here and there on baptismal fonts sepulchral monu- 
ments and churches right into the twelfth century in 
Denmark. Here too, as elsewhere, they have been, to 
some extent at least, transferred to Christ or the 
Christian Trinity. Nor are there wanting in Denmark 
obvious representations of heathen legends, though 
mostly secular. An evident confusion or similarity 
between heathen and Christian ideas is shown in 
Denmark by the large rune-stone set up in honour 
of Gorm and Thyra at JelHnge with its image of 
Christ surrounded by ornaments formed of the triskele 
and interlaced work. So too in Sweden on a much 
later baptismal font in the church of Ostra Eneby 
the Christian Trinity is depicted as Three Persons 
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adorned with haloes — each halo containing a cross. 
They are seated side by side in a frame, just as the 
heathen Trinity is represented with Odin Thor and 
Frey in one frame on the rune-stone at Sanda in 
Gotland. 

But the church buildings fonts seats &c. in Sweden 
and Norway were beyond comparison more frequently 
and recently than in Denmark decorated with the old 
marks and with larger wood carvings and correspond- 
ing sculptures of the heathen legends of gods and 
heroes. They recall the Volsungs and Gjukungs, and 
how King Gunnar with his harp lulled the snakes in the 
snake-pit to sleep. A favourite subject is the famous 
hero Sigurd Fafnesbane, who slew the dragon which 
brooded over a vast hoard of gold — a deed which is 
also glorified on several ancient rock-engravings and 
rune-stones in Sweden. 

Thus in the transition from the prehistoric to the 
purely historic times in the North the contemporary 
memorials shed additional light on the way in which 
heathenism, after being undermined and finally over- 
thrown in Denmark, must have rallied and long main- 
tained its last forces in the higher North, in Sweden 
and Norway, until at last compelled, but not before the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, to retreat entirely before 
the steady irresistible advance of Christianity through- 
out the whole domain of the Scandinavian people. 
Finmark and Lapland on the contrary long continued 
in barbarous heathenism. Like the temples of Den- 
mark previously, the large pagan temples and houses 
of sacrifice in Sweden (at Upsala and many other 
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places) and in ITorway (at Moren, on Lade &c.) inevi- 
tably fall into decay, and are succeeded by churches 
in honour of the White Christ. 

Even at that time the gap between the development 
of culture in Denmark and in the rest of the North, 
which from the Age of Stone was steadily decreasing, 
had been considerably lessened. Thenceforth it was 
destined to become gradually more and more filled up 
by the essential uniformity of Christian culture. A 
full historic age had at last with the introduction of 
Christendom arisen throughout the North. Far down 
however into the Middle Ages the remains of the 
original heathenism, and of the prehistoric conditions of 
settlements and culture generally, continue to glimmer 
through the new social organisation and general internal 
development of culture in the various regions of the 
North. But in every way the traces of the ancient 
heathenism grew fainter in Denmark than in the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Norway and Sweden to the 
north, which were Christianised at a later time, and 
still more than in the distant republic of Iceland, which 
Norway when still purely heathen had founded. Thus 
it was that Iceland in its institutions its national life 
and its remarkable saga literature has been the means 
of throwing a flood of light and splendour over the 
Viking-life and decline of heathenism in Norway, its 
motherland, and in the North generally. Nor is this 
all. As the light steadily grows and penetrates the 
darkness of heathenism in its last stronghold among 
the Germanic peoples in the far North, it begins to 
reflect a remarkably clear light back across the previous 
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ages of almost vanished heathen conditions in other 
lands to the west and especially to the south, where 
Gotho-Germanic races had once parted from their near 
kindred, to find after many changes and chances a new 
and abiding home in the Scandinavian North. 



APPROXIMATE CONSPECTUS 



PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENTS AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CULTURE IN THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH. 



I. At least 3000 years before Christ : Early Stone-Age, come 
from the south-west, reaching only as far as Jutland and the 
Danish Islands, on the coasts creeks rivers and lakes, vanishing 
on the extreme coasts of Scania and the Cattegat at the most 
southerly point of Norway. The rest of the North uninhabited. 
Contemporaneous Late Stone- Age in the South and West of 
Europe. 

II. About 2000-1000 B.C. : Later Stone-Age, also from the soutli- 
■west ; in the Danish lowlands and interior ; spreading gradually 
to the southernmost portion of the great Scandinavian peninsula, 
to about 59°. Nori^i-4)f this no settlement, or only very faint. 
Full Bronze- Age at this time in the lands on the Mediterranean. 

III. About 1000-500 B.C.: Earl)/ Bronze Age, from the south, 
little by little to about the same extent northwards, perhaps 
further to the extreme west coast of Norway ; elsewhere in 
Norway and the north of Sweden general Stone-Age for the 
first time. Among the Lapps and Finns in the high North an 
" Arctic " Stone- Age comes in from the north-east. Iron-AL;e 
and classic culture then advancing in southern Europe. 

IV. About 500 B.C. to the time of Christ's Birth : Later Bronze 
Age, spread thickly to lat. 59° ; further northwards, — in north 
Sweden to lat. 62°, and in Norway to lat. 66°, slowly driving the 
Stone-Age back. A considerably developed pre-Roman Age of 
Iron reached the centre and West of Europe. 
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V. Abmit the time of Christ's Birth till 450 a.d. : Early Iron Age, 
at first pre-Roman, but mostly Roman, and as yet prevailing only 
in the old Danish lands, in any case very faint in central Sweden 
and the south of Norway ; Bronze- Age, for the most part higher 
northwards as far as the domains of the " Arctic " Age of Stone, 
which continued still in full force. 

VI. About 450-700 A.D. : Middle Age of Iron (or first period of 
the Later Iron Age), at last virtually over the whole North, even 
remarkably high to the north, especially on the coasts rivers and 
lakes in Sweden to 63° N., in Norway to 69°. The real Early 
Iron- Age for north Sweden and the north of Norway. Foreign 
Romano-Germanic iniluence preponderates. 

VII. About 700-1000 A.D. : Viking-Times (or second period of 
the Later Iron- Age). Iron-culture common and peculiar to nearly 
the whole of the North both on the coasts and interior, as well 
as in some degree among the Northern colonists abroad, but 
least distinctly heathen in Denmark. The Stone-Age meantime 
scarcely yet completely driven out of the extreme north of Fin- 
mark and Lapland. 
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count Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange ; also an Explanation of the 
German Chain Eule. 24th Edition, revised and enlarged. By AVilliam Anderson, 
12mo, pp. 288, cloth. 5s. 

ANDERSON and TUGMAN. — Mercantile Correspondence, containing a Collection 
of Commercial Letters in Portuguese and English, with their translation on opposite 
pages, for the use of Business Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treat- 
ing in modem style of the system of Business in the principal Commercial Cities 
of the World. Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of 
Lading, Drafts, &c. With an Introduction and copious Notes. By William 
Anderson and James E. Tugman. 12mo, pp. xi. and 193, cloth. 1867. 63. 

APEL. — Prose Speoimesns for Translation into German, with copious Vocabularies 
and Explanations. By H. Apel. 12mo, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1862. 4s. 6d. 

APPLETON (Dr.)— Life and Literary Relioo. See Eaglish and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library, Vol. XIII. 

ARAGO. — Les Akistocraties. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. E. P. H. Brette, B. D. , 
Head Master of the French School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the Universitj 
of London. Fcap. Svo, pp. 244, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

ARMITAGE. — Lectures on Painting : Delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy. By Edward Armitage, R.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, with 29 Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 1883. 73. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the Mali^bhtoata. By Edwin 
Arnold, C.S.L, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 282, oloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam's Rosary : being the Ninety-nine beau- 
tiful names of Allah. With Comments in Verse from various Oriental sources 
as made by an Indian Mussulman. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.L, &:c. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 320, cloth. 1884. 73. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — The Light of Asia ; or. The Gebat Rendnoiation (Mahabhinish- 
kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 
of Buddliism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., &c. Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 240, limp parchment. 
1885. 3s. 6d. Library Edition. 1883. 7s. 6d. Illustrated Edition. Small 4to. 
pp. XX. -196, cloth. 1884. 2I3. 

ARNOLD. — The Secret of Death : Being a Version, in a popular and novel form, 
of the Katha Upanishad, from the Sanskrit. With some Collected Poems. By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. -406, cloth. 
1885. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — The Song Celestial ; or, Bhagavad-Git.S (from the Mahabhirata). 
Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being under 
the form of Krishna. Translated from the Sanskrit Text. By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1885. 5s. 

ARNOLD. — The Iliad and Odyssey of India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
&c. , &o. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. Is. 

ARNOLD. — A Simple Translitekal Grammar of the Thekibh Language. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — Indian Poetry. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

ARTHUR. — The Coparceners : Being the Adventures of two Heiresses. By F. 
Arthur. Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-312, cloth. 1885. 10s. 6d. 

ARTOM. — Sermons. By the Rev. B. Artom, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of England. First Series. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1876. 6s. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENOAL. List of Publications on application. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY.— Journal op the Kotal Asiatio Sooibtt of Great Britain 

AND Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 

8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 43. to 6s. each. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY.— Journal of the Eotal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

AND Ireland. New Series. 8to. Stitched in wrapper. 1864^84. 

VqI. I., 2 ParU, pp. iv. and 490, 16s.— Vol. II., 2 Parts, pp. 522, 16s.— Vol. III., 2 Parts, 
pp. 516, with Photograph, 22s.— Vol. IV., 2 Parta. pp. 521, 16s.— Vol. V., 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 
10 fuU-page and folding Plates, ISs. 6d.— Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, with 2 Plates and a Map, 8s. 
—Vol. VI. Part 2, pp. 272, with Plate and Map, 8s.— Vol. VII., Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate. 
88.— Vol. VII., Part 2, pp. 204, witli 7 Plates and a Map, 8s.— Vol. VIII,, Part 1, pp. 156, with 
3 Plates and a. Plan, 8a.— Vol. VIII., Part 2, pp. 152, 8s.— Vol. IX., Part 1, pp. 154, with a 
Plate, 8s.— Vol. IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 Plates, 10s. 6d.— Vol. X., Part 1, pp. 156, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 8s.— Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 6s.— Vol. X., Part S. pp. 204, Ss —Vol. XI., 
Part 1, pp. 128, 5s.— Vol. XL, Part 2, pp. 15S, with 2 Plates, 7s. 6d.— Vol. XI., Part 3, pp. 250, 
83.— Vol. XII., Part 1, pp. 162, 5s.— Vol. XII., Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 Plates and Map, 6s.— 
Vol. XII., Part 3, pp. 100, 4s.— Vol. XII., Part 4, pp. x., 152., cxx., 16, 8s.— Vol. XIII., Part 1, 
pp. 120, 5s.— Vol. XIII., Part 2, pp. 170, with a Map, 8s.— Vol. XIII., Part 3, pp. 178, with a 
Tahle, 7s. 6d.— Vol XIII., Part 4, pp. 282, with aPlate and Table, 10s. 6d.— Vol. XIV., Part I, 
pp. 124, with a Table and 2 Plates, 5s.— Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 164, with 1 Table, 7s. 6d.— Vol. 
XIV., Part 3, pp. 206, with 6 Plates, 8s.— Vol. XIV., Part 4, pp. 492, with 1 Plate, 14s.— Vol. 
XV., Part 1, pp. 136, 6s. ; Part 2, pp. 158, with 3 Tables, 5s. : Part 3, pp. 192, 6s. ; Part 4, pp. 
140, 6s.— Vol. XVI., Part 1, pp. 188, with 2 Plates, 7s. Part 2, pp. 184, with 1 Plate, 9s. 
Part S, July 1884, pp. 74-clx., 10s. 6d, Part 4, pp. 132, 8s.— Vol, XVIL, Part 1, pp. 144, with 
6 Plates, lOs. 6d. Part 2, pp. 194, with a Map, 9s. 
ASPLET. — The Complete French Course. Part II. Containing all the Rules of 

French Syntax,. &o., &c. By Georges C. Asplet, French Master, Frome. Fcap. 

Syo, pp. XX. and 276, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 
ASTON. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By W. G. Aston, 

M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1873. 12s. 
ASTON.— A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. Aston, 

M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.'a Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 

Edition. Svo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s. 
ASTONISHED AT AMERICA. Being Cursort Deductions, &c., &o. By Zigzag. 

Fcap. 8to, pp. xvi.-108, boards. 1880. I3. 
AUCTORES SANSCRITI. 

Vol. I. The jAiMiNiTA-NTATA-MALi-VisTARA. Edited for the Sanskrit Text 
Society, under the supervision of Theodor Goldstiicker. Large 4to, pp. 582, 
cloth. £3, 13s. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of "Words, by A. 
F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s. 6d. Stitched, 3s. 6d. 

Vol. III. VaitIna Sutra : The Ritual of the Athaeva Veda. Edited, with 
Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. E. Garbe. Svo, pp. viii. and 120, sewed. 

, 1878. 5s. 

Vols. IV. and V.— Vaedhamana's Ganaratnamahodadhi, with the Author's 

Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, 

Ph.D. Svo. Part L, pp. xii. and 240, wrapper. 1879. 63. Part IL, pp. 240, 

wrapper. 18S1. 6s. 

AUGIER.— Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited with English 

Notes and Notice on Augier. By T. Karcher, LL.B. , of the Royal Military Academy 

and the University of London. 12mo, pp. xiii. and 146, cloth. 1867. 23. 6d. 
AUSTIN. — A Pbaotioal Treatise on the Preparation, Combination, and Applica- 
tion of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which is added many 

useful Recipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. By 

James G. Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp. 192, cloth. 1862. 53. 
AUSTRALIA. — The publications of the various Australian Government Lists on 

application. 
AUSTRALIA.— The Year Book of Australia for 1885. Published under the 

auspices of the Governments of the Australian Colonies. Demy Svo, pp. 774 ; 

•with 6 Large Maps ; boards. 5s. 
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AXON.— The Mechanic's Fbiekd. A Collection of Keceipts and Practical Sug- 
gestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
Gilding, Glass-working, &o. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E. A. Axon, 
M.R.S.L., F.S.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 339, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

EABA. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with Easy Progressive 
Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 92, cloth. 1873. os. 

BACON. — The Life and Times or Francis Baoon. Extracted from the Edition of 
his Occasional Writings by James Spedding. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xx. , 710, and 
xiv., 708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

BADEN-POWELL. — Peoteotion AND Bad Times, with Special Reference to the 
Political Economy of English Colonisation. By George Baden-Powell, M.A., 
F.R. A.S., F.S.S., Author of "New Homes for the Old Country," &c., &o. 8vo, 
pp. xii. -376, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

BADER. — The Natural and Morbid Changes of the HuMiN Eye, and their 
Tkeatmest. By C. Bader. Medium 8vo, pp. viii. and 506, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

BADEK. — Plates illustratino the Natural ahd Morbid Changes op the Human 
Bye. By C. Bader. Six ohromo-lithographic Plates, each containing the figures 
of six Eyes, and four lithographed Plates, with figures of Instruments. With an 
Explanatoiy Text of 32 pages. Medium 8vo, in a portfoUo. 21s. Price for Text 
and Atlas taken together, £1, 12s. 

BADLEY. —Indian Missionary Eecord and Memorial Volume. By the Rev. B. 
H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8vo, pp. xii. and 280, cloth. 
1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALFOUR. — Waifs and Strays from the Par East ; being a Series of Disconnected 
Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederick Henrv Balfour. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALFOUR. — The Divine Classic op Nan-Hua ; being the Works of Chuang Tsze, 
Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and Copious Annotations in English and 
Chinese. By F. H. Balfour. 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 426, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

BALFOUR. — Taoist Texts, Ethical, Political, and Speculative. By F. H. Balfodr, 
Editor of the North-China Herald. Imp. 8vo, pp. Ti.-118, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

BALL. — The Diamonds, Coal, and Gold oj India ; their Mode of Occurrence and 
Distribution. By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of India. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 136, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

BALL.— A Manual oe the Geology op India. Part III. Economic Geology. By 
V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S. Royal 8vo, pp. xx. and 640, with 6 Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. 10s. 

BALLAD SOCIETr— Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTYNE. — Elements op Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the Bast India College at Haileybury. By James R. BaUantyne. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BALLANTYNE.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopadela. Fourth Edition. By James R. BaUantyne, LL.D., Libra- 
rian of the India Office. 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1884. 33. 6d. 

BALLANTYNE. — The Sahkhta Aphorisms of Kapila. See Trubner's Oriental 
Series. 

BARANOWSKI. — Vadb Meoom de la Lanqce Fran^aise, redige d'aprSs les Dio- 
tionnaires classiques aveo les Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que donne lAcademie 
Fran^aise, on qu'on trouve dans les ouvrages des plus c61dbres auteurs. Par J. J. 
Baranowski, avec I'approhation de M. E. Littr^, S&ateur, &c. Second Edition. 
32mo, pp. 224. 1883. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BARANOWSKI.- Anglo-Polish Lexicon. By J. J. Baranowski, formerly Under- 
Secretary to the Bank of Poland, in Warsaw. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 492, cloth. 
1883. 6s. 
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BAEANOWSEI.— Slownik Polsko-Angiblski. (Polish-Englisli Lexicon.) By J. 
J. Baranowski. Foap. 8vo, pp. iv.-402, cloth. 1884. 63. 6d. 

BARENTS' EELICS.— Recovered in tlie summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Boyal Architect at the Hague. Published by command 
of His Excellency, "W. F. Van r.R.P. Taehnan Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface, by S. E. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fao-simile of the Scroll. 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

BARRIERE and CAPENDU.— Les Faux Bonshommes, a Comedy. By Th(^odore 
Barrifere and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
rifere, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvi. and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

BARTH.— The BEiiGiONS OP India. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

BARTLETT.— DioTioNAET op Americanisms. A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Eussell Bartlett. Fourth 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth. 
1877. 20s. 

BATTYE.— What is Vital Fokce? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Moi-phology, and Epidemics ; to which is added an 
Appendix upon Geology, Is THE Denteital Theobt of Geology Tenable ? By 
Richard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

BAZLEY.— Notes on the Epiotclodial Cdtting Frame of Messrs. Holtzapffel k 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous, 
niustrations of its Capabilities. Bv Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo, pp. 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLEY. —The Stars in Theib Courses : A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the 
5.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in 'English latitudes. 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of "Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame." 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

BEAL. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. Beal, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL. — The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By the Rev. Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 123. 

BEAL. — Dhammapada. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

BEAL. — Buddhist Literature in China : Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, pp. XX. and 186, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL.— Si-Yo-Ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World. See Triibner's 
Oriental Series. 

BEAMES.— Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., B.C.S., &c. Second enlargeil 
and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BEAMES. — A Comparative Grammar op the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
to wit, Hindi, P.anjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames, B.C.S., M R.A.S., &c ,(S:c. Demy 8vo. Vol. L On Sounds. Pp. xvi. 
and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s.— Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. Pp. xii. and 
348, cloth. 1875. 16s.— Vol. III. The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 1879. 16s. 

BELLEW. — From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative of a Journey through 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan. and Iran in 1872 ; together with a Synoptical 
Grammar and Vocabulary of theBrahoo Language, and a Record of the Meteorolo- 
gical Observations on the March from the Indus to the Tigi'is. By Henry Walter 
Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon, B,S.C. 8vo, pp. viii. and 496, cloth. 1874. 14s. 
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BELLEW. — Kashmir and Kashohak : a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. "W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 
420, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

BELLEW.— The Races of Afohanistan. Being a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nations Inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. "W". Bellew, C.S.I., late 
on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Svo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 73. 6d. 

BELLOWS.— Enolish Outline Tooabulaby for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. "With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters, by Professor Summers, King's College, 
London. Crown Svo, pp. vi. and 368, cloth. 1867. 63. 

BELLOWS. — OoTLiSB Diotionart for the use op Missionaries, Explorers,' and 
Students op Lahouaqe. By Max Mtiller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. "With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown Svo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1S67. 7s. 6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tons les Verbes. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL.B., of the "University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Loudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
"Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS. — French and English Dictionary for the Pooket. By John Bellows • 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ' 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles. 
Paris, and London, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or Persian without tuck. 1S77. 10s. 6d.; morocco tuck, 123. 6d. 

BENEDIX. — Der Vettbr. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. "With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. "Weinmann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BENFEY. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit LAHauASE, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the "University of Gottin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal Svo, pp. viii. and 296, clotb. 
1868. lOs. 6d. 

BENTHAM. — Theory of Leoislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 

French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post Svo, pp. xv. 

and 472, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
BETTS.— 5'ee Valdes. 
BE"VERIDGIE. — The District of Bakakgawj. Its History and Statistics. By H. 

Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. Svo, pp. xx. and 

460, cloth. 1876. 2I3. 
BHANDAEEAE.— Eaklt History op the Dekkan DO"vrN- to the Mahomedan" 

Conquest. By Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Hon. M.E.A.S., Professor 

of Oriental Languages, Dekkan College. "Written for the Bombay Gazette, Royal 

Svo, pp. 128, wrapper. 1884. 5s. 
BICKNELL.— 5fee Hafiz. 
BIEEBAUM. — History op the English Langhage and Litekatuks. — By F. J. 

Bierbaum, Ph.D. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 270, cloth. 1883. 3s. 
BIGANDET. — THE Life op Gaudama. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 
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BUiLINGS.— The Pbinoiples op Ventilation and Heating, and their Practical 
Application. By John S. Billings, M.D,, LL.D. (Edinb.), Surgeon U.S. Army. 
Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 216, cloth. 1884. IBs. 

BIECH.— Fasti Monastioi Aevi Saxosioi ; or. An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Beligious Houses in England previous to the N'orman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Bii-ch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BIBD. — Physiolooioal Essatb. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. By Robert Bird, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

BIZYENOS.— AxeiAEH AYPAI. Poems. By George M. Bizyenos. With Frontis- 
piece Etched by Prof. A. Legros. Royal 8vo, pp. viii.-312, printed on hand-made 
paper, and richly bound. 1883. £1, lis. 6d. 

BLACK.— Young Japan, Yokohama and Yedo. A Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the Close of 1879 ; with 
a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a Period of Twenty-one Years. By J. 
R. Black, formerly Editor of the " Japan Herald," &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. 
xviii. and 418 ; xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s. 

BLACKET.— Reseakches ihto the Lost Histoeies of America ; or. The Zodiac 
shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map, in which the Atlantic Isle is delineated ; so 
that Light can be thrown upon the Obscure Histories of the Earthworks and 
Ruined Cities of America. By W. S. Blacket. Illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. 8vo, pp. 336, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

BLADES. —Shaksperb and Typography. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere's 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Illustra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3s. 

BLADES.— The Biogbapht and Typography of William Caxton, England's First 
Printer. By W. Blades. Founded upon the Author's " Life and Typography of 
William Caxton." Brought up to the Present Date. Elegantly and appropriately 
printed in demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. 
£1, Is. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

BLADES. — The Enemies of Books. By William Blades, Typograph. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 112, parchment wrapper. 1880. 

BLADES.— An Accodnt of the German Morality Play entitled Depositio 
Corncti Ttpogkaphioi, as Performed in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. With a Rhythmical Translation of the German Version of 1648. By 
William Blades (Typographer). To which is added a Literal Reprint of the 
unique Original Version, written in Plaat Deutsch by Paul de Wise, and printed 
in 1621. Small 4to, pp. xii.-144, with facsimile Illustrations, in an appropriate 
binding. 1885. 7s. 6d. 

BLAEEY. — Memoirs of Dr. Robert Blakey, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 252, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

BLEEK. — REYNiKD THE Fox IK SoDTH AFRICA ; Or, Hotteutot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK. — A Brief Accodnt of Bdshman Folk Lore, and other Texts. By W. H. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BLtTMHARDT.- See Charitabali. 

BOEHMEB. — See Valdes, and Spanish Reformers. 

BOJESEN.— A Gdidk to tbb Danish Lahobaoe. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 5s. 
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BOLIA.— The German Caligkaphist : Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOOLE. — Message of Psyohio Science to Mothers and Nokses. By Mary 
Boole. Crown 8vo, pp. xir. and 266, cloth. 1883. 5s. 

BOTTRELL.— Stories and Folk-Lobe of West Cornwall. By William Bottrell. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Blight. Third Series. 8to, pp. viii. and 200, 
cloth. 1884. 6s. 

BOY ENGINEERS.— See under LtJKlN. 

BOYD.— NioiNANDA ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sa-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Cambridge. With an Introduction 
by Professor Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xTi. and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

BBADSHAW. — DicTiONAET or Bathing Places and Climatic Health Resorts. 
Much Revised and Considerably Enlarged. With a Map in Eleven Colours. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxviii. and 364, cloth. 1884. 2s. 6d. 

BRENTANO.— On the History and Development op Gilds, and the Origin of 

Trade-Unions. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 

Utriusque et Philosophiae. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 

Gilds. 3. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gflds. 5. Trade-Unions. 

8vo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 
BRETSCHNEIDER.— Early European Researches into the Flora oe China. 

By E. Bretsohneider, M.D., Physician of the Russian Legation at Peking. Demy 

8vo, pp. iv. and 194, sewed. 1881. 7s. 6d. 
BRETSCHNEIDER.— BoTANIOON SiNICDM. Notes on Chinese Botany, from Native 

and Western Sources. By B. Bretsohneider, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 228, wrapper. 

1882. IDs. 6d. 
BRETTE.— French Examination Papers set at the University of London from 

1839 to 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 

Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 3s. 6d. ; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 
BRITISH MUSEUM.— List of Publications op the Trustees of the British 

Museum, on application. 
BROWN.— The Dervishes ; OR, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown, 

Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 

stantinoj)le. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 lUastrations. 1868. 14s. 

BROWN.— Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By Charles 
Philip Brown, M.R.A.S., Author of a Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c.. Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. Svo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE. — How to use the Ophthalmoscope ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &;c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xi. and 108, with 35 Figures, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE,— A BXngIli Primer, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s. 

BROWNE.— A Hindi Primer in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown Svo, pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNE. — An Uriy.( Primer in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 

Crown Svo, pp. 32, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 
BROWNING SOCIETY'S PAPERS,— Demy Svo, wrappers. 1881-84. Part L, pp. 

116. 10s. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833-81. Part IL, pp. 142. 

10s. Part IIL, pp. 168. 10s. Part IV., pp. 148. 10s. Part V., pp. . 10s. 

BROWNING'S POEMS, Illustrations to. 4to, boards. Parts I. and II. 10s. each. 
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BEUNNOW.— 5ce Scheffbl. 

BRUNTON.— Map of Japan. See under Japan. 

BUDGE. — Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Extracts from the Annals of 
Shalmaneserll., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological Notes. By- 
Ernest A. Budge, B.A., M.E.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BUDGE. — HiSTOET OF ESAKHADDON. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

BUNYAN.— Scenes from the Pilgrim's Progress. By. K. B. Eutter. 4to, pp. 
142, boards, leather back. 1882. 5s. 

BURGESS :^- 

Aroh^ological Survey op Western India : — 

Report op the First Season's Operations in the BelgIm and Kaladi 
Districts. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, E.E.G.S. With 56 
Photographs and Lithographic Plates. Eoyal 4to, pp. Tiii. and 45 ; half 
bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

Report on the Antiquities of KAthiIwAd and Kaohh, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By James Burgess, E.E.G.S. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
with 74 Plates ; half bound. 1876. £3, 3s. 

Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, in 
the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the result 
of the Third Season's Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.E.G.S., M.R.A.S., Arohieological Sur- 
veyor and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4tOj pp. viii. and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2s. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their ■ 
Inscriptions; containing Views, Plans, Sections, and 
Elevation of Fa9ades of Cave Temples ; Drawings of 
Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, &c. ; with Descriptive and Explanatory 

Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, &c., &c. By loxr , -idq-j pc c 
James Burgess, LL,D.,F. E.G. S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. ('"' ^°^^- ^^^^- ^"' ''^■ 
X. and 140, with 86 Plates and Woodcuts ; half-bound. 

Report on Elura Cave Temples, and the Brahmani- 

OAL AND JaINA CaVES IN WESTERN INDIA. By James 
Burgess, LL.D., F.E.G.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. viii. 
and 90, with 66 Plates and Woodcuts ; half-bound. / 

BURMA.— The British Burma Gazetteer. Compiled by Major H. E. Spearman, 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with 11 Photographs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 

BURMA. — History of. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 70. 

BURNE.— Shropshire Folk-Loee. A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by Charlotte S. 
Burne. from the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. Demy Svo. Part I., pp. 
xvi.-176, wrapper. 1883. 7s. 6d. Part II., pp. 192, wrapper. 1885. 7s. 6d. 

BURNELL. — Elements of South Indian PALiEOGRAPHY, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. Burnell. Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 

BURNELL.— A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., &c., 
&c. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-80, Vedic and Technical Literature. 
Part II., pp. iv.-80. Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Furanas, and 
Zantras; Indices. 1879. 10s. each. 
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BURTON.— Handbook fob Overiaiid Expeditions ; being an English Edition of the 
"Prairie Trayeller," a Handbook for Overland Expeditions. "With Illustrations 
and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific, 
and a Map. By Captain R. B. Marcy (now General and Chief of the Staff, Army 
of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 
8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itineraries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 

BUTLER. — Ekewhon ; or. Over the Range. By Samuel Butler. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

BUTLER.— The Eaie Haven. A Work in Defence of the Miraculous Element in 
Our Lord's Ministry upon Earth, both as against Rationalistic Impugners and 
certain Orthodox Defenders. By the late John Pickard Owen. With a Memoir 
of the Author by William Bickersteth Owen. By Samuel Butler. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, pp. x. .<ind 248, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— Life and Habit. By Samuel Butler. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. X. and 308, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER. — Gavottes, Minuets, Fugues, and other shokt pieces foe the Piano. 
By Samuel Butler, Author of "Erewhon," "Life and Habit," &c. (Op. I. mus.), 
and Henry Festing Jones (Op. I.) 

BUTLER.— Evolution, Old and New ; or, The Theories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, and Lamarck, as compared with that of Mr. Charles Darwin. By Samuel 
Butler. Second Edition, with an Appendix and Index. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
430, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

BUTLER. — -Unconscious Memory : A Comparison between the Theory of Dr. Ewald 
Hering, Professor of Physiology at the University of Prague, and the " Philosophy 
of the Unconscious " of Dr. Edward von Hartmann. With Translations from these 
Authors, and Preliminary Chapters bearing on "Life and Habit," "Evolution, 
New and Old," and Mr. Charles Darwin's edition of Dr. Krause's "Erasmus 
Darwin." By Samuel Butler. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER. —Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by Charles Gogin, H. F. Jones, and the Author. By Samuel 
Butler. Foolscap 4to, pp. viii. and 376, cloth. 1882. 21s. 

BUTLER.— Selections from his Previous Works, with Remarks on Mr. G. J. 
Romanes' recent work, "Mental Evolution in Animals," and "A Psalm of 
Montreal." By Samuel Butler. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 326, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER. — The Spanish Teacher and Colioqcial Phrase-Book. An Easy and 
Agreeable Method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. 8vo, pp.. xviii. and 240, half -roan. 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER. — Hungarian Poems and Fables foe English Readers. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

BUTLER. — The Legend of the AVondroos Hunt. By John Arany. With a few 
Miscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Magyar by E. D. 
Butler, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. 

CAITHNESS. — Lectures on Popular and Scientific Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.- Selections from Nos. I.-XXXVIL 5s. each. 

CALDER. — The Coming Era. By A. Calder, Officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
Author of " The Man of the Future." 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

CALDWELL.— A Compaeative Grammar of the Dravidian oe South Indian 
Family of Languages. By the Rev. E. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy Svo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28a. 

CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS. List on application. 
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CALL. — Reverberations. Revised. "With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. Call, MA., Cambridge, Author of "Lyra Hellenioa" and 
"Golden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

CALLAWAY.— Ndrseey Tales, Traditions, and Histories op the Zulus. In 

their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 

Callaway, M.D. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
CALLAWAY.— The Religious System of the Amazuld. 

Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Ama^ulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 
tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
128, sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor-Worship as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev, 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part XV. — On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, Is. 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Transactions). Vol. L, from 1872-1880. 

8vo, pp. xvi.-420, wrapper. 1881. I5s. Vol. II., for 1881 and 1882. 8vo, pp. 

viii.-286, wrapper. 1883. 12s. 
CAMEEINI.— L'Eoo ITALIANO ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 

Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. — The Gospel op the World's Divine Order. By Douglas Camp- 
bell. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 384, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 

CANADA.— A Guide Book to the Dominion op Canada. Containing Information 
for intending Settlers, with many Illustrations and Map. Published tinder the 
Direction of the Government of Canada. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. -138, thick paper, 
sewed. 1885. 6d. 

CANDID Examination op Theism. By Physious. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CANTICUM CANTICOEUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, vellum. 1860. £2, 2s. 

CAREY.— The Past, the Present, and the Future. By H. C. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1856. lOs. 6d. 

CARLETTI.— History of the Conquest op Tunis. Translated by J. T. Carletti. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 
CARNEGY. — Notes on the Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments op Upper 
' India. By P. Carnegy. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 136, and forms, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CATHERINE II., MEMOIRS OP THE Empress. Written by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the French. 12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 
7s. 6d. 

CATLIN. — O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth. 1867. I4s. 

CATLIN.— The Lifted and Subsided Rooks op America, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmosi>heric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George Catlin. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 233, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 

CATLIN. — Shut your Mouth and Save your Lipe. By George Catlin, Author of 
'* Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians," &c. , &c. With 29 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882. 23. 6d. 
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CAXTON.— The Biogbapht amd Ttpogeapht of. See Blades. 

CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.— CATALOGUE OF THE LOAN CoLLECTiOK OF Anti- 
quities, Curiosities, and Appliances Connected with the Akt of Pbinting. 
Edited by G. Bullen, F.S.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx.and 472, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GAZELLES.— Outline op the Evolution-Philosophy. By Dr. "W. E. Gazelles. 
Translated from tte French by the Eev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. Ss. 6d. 

CESNOLA. — Salaminta (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Sa- 
lamis in the Island of Cyprus. By A. Palma di Cesnola, F.S.A., &o. With an 
Introduction by S. Birch, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Keeper of the Egyptian and Ori- 
ental Antiquities in the British Museum. Boyal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 325, with 
upwards of 700 Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus, cloth. 1882. 31s. 6d. 

CHALMERS. — STRUCTURE OF Chinese Characters, under 300 Primary Forms 
after the Shwoh-wan, 100 A.D., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wan, 1833. By J. 
Chalmers, M.A., LL.I)., A.E. Demy Svo, pp. x. and 200, with two plates, limp 
cloth. 1882. 12s. 6d. 

CHAMBEELAIN.— The Classical Poetst of the Japanese. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of " Yeigo Henkaku, Ichiran." Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Chloroform and other Anesthetics : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. Svo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. 

CHAPMAN. — DiARRHCEA AND Cholera : Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D. , 
M.R.C.P., M.E.C.S. Svo, pp. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN. — Medical Charity : its Abuses, and how to Eemedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. Svo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN. — Sea-Siokness, and how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 

Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 

by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 

of Nenro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M.D. , M.E.C.P., M.E.C.S. Second 

Edition. Svo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 
CHAPTERS on Christian Catholicity. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 

1878. 5s. 
CHARITABALI (The), or, Instructive Biography. By Isvarachandra Vidyasa- 

gara. "With a Vocabulary of all tlie "Words occurring in the Text. By J. F. 

Blumhardt, Bengal Lecturer at the University College, London ; and Teacher of 

Bengali for the Cambridge University. 12mo, pp. 174, cloth. 1884. 5s. The 

"Vocabulary only, 2s. 6d. 
CHARNOCK. — A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By Eichard Stephen Charnock, 

Ph.D., F.S.A. Fcap., pp. xii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 
CHARNOCK. — Pe(ENOMINA; or. The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 

of Great Britain and Ireland. By E. S. Charnock, Ph.D., F.^.A. Crown Svo, 

pp. xvi. and 128, cloth. 18S2. 6s. 
CHATTERJEE. See Phillips. 
CHATTOPADHYAYA. — The Yatras ; or. The Popular Dramas of Bengal. By N. 

Chattopadhyaya. Post Svo, pp. 50, wrapper. 1882. 2s. 
CHAUCER SOCIETY.— Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 

on application. 
CHILDERS. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 

numerous Quotations, Extracts, and Eeferences. Compiled by Eobert Csesar 

Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Svo, double columns, pp. 

648, cloth. 1875. £3, Ss. 
CHILDERS. — The Mahaparinibeanasutta of the Sutta Pitaea. The Pali Text. 

Edited by the late Professor E. 0. Childers. Svo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. 5s. 
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CHINTAMON.— A Commentary on the Text of the Bhagavad-GitX ; or, The 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjnna of Divine Matters A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guioowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 
8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND DURING THE 

Middle Ages. List on application. 
CL-IRK— Meghaduta, the Cloud Messenger. Poem of Kalidasa. Translated 

by the late Rev. T. Clark, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 64, wrapper. 1882. Is. 
CLAEK.— A Forecast of the Religion of the Future. Being Short Essays on 

some important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark. Post 

8vo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 
CLA.EKE. —Ten Great Religioss : An Essay in Comparative Theology. By James 

Freeman Clarke. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 528, cloth. 1871. 153. 
CLAEKE. — Ten Great Religions. Part II., A Comparison of all Religions. By 

J. F. Clarke. Demy 8vo, pp. xxviii.- 414, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
CLAEKE.— The Early History of the Mediterranean Populations, &o., in 

their Migrations and Settlements. Illustrated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 

Inscriptions, &o. By Hyde Clarke. 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1882. 5s. 
CLAUSEWITZ.— OnWar. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 

J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 

Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 

XSJX 10s. 6d. 
CLEMENT AND HUTTON. — Artists op the Nineteenth Century and their 

Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 

By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. Third, Revised Edition. 2 

vols, crown 8vo. pp. 844, cloth. 1885. 21s. 
COEE. — Creeds of the Day : or. Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. By 

Henry Coke. In Three Series of Letters. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, pp. 302-324, 

cloth. 1883. 21s. 
COLEBEOOKE. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas Cole- 

RROOKK The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M P. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 492, with Portrait and Maj), cloth. 

1873. 14s. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by E. 

B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 

pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 28s. 
COLENSC— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 

Church of St Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. John "William Colenso, 

D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. The Second 

Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. 5s. 
COLLINS.— A Grammar and Lexicon op the Hebrew Language, Entitled Sefer 

Hassoham. By Rabbi Moseh Ben Yitshak, of England. Edited from a MS. in 

the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the Imperial Library 

of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections, by G. W. Collins, M.A. Demy 

4to, pp. 112, wrapper. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
COL YMBIA.— Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

" The book is amusing as well as clever." — Athenmum. " Many exceedingly humorous pas- 
sages." — Public Opinion, *' Deserves to be read.'' — Scotsman. " Neatly done." — Gravhic. 
*' Very amusing,'' — Examiner, 

COMTE.— The Catechism of Positive Religion : Translated from the French of 

Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 

and conformed to the Second French Edition of 1874. Crown 8vo, pp. 316, cloth,' 

1883. 2s. 6d. 
COMTE.— The Eight Cirodlars of Auguste Comte. Translated from the French, 

under the auspices of E. Congreve. Fcap. Svo, pp. iv. and 90, cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 
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COMTE. — Preliminart Discourse on the Positive Spirit. Prefixed to the 

" Trait(S Philosophique d'Astronomie Popnlaire. " By M. Augusta Comte. 

Translated by "W. M. W. Call, M.A., Camb. Crown 8vo, pp. 154, cloth. 1883. 

28. 6d. 
COMTE. —The Positive Philosophy of Augusts Comte. Translated and condensed 

by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xxiv. 

and 400 ; Vol. II., pp. xiv. and 468. 1875. 25s. 
CONGREVE. —The Koman Empire of the West. Four Lectures delivered at the 

Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by llichard Congreve, M.A. 

8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1855. 4s. 
CONGREVE. — Elizabeth of England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Eiohard Congreve. ISmc, pp. 114, 

sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 
CONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English Modern 

Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modern Greek-English. Part II. English 

Modern Greek. 8v(>, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 
CONWAY. — The Sacred Anthology : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 

and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. arid 480, 

cloth. 1876. 12s. 

CONWAY. — Idols and Ideals. "With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A., Author of "The Eastern Pilgrimage," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 
cloth. 1877. 4s. 

CONWAY.— Emerson at Home and Abroad. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library. 

CONWAY. — Travels in South Kensington. By M. D. Conway. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 234, cloth. 1882. 12s. 

Contents.'— The South Kensington Museum — Decorative Art and Architecture in England 
—Bedford Park. 

COOMARA SWAMY.— The Dathavansa ; or. The History of the Tooth Eelic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes, pp. 100. 6s. 

COOMARA SWAMY. — SuTTA NiPATA ; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. "With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.E.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

COPARCENERS (The) : Being the Adventures of Two Heiresses. See "Arthur." 

CORNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards. 1863. Is. 6d. 

COTTA. — Geology and History. A Popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historio Times. By Bernhard Von Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s. 

COUSIN. — The Philosophy of Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant's 
Life and "VVritings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xciv. and 194, 
cloth. 1864. 63. 

COUSIN. —Elements of Psychology : included in a Critical Examination of Locke's 
Essay on the Human "Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb S. 
Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to the Author's last 
corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COWELL. — A Short Ihtrodcotios to the Oedinaey Prakrit op the Sanskrit 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prdkrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the 
"University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
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COWELL.— Prakbita-Pkakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit "Words, 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. 14s. 

COWELL.— The Sakvadarsana Samgkaha. See Tnibner's Oriental Series. 

COWLEY.— Poems. By Percy Tunnicliff Cowley. Demy 8to, pp. 104, cloth. 
1881. 5s. 

CRAIG. — The Ikish Land Labour Question, Illustrated in the History of Eala- 
hine and Co-operative Farming. By E. T. Craig. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 202, 
cloth. 1882. 23. 6d. "Wrappers, 23. 

CEANBROOK.— Credibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

CRANBROOK.— The Founders OP Chkistianitt; or. Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s. 

CRA'VEN.— The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani, and Hindu- 
stani AND English. "With a Number of Useful Tables. Compiled by the 
Rev. T. Craven, M.A. 18mo, pp. 430, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CRA'WFORD.— Recollections op Travel in New Zealand and Australia. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, "Wellington, &c., &c. "With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 468, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

CROSLAND. —Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 

To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 

pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 
CROSLAND.— Pith : Essays and Sketches Grave and Gat, with some Terses 

and Illustrations. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, cloth. 1881. 5s. 
CROSLAND.— The New Prinoipia ; or, The Astronomy of the Future. An Essay 

Explanatory of a Rational System of the Universe. By N. Crosland, Author of 

" Pith," &c. Foolscap 8to, pp. 88, cloth limp elegant, gilt edges. 1884. 2s. 6d. 
CilOSS. — Hesperides. The Occupations, Relaxations, and Aspirations of a Life. 

By Launcelot Cross, Author of " Characteristics of Leigh Hunt," " Brandon 

Tower," " Business," &o. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-486, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
CSOMA DE KOROS.— Life op. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

CUMMINS. — A GBAitMAR OP THE Old Friesic Language. By A. H. Cummins, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 76, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CUNNINGHAM. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retii'ed). "With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUNNINGHAM. — The Stupa of Bhaehut : A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century B.C. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., CLE., Maj.-Gen., E.E. (B.R.), 
Dir.-G«n. Archseol. Survey of India. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 144, with 57 Plates, 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 

CUNNINGHAM.— Archaeological Survey op India, Reports from 1862-80. By 
A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., Major-General, R.E. (Bengal Retired), Director- 
General, Archaeological Survey of India. "With numerous Plates, cloth. Vols. I.- 
XI. 10s. each. (Except Vols. VII., VIII., and IX., and also Vols. XII. to 
XVIII., which are 12s. each.) , 
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CUSHMAN.— Chaklottb Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

OUST.— Languages or the Bast Indies. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

OUST.— Linguistic and Oriental Essays. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

OUST.— Languages of Apeioa. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

OUST.— Pictures oe Indian Life, Sketched with the Pen from 1852 to 1881. By 
R. N. Oust, late I.C.S., Hon. Sec. Eoyal Asiatic Society. Grown 8vo, pp. x. and 
346, cloth. AVith Maps. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

OUST.— The Shkines of Loubees, Zaeagossa, the Holy Staies at Rome, 
the Holt House of Loeetto and Nazaeeth, and St. Ann at Jeeusalem. By 
R. N. Gust, Member of Committees of the Church Missionary Society, and British 
and foreign Bible Society. With Four Autotypes from Photographs obtained on 
the spot. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 63, stiff wrappers. 1885. 2s. 

DANA.— A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale GoUege. Illustrated. Grown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. 1876. 10s. 

DANA. — Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8yo, pp. xvi and 800, and Chart, cl. 21s. 

DANA.— The Geological Stoey Briefly Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners iu the Science. By J. D. Dana, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

DANA. — A System of Mineealogy. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with three 
Appendixes and Corrections. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DANA.— A Text Book op Mineealogy. AVith an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S, Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 18s. 

DANA. — Manual op Mineealogy and Lithology ; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Roclcs, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Fourth 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8yo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

DARWIN.— Chaeles Darwin : A Paper contributed to the Transactions of the 
Shropshire Arohasological Society. By Edward Woodall. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post &wo, pp. iv.-64, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

DATES AUTD Data Relating to Religious Anthropology and Biblical Ak0h.e- 
OLOGY. (Primaeval Period. ) Svo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

DAVIDS. — Buddhist Bieth Stories. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIES. — Hindu Philosophy. 2 vols. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIS. — Naeeative OF THE NoBTH PoLAR EXPEDITION, U.S. SHIP PoZaWs, Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon. 
G. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear- Admiral C. H. Davis, U.S.N. 
Third Edition. With numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolithographs, 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696, cloth. 1881. £1, 8s. 

DAY. — The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &c. Svo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. 

DE FLANDKE. — Monograms op Three or More Letters, Designed and Dbawn 
ON Stone. By C. De Flandre, F.S.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter, 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large paper, £7, 7s. ; small paper, £3, 3s. 

B 
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DELBRUCE. — INTRODUCTION TO THE Studt OF LANGUAGE : A Critical Survey of the 

History and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo-European Languages. 

By B. Delbruck. Authorised Translation, with a Preface by the Author. 8vo, 

pp. 156, cloth. 1882. 53. Sewed, 4s. 

DELEPIERRE.— HiSTOIKE LiTTEKAIRE DES Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 

8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 
DELEPIERRE. — Maoaroneana Andra ; overum Nouveaux Melanges de Litteratvire 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and handsomely bound in the Eoxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 
DELEPIERRE.— Analyse DES TfiAVAUx DE la Sooiete des Philobiblon db Lon- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Eox- 
burgho style. 1862. IDs. 6d. 
DELEPIERRE.— Revue Analytique des Ouvrages floKlTS en Centons, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu'au xix'*"'i' Sifecle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. Small 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10s. 
DELEPIERRE. — Tableau de la LiTiiRATURB DU Centon, chez les Anciens et ohez 
les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 and 318. 
Paper cover. 1875. £1, Is. 
DELEPIERRE.— L'Enper : Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Legendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. 63. Only 250 copies printed. 
DENNYS. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese Language. 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 
N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal Svo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s. 
DENNYS. — A Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By N.^ B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.,F.R.G.S.,M.R.A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1878. 21s. 
DENNYS. — The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of the 
Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 
8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 
DE VALDES.-See Valdes. 

DE VINNE. — The Invention of Printing: A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
Century, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the AVorks of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. In royal Svo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 1877. £1 Is. 
DICKSON. — Who WAS Scotland's first Printer? Ane Compendious and breue 
Tractate, in Commendation of Androw Myllar. Compylit be Robert Dickson, 
F.S.A. Scot. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881. Is. 
DOBSON.— Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobson, 
M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &c. 8vo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 
D'ORSEY. — A Practical Grammar of Portuguese and English, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's System by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D'Orsey, of Coi-pus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on 
Public Reading and Speaking at King's College, Loudon. Third Edition. 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 298, cloth. 1868. 7s. 
DOUGLAS.— Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken Lan- 
guage OP Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin- 
Ohew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, BI.A., LL.D., Glasg., Missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church in England. High quarto, double columns, pp. 632, 
cloth. 1873. £3, 3s. 
DOUGLAS. — Chi.nese LANonAQE and Literatoke. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, nnd Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown Svo, pp. 118, cloth, 1875. 5s. 
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DOUGLAS. — The Life of Jenohiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

DOUGLAS. — Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. By Evelyn Douglas. Foolscap 8vo, 
pp. 256, cloth. 1885. 5s. 

DOUGLAS. — The Queen of the Hid Isle: An Allegory of Life and Art. And 
Love's PekveksitT; or, Eros and Anteros. A Drama. By Evelyn Douglas. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii.-258, cloth. 1885. 5s. 

DOWSON. — DiOTiONAKY OF Hindu Mythology, &c. See TrUbner'a Oriental Series. 

DOWSON.— A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown Svo, 
pp. xvi. and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

DOWSON. — A HiNDDSTANl Exercise Book ; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John Dowson, M.E.A.S., 
Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown Svo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 23. 6d. 

DUEA. —The Life and Travels op Alexander Csoma de KOros : A Biography, 
compiled chiefly from hitherto Unpublished Data ; With a Brief Notice of each 
of his Published Works aud Essays, as well as of his still Extant Manuscripts. By 
Theodore Duka, Doctor of Medicine ; Fellow of the Koyal College of Surgeons of 
England : Surgeon-Major, Her Majesty's Bengal Mediciil Service, Retired ; Knight 
of the Order of the Iron Crown ; Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Hungary. Post Svo, with Portrait, pp. xii.-234, cloth. 1885. 9s. 

DUSAR. — A Grammar op the German Language ; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. 

DUSAE. — A Grammatical Course of the German Language. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 134, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

DYMOCK.— The Vegetable Materia Medioa op Western India. By W. 
Dymoek, Surgeon-Major Bombay Army, &c. &o. To be completed in four parts. 
8vo, Part I., pp. 160 ; Part II., pp. 168 ; wrappers, 43. each. 

EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. Extra 
Series. Subscriptions— Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application. 

EASTWICK, — Khirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu'd-din. A New Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwiok, F.E.S., M.E.A.S., &c. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. xiv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. 18s. 

EASTWICK. — The Golistan. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

EBSRS. — The Esiperor. .A Romance. By Georg Ebers. Translated from the 
German by Clara Bell. In two volumes, 16mo, pp. iv. 319 and 3L'2, cloth. 1881. 
7s. 6d. Paper, 53. 

EBERS. — A Question : The Idyl of a Picture by his friend. Alma Tadema. Related 
by Georg Ebers. From the German, by Mary J. Safford. 16mo, pp. 125, with 
Frontispiece, cloth. 1881. 43. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

EBERS. — Serapis. A Romance. By Georg Ebers. From the German by Clara 
Bell. 16mo, pp. iv.-388, cloth. 1885. 4s. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

ECHO (Dedtsches). The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 33. 

ECHO FRANfAIS. A Practical Guide to Conversation. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
With a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 

ECO ITALIANO (L'). A PRACTICAL Guide to Italian Conversation. By Eugene 
Camerini. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post Svo, pp. 
vi., 128, and 98. cloth. 1860. 43. 6d. 

ECO DE MADRID. The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post Svo, pp. xii., 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s. 
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ECKSTEIN. — Prusias : A Romance of Ancient Rome under the Republic. By 
Ernst Bclistein. From the German by Clara Bell. Two vols. 16mo, pp. 356 
and 336. cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. ; paper, 53. 
ECKSTEIN. — Qdintus Claudius. A Romance of Imperial Rome. By Ernst 
Eckstein. From the German by Clara Bell, Two vols. 16mo, pp. 314 and 
304, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. ; paper, 5s. 
EDDA S^EMUNDAK HiNNS Feoda. The Edda of Ssemund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 78. 6d. 
EDGrEEN. — Sanskkit Grammak. See Trubner's Collection. 

EDKINS.— China's Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 
EBKINS. — Iktroddotion to the Studt of the Chinese Chasaoteks. By J. Edkins, 

D.D., Peking, China. Royal Svo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 
EDKINS. — Religion in China. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 

Vol. VIII. , or Trubner's Oriental Series. 
EDKINS.— Chinese Buddhism. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 
EDMONDS.— Greek Lats, Idylls, Legends, &c. A Selection from Recent and 
Contemporary Poets. Translated by E. M. Edmonds. With Introduction and 
Notes. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 264, cloth. 1885. 6s. 6d. 
EDMUNDSON. — JIiLTON AND -VONDEL : a Curiosity of Literature. By George 
Edmundson, M.A., Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Northolt, Middlesex. Crown Svo, pp. , cloth. 
EDWARDS.— Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, roval Svo, cloth. 
Vol. i. pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol. ii. pp. xxxvi. and 1104. 1859. £2, 8s. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial Svo, cloth. £4, 4s. 
EDWAKDS.— Chapters of the Biographical History or the French Aoadejiy. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle '* Liber de 
Hyda." By Edward Edwards. Svo, pp. ISO, cloth. 1864. 6s. 
Ditto, large paper, royal Svo. lOs. 6d. 
EDWARDS. —Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. Svo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. ISs. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial Svo, cloth. £1, 10s. 
EDWARDS.— Free Town Libraries, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. Svo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 
EDWARDS. — Lives of the Founders of the British Museum, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
With Illustrations and Plans. 2 vols. Svo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 
EDWARDES.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 
EGEK.— Teohnologioal Dictionary in the English and German Languages. 
Edited by Gustav Eger, Professor of the Polytechnic School of Darmstadt, and 
Sworn Translator of the Grand Ducal Ministerial Departments. Technically 
Revised and Enlarged by Otto Brandes, Chemist. Two vols., royal 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 712, and pp. viii. and 970, cloth. 1884. £1, 7s. 
EGER AND GRIME. — An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A.D. By J. W. Hales, M.A., Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and F. J. Fumivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cimbridge. 4to, 
large paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 
EQERTON.— Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. Stray Studies in the Wealden For- 
mation of Human Nature. By the Rev. J. Coker Egerton, M.A., Rector of Bur- 
■wash. Crown Svo, pp. 140, cloth. 1884. 23. 
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EGMSELING.— See AUOTORES Sanskeiti, Vols. IV. and V. 
EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND :— 

The Stoee-City of Pithom, and the Route of the Exodus. By Edouard Naville. 
4to, pp. viii. and 32, with Thirteen Plates and Two Maps, boards. 1885. 25s. 
EGYPTUN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 

General Report on the Province of Kordofan. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff Egyptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Commanding Expedition of Reconnaissance. Made at El-Obeiyad (Kordofan), 
March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, with 6 Maps. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

Provinces of the Equator : Summary of Letters and Reports of the Governor- 
General. Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1877. 5s. 

Report on the Seizors by the Abyssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gioal Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and 3?inal Release of the Com- 
mander. Roy.ll 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 A.H. {1878 A.I).) : Corresponding with the 

years 1594, 1595 of the Koptic Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 25. 6d. 
EHRLICH.— French Reader : "With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. "W". Ehrlich. 

12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. 
EITEL. — Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 

Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Third Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 

pp. X.-146. 1884. 5s. 
EITEL.— Feng-Shui ; or. The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 

Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s. 

EITEL. — Handbook for the Student op Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIOT.— Memoirs on the History, Folk- Lore, and Distribution op the Races 
OF THE North-Western Provinces op India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.B.A.S., &:c., &c. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xx. , 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1 16s. 

ELLIOT.— The History op India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. I— Vol. IL, 
pp. X. and 580, cloth. Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— Vol. IV., 
pp xii. and 564, cloth. 1872. 21s.— Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 
21s.— Vol. VI., pp. viii. 574, cloth. 21s.— Vol. VII., pp. viii. -574. 1877. 21s. 
Vol. VIII., pp. xxxii.-444. AVith Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. Complete sets, £8, 8s. Vols. I. and II. not sold separately. 

ELLIS. — Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ELY.— French and German Socialism in Modern Times. By R. T. Ely, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more ; and Lecturer on Political Economy in Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-274, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

EMEESON at Home and Abroad. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library 
Vol. XIS. 

EMEESON. — Indian Myths ; or. Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of the Abori- 
gines of America, compared with those of other Countries, including Hindostan, 
Bo-ypt Persia, Assyria, and China. By Ellen Russell Emerson. Illustrated. 
pSst Svo, pp. viii.-678, cloth. 1884. £1, Is. 
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ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application. 
ENGLISH AND FOEEIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY (THE). 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound, 
I. to III. — A History of Materialism, and Criticism of its present Importance. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the Gerrhan 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes. Vol. I. Second Edition, 
pp. 3nQ. 1878. 10s. 6d.— Vol. II., pp. viii. and 298. 1880. 10s. 6d. 
—Vol. IIL, pp. viii. and 376. 1881. 10s. 6d. 
rv.— Natural Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
V and VI.— The Creed op Christendom ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
structure. ByW. R. Greg. Eighth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, pp. cxiv.-154 and vi. -282 1883. 15s. 
VII.— Outlines op the History op Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author's assist- 
ance. Third Edition. Pp. xx. and 250. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
VIII. — Religion in China; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. 
Third Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
IX. — A Candid Examination op Theism, By Physicus. Pp. 216. 

1878. 7s. 6d. 
X. — The Colour-Sense ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of " Pliy- 
siological Esthetics." Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. 
XI.— The Philosophy op Music ; being the substance of a Course of 
Jjectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
Mus. Doc.Oxon. Pp.336. 1879. 10s. 6(1. 

XII. — CONTBIBOTIONS TO THE HISTORY OP THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE HuMAN 

Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the German by D. Asher, Ph.D. Pp. x. and 156. 1880. 6s. 

XIII. — Dr. Appleton : his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp.350. 188L 10s. 6d. 

XIV. — Edgar Quinet : His Early Life and Writings. 3y Richard Heath. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. xxiii. 
and 370. 1881. 12s. 6d. 
XV. — The Essence op Christianity, By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the German bv Marian Evans, translator of Strauss's " Life 
of Jesus." Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 340. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

XVI. — Auguste Comte and Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, 

M.P. Third Edition. Pp.200. 1882. 3s. 6d. 
XVII, — Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leoparw, Translated by 
Charles Edwardes, With Biographical Sketch. Pp. xliv. and 216. 
1882. 7s. 6d. 
XVIII.— Religion and Philosophy in Germany: A Fragment. By Hein- 
rioh Heine. Translated by J. Snodgrass. Pp. xii. and 178, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 

XIX.— Emerson at Hojie and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. Pp. viii. and. 

310. With Portrait. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
XX.— Enigmas op Life. By W. R. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a 
Postscript. Contents ; Realisable Ideals — Malthus Notwithstand- 
ing—Non-Survival of the Fittest — Limits and Directions of Human 
Development— The Significance of Life — De Profundis — Elsewhere — 
Appendix. Pp. xx. and 314, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
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XXI. — Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Okdek and Divided into 
Five Parts, which treat (1) Of God, (2) Of the Nature and Origin of 
the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects, (4) Of Human 
Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects, (5) Of the Power of the 
Intellect, or of Human Liberty. By Benedict de Spinoza. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by William Hale White. Pp.328. 1883. 109.6d. 
XXII. — The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Trans- 
lated from the German by R. B. Haldane, M.A., and John Kemp, 
M.A. 3 vols. Vol. I., pp. xxxii.-532. 1883. 18s. 
XXV. to XXVII. — The Philosophy of the Unoonsoiods. By Bduard Von 
Hartmann. Speculative Ee&ults, according to the Inductive Method 
of Physical Science. Authorised Translation, by William C. Coup- 
land, M.A. Svols. pp.xxxii.-372; vi.-368; viii.-360. 1884. 31s. 6d. 
XXVIII. to XXX. — The GniDE op the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated 
from the Original Text and Annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. 
Svols., pp. 

Extra Series. 
I. and II. — Lessing ; His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxii. and 328, and xvi. and 358, with por- 
traits. 1879. 21s. 
III. and VI. — An Account of the Polynesian Baoe: its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kaniehameha I. By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s. 6d. Vol. 
II., pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 
IV. and V. — Oriental Keligions, and their B-elation to Universal Religion — 
India. By Snmuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; viii. 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 
VI. — An Account of the Polynesian Race. By A. Fornander. Vol. 
IL, pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

ER SIE ES. — Facsimile op a Manuscript supposed to have been found in an Egjrp- 
tian Tomb by the English soldiers last year. Royal 8vo, in ragged ciinvas covers, 
with string binding, "with dilapidated edges (? just as discovered). 1884. 6s. 6d. 

ETTON. — Domesday Studies : An Analysis and Digest op the Staffordshire 
•Survey. Treating of the Method of Domesday in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
&o. By the Rev. R. W. Eyton. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. £1, Is. 

FABER. — The Mind of Mencius. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

FALKE. — Art IN the House. Historical, Critical, and ^Slsthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By J. von Fiilke, Vice-Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the German. 
Edited, -with Notes, by C. C. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxi: 356, cloth. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations. 1878. £3. 

FARLEY. — Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. L. Farley, author of ' ' The 
Resources of Turkey," &o. Svo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

FAUSBOLL. — See Jataka. 

FEATHERMAN.— The Social History of the Races op Mankind. By A. Feather- 
man. Demy Svo, cloth. Vol. L The Nigwtians. Pp. xxvi. and 800. 1885. 
£1, ils. 6d. Vol. V. The Aram.eans. Pp. xvii. and 664. 1881. £1, Is. 

FENTON.— Early Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. By John Fenton. 8vo, 
pp. xxiv. and 102, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

FERGUSSON.— ARCHiEOLOGY IN INDIA. With especial reference to the works of 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra. By James Fergusson, CLE., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., 
V.-P.B.A.S., &o. Demy Svo, pp. 116, with Illustrations, sewed. 1884. 5s. 
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FERGUSSON.— The Temple oj Diana at Ephesus. With Especiivl Reference to 
Mr. Wood's Disooveriea of its Remains. By James Fergusson, CLE., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &o. From the Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Demy 4to, pp. 24, -with Plan, cloth. 1883. 5s. 

FERGUSSON AND BURGESS.— The Cave Tempms op India. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. xx. and 536, -with 
98 Plates, half bound. 1880. £2, 2s. 

FERGUSSON. — Chinese Reseakches. First Part. Chinese Chronology and 
Cycles. By Thomas Fergusson, Member of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

FEUERBACH. — THE ESSENCE OP Chhistianitt. See English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library, vol. XV. 

FICHTE.— J. G. FicHTE's POPULAR Works : The Nature of the Scholar— The Voca- 
tion of Man — The Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. 
Demy 8to, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s. 

FICHTE. — Characteristics op the Present Age. By J. G. Fichte. Translated 
from the German by W. Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth. 1847. 6s. 

FICHTE. — Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William Smith. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 4s. 

FICHTE.— On the Nature op the Scholar, and its Manifestations. By Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 131. cloth. , 1848. 3s. 

FICHTE. — New Exposition op the Science op Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 

FIELD.— Odtlines op an International Code. By David Dudley Field. Second 
Edition. Royal Svo, pp. iii. and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 2s. 

FIGANIERE.- Elva : A Stort op the Dark Ages. By Viscount de Figanidre, G.C. 
St. Anne, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

FINN.— Persian por Travellers. By Alexander Finn, F.R.G.S., &o., H.B.M. 
Consul at Eesht. Oblong 32mo, pp. xxii.-232, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

FISKE.— The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 

FISKE.— Myths and Myth-Makers; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown Svo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1873. lOs. 

FITZGERALD.— Australian Orchids. Bv R. D. Fitzgerald, F.L.S. Folio.— Part I. 
7 Plates.— Part II. 10 Plates.— Part III. 10 Plates.— Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part V. 10 Plates.— Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21s.; Plain, 10s. 6d. 
—Part VII. 10 Plates. Vol. II., Part I. 10 Plates. Each, Coloured, 25s. 

FITZGERALD. — An Essay on the Philosophy op Self-Consciousness. Com- 
prising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 196, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

FORJETT. — External Evidences OF Christianity. By E. H. Forjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

FORNANDER. — The Polynesian Race. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vols. III. and VI. 

FORSTER. — Political Presentments. — By AVilliam Forster, Agent-General for 
New South Wales. Crown Svo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 4s. 6d. 

FOULKES. — The Daya Bhaga, the Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the P^ev. Thos. Foulkes, F.L.S., 
M.E.A.S., F.R.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, &o. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxvi. and 194-162, cloth. 1881. IDs. 6d. 

FOX. — Memorial Edition op Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. Svo, 
cloth. £3. 
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FRANKLTN.— Outlines of Military Law, and the Laws of Evidence. By H. B. 

Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 
FREEMAK.— Leotdkes to American Audiences. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 

LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. I. The English People in 

its Three Homes. II. The Practical Bearings of General European History. 

Post 8vo. pp. viii. -454, cloth. 1883. Sa. 6d. 
FRIEDRICH.— Progressive German Reader, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 

By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1868. 43. 6d. 
FRIEDRICH. — A Gtrammatioal Course oe the German LiHOUAaE. See under 

DUSAR. 

FRIEDRICH.— A Grammar of the German Language, with Exercises. See 
under DusAR. 

FElEDERICI. — BiBLiOTHECA Orient ALis, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germany and 
France, on the History, Geography, Keligions. Antiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici. 8vo, boards. 1876, 2s. 6d. 
1877, 3s. 1878, 3s. 6d. 1879, 3s. 1880, 3s. 1881, 3s. 1882, 3s. 1883, 3s. 6d. 

FROEMBLING.— Graduated German Reader. Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular AYiiters, arranged progressively ; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Frcembling. Eighth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
306, cloth. 1S83. 3s. 6d. 

FRCEMBLING.— Graduated Exercises for Translation into German. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Frcembling, Ph.D., 
Principal German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 

FROUDE.— The Book of Job. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reprinted from the Westminster Beriew. 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. Is. 

FRUSTON. — Echo Fbanpais. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FRYER. —The Khveng People of the Sandowat District, Arakan. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. Svo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FRYER. — PXli Studies. No. I. Analysis, and Pali Text of the Subodh&lankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. Svo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FURNIVALL. — Education in Early England. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on " Manners and Meals in Olden Times," for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. Svo, pp. 4andlxxiv., 
sewed. 1867. Is. 

GALDOS.— Trafalgar: A Tale. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish by Clara 
Bell. 16mo, pp. 256, cloth. 1884. 4s. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

GALDOS. — Marianela. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara Bell. 
16mo, pp. 264, cloth. 1883. 4s. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

GALDOS.— Gloria : A Novel. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara 
Bell. Two volumes, 16mo, pp. vi. and 31S, iv. and 3C2, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 
Paper, 5s. 

GALLOWAY.— A Treatise on Fni;L. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
way, M.B.I.A., F.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. Post Svo, pp. x. and 136, 
cloth. 1880. 6s. 

GALLOWAY.— Education : Scientific and Technical ; or. How the Inductive 
Sciences are Taught, and How they Onght to be Taught. By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.LA., F.C.S. 8vo, pp. xvi. nnd 462, cloth. 1S81. 10s. 6d. 

GAMBLE. — A Manual of Indian Timbers : An Account of the Structure, Growth, 
Distribution, and Qualities of Indian Woods. By J. C. Gamble, M.A., F.L.S. 
Svo, pp. XXX. and 522, with a Map, cloth. ISSl. 10s. 
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GARBE.— See Auctokes Sanskhiti, Vol. III. 

GARFIELD. — The Life and Poblio Sekvice op James A. Gamteld, Twentieth 
President of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By Captain Y. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface hy Bret Harte. Crown 8vo, 
pp. vi. and 134, cloth. With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

GARRETT.— A Classical Dictionakt of India: Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &e., of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8to, pp. x. and 794, 
cloth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 

GAUTAMA.— The Inbtitdtes of. See Auotores SANstalTi, Yol. II. 

GAZETTEER of the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Charles Grant, 

Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 

With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 

clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

GEIGER.— A Peep at Mexico; Narrative of a Journey across the Eepublio from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Origmal Photographs. Cloth, 
24 s. 

GEIGER. — CONTRIEUTIONS TO THE HiSTOET OF THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE HCMAN 

Eaoe : Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. X.-156, cloth. 
1880. 6s. 
GELDART.— Faith and Freedom. Fourteen Sermons. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 168, cloth. 1881. 4s. 6d. 

GELDART.— A Guide to Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. Key, pp. 28, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

GELDART. — Greek Grammar. See Trubner's CoUeetion. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (The) : or. Monthly Journal of Geology. With 
which is incorporated "The Geologist." Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.E.S., F.G.S., &e., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S., &o., and Robert Btheridge, F.R.S., L. & E., F.G.S., &c., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1884. 20s. each. 

GHOSE.— The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, Zamindaks, &c. 

By Loke Nath Ghose. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xii. and 218, and xviii. and 612, cloth. 

1883. 21s. 
GILES. — Chinese Sketches. — By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.'s China Consular 

Service. 8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

GILES.— A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES.— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. Giles. Svo, 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874. 15s. 

GILES.— Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp.. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s. 

GILES. — The San Tzu Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Ch'Jen Tsu 
Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

GLASS.— Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glass. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 188, 

cloth. 1876. 6s. 
GOETHE'S Faust.— See ScooNBS and Wysabd. 
GOETHE'S Minor Poems.— See Selss. 
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GOLDSTTTCEER. — A DiciioNART, Sanskrit akd English, extended and improved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, -with his 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dices, and an Index, ser\dng as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold- 
stuoker. Parts I. to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 

GOLDSTUCKEE.— See AuOTOKES Sanskkiti, Vol. I. 

GOOROO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. S. and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle : adorned with Fifty 
Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowquill. A companion Volume to 
" Miinchhausen " and " Owlglass," based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. 10s. 6d. 

GORKOM. — Handbook of Cinchona Coltdee. By K. W. Van Gorkom, formerly 
Director of the Government Cinchona Plantations in Java. Translated by B. D. 
Jackson, Secretary of the Linnsan Society of London. With a Coloured Illus- 
tration. Imperial 8vo, pp. xii. and 292, cloth. 1882. £2. 

GOUGH.— The Sarva-Daesana-Samgeaha. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

GOUGH. — Philosophy of the Upanishads. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

GOVER. — The Folk-Sohqs of Sodthern India. By C. E. Cover, Madras. Con- 
tents : Canarese Songs ; Badaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Cural ; 
Malayalam Songs ; Telugu Songs. 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 300, cloth. 1872. 
10s. 6d. 

GRAY. — Daewiniana : Essays and Reviews pertaining [to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

GRAY.— Natural Science and Religion : Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
logical School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

GREEN.— Shakespeaee and the Emblem- Weiters : Ah Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profus&ly illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cioth gilt. 1870. Large mediumSvo, £1, lis. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

GREEN —Andrea Axciati, and his Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
Ind other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. , Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872. £1, Is. 

GREENE —A New Method, op Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language; or, First Lessons in French (Introductory to OUendorfE's 
Larger Grammar). By G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 

GREENE— The Hebrew Migration from Egypt. By J. Baker Greene. LL.B., 
M.B. Trin. CoU., Dub. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. xu. and 440, cloth. 
1882.' 10s. "6d. 

GREG.— Truth veksus Edification. By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG.— Why ARE Women Redundant? By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG— Liteeaey and Social Judgments. By W. R. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s. 
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GREG. — Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Aktisan Class. By "W. 
E. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. aad 332, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

GREG.— Eniqmas oe Life. By W. E. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a postscript. 
Contents ; Realisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 314, cloth. 
1883. 10s. 6d. 

GKEG.— Political Problems foe oue Age and Countkt. By W. E. Greg. Con- 
tents : I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. II. England's Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. IV. Eecent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VII. The Economic 
Problem. VIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Vestryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New E&ime, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. lOs. 6d. 

GREG.— The Geeat Duel : Its True Meaning and Issues. By W. K. Greg. Crown 
8to, pp. 96, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

GREG,— The Creed op Christendom. See English and Foreign Philosophical 

Library, Vols. V. and VI. 
GREG. — EoOKS Ahead ; or, The "Warnings of Cassandra. By "W. E. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Eeply to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth. 1874. 
9s. 
GREG.— MtsCELLANEODS EssATS. By AV. E. Greg. First Series. Crown Svo, 
pp. iv.-268, cloth. 1881. 73. 6d. 

Contents : — Eoclis Ahead and Harbours of Refuge. Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Right Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers : Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli. Is the Popular Judgment 
in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders ? Harriet Martineau. 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life. Can Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been Discovered? 
GREG.— Miscellaneous Essays. By AV. E. Greg. Second Series. Pp. 294. 1884. 
7s. 6d. 
Contents : — France since 1848. France in January 1852. England as it is. 
Sir R. Peel's Character and Policy. Employment of our Asiatic Forces in 
European "Wars. 
GRIFFIN. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Eelations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griifin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of "The Punjab Chiefs," &c. Second Edition. Eoyal 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, Is. 
GRIFFIN.— The "Wokld under Glass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of "The 
Destiny of Man," "The Storm King," .ind other Poems. Fcap. Svo, pp. 204, 
cloth gilt. 1879. 3s. 6d. 
GRIFFIN. — The Destiny of Man, The Stoem King, and other Poems. By F. 

Griffin. Second Edition. Fcnp. Svo, pp. vii.-104, cloth. 18S3. 2s. 6d. 
GRIFFIS. — The Mikado's Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 
1872 A. D. — Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. Second Edition. Svo, pp. 626, cloth. Illus- 
trated. 1883. 20s. 
GRIFFIS. — Japanese Faiey "World. Stories from the "Wonder-Lore of Japan. By 

W. E. Griffis. Square I6mo, pp. viii. and 304, with 12 Plates. 1880. 7s. 6d. 
GRIFFITH.— The Bieth op the "War God. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 
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GRIFFITH.— Ydsui? and Zdlaikha. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes tkom the Eamatana, Meghadtjta, io. Translated by Ealph 
T. H. Griffitli, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp.' xviii. and 244, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

Contents — Preface — Ayodhya— Kavan Doomed — The Birth of Eama — The Heir-Apparent — 
Manthara's Guile — Dasai-atha's Oath — The Step-mother — Mother and Son — The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell ? — The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Eape of Sita— 
Rama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud- Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Gloiy— 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The E/mItan OT TlLMfKi. Translated into English Verse. By Ealph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares CoUege. Vol. I., containing Books 
I. and II., demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. — Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. —Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. —Vol. IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. — Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1875. The complete work, 5 vols. £7, 7s. 

GROTE.— Eeview of the "Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled " Examination of 
Sir "William Hamilton's Philosophy." By George Grote, Author of the " History 
of Ancient Greece," "Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates," &c. 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

GROUT. — Zulu-Land ; or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Eev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. "With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

GROWSE.— Mathuea : A District Memoir. By F. S. Growse, B.C.S., M.A., Oxon, 
CLE., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second edition, illustrated, revised, 
and enlarged, 4to, pp. xxiv. and 520, boards. 1880. 42s. 

GUBERNATIS.— Zoological Mtthology ; or, The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxvi. 
. and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1, 8s. 

This work is an important contribution to the study of tlie comparative mythology of the Tndo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons. 

GXTLSHAN I. RAZ ; The Mtstic Eose Gaeden of Sa'd ud din Mahmud Shaeis- 
TAEI. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 
Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. "Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to, pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

G0MPACH. — Teeatt Eights of the Foeeign Meeohant, and the Transit System 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpach. Svo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

HAAS.— Catalogue of Sanskeit and Pali Books in the Beitish Museum. By 
Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 21s. 

HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ.— Selections from his Poems. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. "With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in g6ld 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. E. Herbert, E. A. 1875. £2, 2s. 

HAFIZ. — See Triibnei-'s Oriental Series. 

HAGEN.— NOEIOA ; or. Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
August Hagen. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 374. 1850. 5s. 

HAGGARD.— Cettwato and his "White Neighboues ; or, Eemarks on Eecent 
Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. By H. E. Haggard. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 294, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
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HAGGARD.— See "The Vazir of Lnnkuran." 

HAHN.— TsnNI-IIGoAM, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
HahQ, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, &o., &o. Post 8to, 
pp. xiv. and 154. 1882. Ts. 6d. 

HALDANE. — See Schopenhauer, or EifOLisH and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, vol. xxii. 

HALDEMAN. — Pennstlv.vnia Ddtoh : A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A. M. , Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 
6d. 

HALL. — On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to Reliable. 

By FitzBdward Hall, C.E., MA., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon ; formerly Professor of 

Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King's College, 

London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 2i>>, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
HALL. — Modern English. By FitzEdward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crowi 

8vo, pp. xvi. and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 

HALL.— Sun and Earth as Great Fokces in Chemistry. By T. W. Hall, M.D., 
L.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 220, cloth. 1874. .3s. 

HALL.— The Pedigkee of the Devil. By F. T. Hall, F.R.A.S. With Seven 
Autotype Illustrations from Designs by the Author. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
256, cloth. 1883. 73. 6d. 

HALL. — Arctic Expedition. See Nodrse. 

HALLOCK. — The Sport3m:an's Gazetteer and General GniDE. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &c., &e. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1883. 153. 

HAM, — The Maid op Corinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Panton Ham. • 
Crown 8vo, pp. 65, sewed. 23. 6d. 

HARLEY. — The Simplification op E.-j glish Spelling, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An Easy Way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. George Harley, F.R.S., F.C.S. 8vo. pp. 13S, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

HARRISON.— Woman's Handiwork in Modern Homes. By Constance Gary 
Harrison. With numerous Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates, from designs 
by Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
242, cloth. 1881. lOs. 

HARTMANN.— See English and Foreign Philosophic.xl Library, vol. XXT. 

HARTZENBUSCH and LEMMING.- Eco de Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish 
Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. Lemming. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. 53. 

EASE.— Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas : An Historical Survey. By Dr. 
Karl Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 288. 
1880. 9s. 

HAUG.— Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 
the Tale of Gosht — J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
Dinkard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa's 
Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by M. Haug, Ph.D., &c. 
Published by order of the Bombay Government. 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, sewed. 
1874. 253. 
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HAUG.- The Sacked Language, &c.,ofthePaksis. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

HAUPT.— The London Aebitkagede; or, The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. A Collection of JSTotes and Formulae for the Arbi- 
tration of Bflla, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 196, cloth. 
1870. 7s. 6d. 

HAWEEN. — Upa-Sastka : Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HAZEK. — The School and the Akmt in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at TersaiUes. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Col. 6tli In- 
fantry. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

HEATH.— Edgar Quinet. See English and Foreign " Philosophical Library, Vol. 
XIV. 

HEATON — AnsTKALlAN Diotionakt of Dates and Men ov the Time. Containing 
the History of Australasia from 1542 to May 1879. By I. H. Heaton. Eoyal Svo, 
pp. iv. and 554, cloth, los. 

HEBREW LITERATURE SOCIETY. 

HECHLER.— The Jerusalem Bishopric Documents. "With Tnanslatiuns, chiefly 
derived from "Das Evangelische Bisthutu in Jerusalem," Gesohichtliche Dar- 
legung mit Urtunden. Berlin, 1842. Published by Command of His Majesty 
Frederick William IV., King of Prussia. Arr.anged and Supplemented by the 
Kev. Prof. "William H. Hechler, British Cliaplain at Stockholm. Svo, pp. 212, 
with Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

HECKER.— The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F.E.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on Child-Pil- 
grimages. By J. F. C. Hecker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 
Contents. — The Black Death — The Dancing Mania — The Sweating Sickness— Child Pil- 
grimages. 

HEDLEY. — Masterpieces op German Poetry. Translated in the Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. "With Illustration a by Louis "Wanke. Crown Svo, 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

HEINE. — Religion and Philosophy in Germany. See English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library, Vol. XVUI. 

HEINE. — "Wit, "Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. "With a 
few pieces from the "Book of Songs." Selected and Translated by J. Saodgraas. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 7s, 6d. 

HEINE. — Pictures op Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland. 7th Revised Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE. — Heine's Book op Songs. Translated by Charles 6. Leland. Fcap. Svo, 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1S74. 7s. 6d. 

HEITZMANN. — Microscopical Morphology op the Animal Body in Health 
AND Disease. By C. Heitzmann, M.D. Eoyal Svo, pp. xx.-850, cloth. 1884. 
31s. 6d. 

HENDEIK.— Memoirs OF Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Traveller; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Eskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Eink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A. Crown Svo, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELl —Present Eeligion : As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Vol. I. Part I. By Sara S. Hennell. Crown Svo, pp. 570, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HENNELL. — Comparativism ; An Introduction to the Second Part of "Present 
Edition," explaining the Principle by which Eeligion appears still to be set in 
Necessary Antagonism to Positivism. By Sara S. Hennell. Svo, pp. 160, cloth, 
1869. Ss. 

HENNELL.— Comparative Ethics — I. Section I. Moral Standpoint. Present 
Eeligion, Vol. III. By Sara S. Hennell. Svo, pp. 66, wrapper. 18S2. 23. 
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HENNELL. — Comparative Ethics— I. Sections II. and III. Moral Principle in 
Regard to Sexhood. Present Religion, Vol. III. By S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 92, wrapper. 1884. 2s. 

HENNELL.— Present Relioion' : As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. Intellectual Effect : shown as a Principle of Metaphy- 
sical Comparativism. By Sara S. HenneU. Crown 8to, pp. &18, cloth. 1873. 
7s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Religion, Vol. III. Part II. Second Division. The Effect 
of Present Religion on its Practical Side. By S. S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 68, 
paper covers. 1882. 2s. 

HENNELL. — C6MPAEATIVISM shown as Furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
■ (Present Religion. Vol. III. Part II. Second Division: Practical Effect.) By 
Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Comparative Ethics. II. Sections I. and II. Moral Principle in 
regard to Brotherhood. (Present Religion, Vol. III.) By Sara S. Hennell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 52, wrapper. 1884. 2s. 

HENNELL.— Thoughts in Aid of Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. HenneU. Post 8vo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

HENWOOD.— The Metalliperods Deposits op Cornwall and Devon ; with Ap- 
pendices on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins : the 
Quantities of "Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall.) By William 
JoryHenwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, pp. x. and 515; with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 2s. 

HENWOOD.— Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterranean 
Temperature. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., vii. and 916; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 

HEPBURN. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 8s. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-English and English- Japanese Dictionary. By J. C. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square foap., pp. vi. and 536, 
cloth. 1873. 18s. 

HERNISZ. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Cliinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hernisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. 10s. 6d. 

HERSHON. — Talmudio Miscellany. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

HERZEN.— Du Developpement des IdiSes Revolutionnairbs en RussiE. Par 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853. 2s. 6d. 

HERZEN. — A separate list of A. Herzen's works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

HILL. — The History op the Reform Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, &o. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

HILLEBRAND. — France and the French in the Second Half op the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 262, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

HINDOO Mythology Popularly Treated. Being an Epitomised Description of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
sented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
G.C.S.I., by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 
1875. 3s. 6d. 
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HITTELL. — The Cojimeece and Industries of the Pacific Coast of Nobth 

Ameeica. By J. S. Hittell, Author of "The Kesources of California." 4to, 

pp. 820. 1882. £1, 10s. 
H0DG30N. — AOADEMT Lectures. By J.E. Hodgaon, R. A., Librarian and Professor 

of Painting to the lioyal Academy. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
HODGSON.— Essays on the Languages, Liteeatukb, and Eeligion oir NiPAL 

and Tibet. Together with further Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 

Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 

Court of Nepal. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1874. 14s. 
HODGSON. — EssATS ON Indian Subjects. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 
HODGSON.— The Education of Giels ; and the Employment of Women of 

THE Uppek Classes Educationally consideeed. Two Lectures. By AV. B. 

Hodgson, LL.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. Ss. 6d. 
HODGSON.— TUEGOT : His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By "W. B. 

Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8yo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 2s. 
HOEENLE. — ACOMPAEATIVE Geammar of the Gaudian Languages, with Special 

Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a Table 

of Alphabets. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Demy 8to, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18s. 
HOLBEIN SOCIETY. — Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publications 

on application. 
HOLMES-FORBES. — The Science of Beauty. An Analytical Inquiry into the 

Laws of .Esthetics. By Avary W. Holmes-Forbes, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 

Law. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 200. 1881. 6s. 
HOLST. — The Constitutional and Political Histoey of the United States. 

By Dr. H. von Hoist. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Royal Svo. 

Vol. I. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. ISs. 

— Vol. II. 1828-1846. Jackson's Administration— Annexation of Texas. Pp. 

720. 1879. £1, 2s.— Vol. III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas— Compromise 

of 1850. Pp. X. and 598. 1881. 18s. 
HOLYOAKE. — Teavels IN Seaeoh of a Settlee's Guide-Book op America axo 

Canada. By George Jacob Holyoake, Author of "The History of Co-operation 

in England." Post Svo, pp. 148, wrapper. 1884. 2s. 6d. 
HOLYOAKE.— The Histoey of Co-operation in England : its Literature and its 

Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 

Svo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 4s. —Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 

78. Crown Svo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1878. 8s. 
HOLYOAKE. — THE Teial op Theism accused of Obstructing Secular Life. By 

G. J. Holyoake. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 256, cloth. 1877. 2s, 6d. 
HOLYOAKE.— Reasoning from Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 

Holyoake. Fcap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 
HOLYOAKE.— Self-Help by the People. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 

Rochdale. In Two Parts. Part I., 1844-1857; Part II., 1857-1877. By G. J. 

Holyoake. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 
HOPKINS.— Elementary Geammae of the Tuekish Language. With a few Easy 

Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 
HORDER.— A Selection feom " The Book of Peaise for Children," as Edited 

by W. Garrett Horder. . For the Use of Jewish Children. Fcap. Svo, pn. 80, 

cloth.' 1883. Is. 6d. 
HOSMER The People and Politics ; or, The Structure of States and the 

Significance and Relation of Political Forms. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Demy 

Svo, pp. viii. and 340, cloth. 1883. 15s. 
HOWELLS. — A Little Giel among the Old Masters. With Introduction and 

Comment. By W. D. Howells. Oblong crown Svo, cloth, pp. 66, with 54 plates. 

1884. 10s. 

C 
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HOWELLS.— De. Breen's Pbactioe: A Novel. By W. D. Howells. English 
Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

HOWSE.— A Gkammar of the Ceee Language. With which is combined an 
Analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, F.R.G.S. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HULME. — Mathematical Drawing Instedments, and How to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S.. F.S.A., Art-Master of. Marlborough College, Author of 
"Principles of Ornamental Art," &c. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. xvi. and 152, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

HUMBEET.— On "Tenant Eight." By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. Is. 

HUMBOLDT. — The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8to, 
pp. XV. and 203, cloth. 1854. 5s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters of William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s. 

HUNT. — The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Fcap. Svo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

HUNT. — Chemical and Geological Essays. By Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 448, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

HUNTER.— A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages of India 
and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Races. By W. W. Hunter, B. A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fel. Ethnol. Soc, Author of 
the " Annals of Rural Bengal," of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 
Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
cloth. 1869. 42s. 

HUNTEK.— The Indian Mosalmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c.. Author of the "Annals of 
Rural Bengal," &c. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

HUNTEK. — Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts, A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B. A., LL.D. Crown Svo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account of Bengal, By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &;c. In 20 vols. 8vo, 
half morocco. 1877. £.5. 

HUNTER. — Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddhist). Collected in Nepal 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists in 
Calcutta, France, and England, by W. W. Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Svo, pp. 28, 
paper. 1880. 2s. 

HUNTER.— The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. In Nine Volumes. 
Svo, pp. xxxiii. and 544, 539, 567, xix. and 716, 509, 513, 555, 537, and xii. and 
478, half morocco. With Maps. 1881. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Empire : Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Post Svo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth. 1882. 16s. 

HUNTER. — An Account of the British Settlement of Aden, in Arabia. Com- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Svo, pp. xii. 
and 232, half bound. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account op Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
CLE., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &.C. 2 vols. 
Svo, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, half morocco. 1879. 10a. 
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HUNTER. — A Brief History oe the Indian People. By TV. W. Hunter, C.I.B., 

LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to, pp. 222, olotli. "Witli Map. 1884. 3s. 6d. 
HURST. — HtSTOHT 01' Rationalism : embracing a Survey of the Present State of 

Protestant Theology. By the Eev. John F. Hurst, A.M. "With Ai)pendix of 

Literature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 

pp. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 
HYETT. — PaoiiPT Remedies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 

the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, "Workshops, Offices of Factories, 

Mines and Doolcs, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 

Quarters, Highland Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 

distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Bye Institution. In sheets, 21^ 

by 171 inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 
HYMANS.— PoPiL Versus Teacher. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap. 

8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 23. 
IHNE.— A Latin Grammar for Beqinners. By "W. H. Ihne, late Principal of 

Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 1864. 3s. 
IKHWXnU-S Saf^ ; or. Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 

Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 

viii. and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 
INDIA. — Archaeological Survey of "Western India. See Burgess. 
INDIA.— Publications of the AKCHiEOLOGiCAL Survey of India. A separate list 

on application. 
INDIA. — Publications of the Geographical Department op the India Office, 

London. A separate list, also, list of all the Government Maps, on application. 
INDIA. — Publications of the Geological Survey of India. A separate list on 

application. 
INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS :— 

Aden, Statistical Account of.' 5s. 

Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and II. 5s. each. 

Baden Powell, Land Revenues, &c. , in India. 12s. 

Do. Jurisprudence for Forest Officers. 12s. 

Seal's Buddhist Tripitaka. 4s. 

Bengal, Statistical Account of. Vols. I. to XX. 100s. per set. 
Do. do. do. Vols. VI. to XX. 5s. each. 

Bombay Code. 21s. 

Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. IL, 14s. Vol. VIIL, 9s. Vol. XIIL (2 parts), 16s. 
Vol, XV. (2 parts), 16s. 
Do do. Vols. in. toVn.,andX.,XL,Xn., XIV.,XVL 8s. each. 

Do. do. Vols. XXI., XXIL, and XXHL 93. each. 

Burgess' Archieological Survey of "Wesi;ern India. Vols. I. and III. 42s. each. 
Do do. do. Vol. II. 63s. 

Do! do. do. Vols. IV. and V. 126s. 

Burma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50s. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts and Maps of Surveys. 12s. 

Chambers' Meteorology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30s, 

Cole's Agra and Muttra. 70s. 

Cook's Gums and Resins. 5s. 

Corpus Inscriptionem Indicarum. Vol. I. 32s. 

Cunningham's Archaeological Survey. Vols. I. to XVIII. 10s. and 12s. each. 
Do. Stupa of Bharut. 63s. 

Egerton's Catalogue of Indian Arms. 2s. 6d. 

Ferguson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India. 423. 

Do. Tree and Serpent "Worship. 105s. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for 1883-4. 2s. 6d. 

Gamble, Manual of Indian Timbers. 10s. 

Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer. 9 vols. 
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INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS— coJifeuetZ. 

Indian Education Commission, Report of the. 123. Appendices. 10 vols. IDs. 

.Taschke's Tibetan-Eaglisli Dictionary. 30s. 

King. Cliinchona-Planting. Is. 

Kuvz. Forest Flora of British Burma. Vols. I. and II. Ids. each. 

Liotard's Materials for Paper. 2s. 6d. 

Liotard's Silli in India. Part I. 2s. 

Loth. Catalogue of Arabic MSS. 10s. 6d. 

Markham's Tibet. 21s. 

Do. Memoir of Indian Surveys. 10s. 6d. 
Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. Is. 6d. 
Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 
Moir, Torrent Regions of the Alps. Is. 
Mueller. Select Plants for Extra-Tropical Countries. 8s. 
Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 

Do. do. Vol. III. 5s. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to XI., XIII. , and XIV. 12s. each. 

Oudh do. Vols. I. to III. 10s. each. 

People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 45s. each. 
Raverty's Notes on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Sections I. and II. 2s. Seo- 

tion III. 5s. Section IV. 3s. 
Rajputana Gazetteer, 3 vols. 15s. 
Saunders' Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 
Sewell's Amaravati Tope. 3s. 
Smyth's (Brough) Gold Mining in "Wynaad. Is. 
Taylor. Indian Marine Surveys. 2s. 6d. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. 10s. 6d. each. 
Trumpp's Adi Granth. 52s. 6d. 
"Waring. Pharmacopoeia of India, The. 6s. 
Watson's Cotton Gins. Boards, 10s. 6d. Paper, 10s. 

Do. Ehea Fibre. 2s. 6d. 

Do. Tobacco. 5s. 
"Wilson. Madras Army. Vols. I. and II. 21s. 

INDIAN GAZETTEERS. —See Gazetteer, and India Office Publications. 

INGLEBY.— See Shakespeake. 

INMAN.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By the Rev. 

James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 15s. 
INMAN.— Histort of the English Alphabet : A Paper read before the Liverpool 

Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, JI.D. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed. 

1872. Is. 
IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 

"Voung People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL NuMISMATA Orientaija (The),— Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part I. Ancient Indian "Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Pp. 84, with a Plate and 
Mjip of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d. — Part II. Coins of the TJrtuki Turkumdns. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s. — Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achjemenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British MuSeum. Pp. viii.-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. — 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
JV.-22, and 1 Plate. 5s. — Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s.— Part VI, The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. "W. Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and I Plate. 
10s. — Vol. I., containing the first six parts, as specified above. Royal 4to, half 
bound. £3, 13s. 6d. 
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INTERNATIONAL NDMiSMATA-cowiidwed. 

Vol. II. Coins of the Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
m the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick "W". Madden, M.R.A.S., Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., 
&c. With 279 woodcuts and a plate of alphabets. Koyal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, 
sewed. 1881. £2. ^ e j . ri , 

"Vol. III. Part I. The Coins of Abakan, of Pegu, and of Burma. By Lieut. - 
General Sir Arthur Phayre, C.B., K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of 
British Burma. Also contains the Indian Balhara, and the Arabian Intercourse 
with India in the Ninth and following Centuries. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 
Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 48, with Five Autotype Illustrations, wrapper. 1882. 
8s. 6d. 

Part II. The Coins of Southern India. By Sir W. Elliot. Eoyal 4to. 
JACKSON.— Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian. By the 

late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. "With a Memoir of the Author, by his 

Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 
JACKSON.— The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 

Words, &c. , used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. 

and 524, cloth. 1881. 31s. 6d. 
JACOB. — Hindu Pantheism. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 
JAGIELSKI.— On Mabienb.vd Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 

Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 

and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 

JAMISON.— The Life and Times of Bertrand Du Guesolin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 287, and viii., 314, cloth. 1864. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By E. Henry Brunton, M.I.C.E., F.E.G.S., 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is.; Eoller, varnished. 
£1, lis. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5s. 6d. 

JASCHKE. —A Tibetan-English Dictionary. With special reference to the Pre- 
vailing Dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By H. A. 
Jaschke, late Moravian Missionary at KyMang, British Lahoul. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxiv.-672, cloth. 1881. £1, 10s. 

JASCHKE.— Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. Jaschke. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-104, 
cloth. 1883. 5s. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Birth 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. FausboU. Text. 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. viii. and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s.— Vol. II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879, 
2Ss.— Vol. III., pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1883. 28s. (For Translation see 
Triibner's Oriental Series, "Buddhist Birth Stories.") 

JENKINS. — A Paladin of Finance : Contemporary Manners. By E. Jenkins, 
Author of " Ginx's Baby." Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 392, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

JENKINS. — Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures ; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. Is. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental Eeligions. India. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vols. IV. and V. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental Eeligions and their Relation to Universal Eeligion. 
Persia. By Samuel Johnson. With an Introduction by O. B. Frothingham. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xliv. and 784, cloth. 1885. ISs. 

JOLLY.— See Naradiya. 
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JOMINI. — The Art of 'War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Bussia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captain W. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8to, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9s. 

JOSEPH. — Religion, Natural and Revealed. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N. S. Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-296, cloth. 1879. 
3s. 

jnVENALIS SATIRiE. "With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Second Edition, Two vols. 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 230 and 400, cloth. 1882. 123. 

KAECHEE.— Questionnaire Franoais. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pi). 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d. 

EARDEC. — The Spirit's Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &c., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order by 
Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th thousand by Anna Blackwell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC. — The Medium's Book ; or. Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible "World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &c., &c. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC— Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice "Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

KEMP. See SCHOPENHAUER. 

KENDRICK. — Greek Ollendoree. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 9s. 

EERMODE. — Natal : Its Early History, Rise, Progress, and Future Prospects as a 
Field for Emigration. By "XY. Kermode, of Natal. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 228, 
with Map, cloth. 1883. Ss. 6d. 

KEYS OF THE CREEDS (The). Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 

KINAHAN.— Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and Faults. 
By G. H. Kiuahan, M.E.I. A., F.R.G.S.I., &o. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. Gd. 

KING'S STRATAGEM (The) ; Or, The Peael op Poland ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 

By SteDa. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 
KINGSTON.— The Unity of Creation. ' A Contribution to the Solution of the 

Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, clotli. 

1874. 58. 
KISTNEE. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 

Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 
KNOX.— On a Mexican Mustang. See under Sweet. 
KLEMM. — Muscle Beating ; or. Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 

and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm. "With Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 60, 

wrapper. 1878. Is. 

KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols, post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, Is. 
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KRAPF. — Dictionary of the Suahili LANGUAaE. Compiled ty the Eev. Dr. L. 
Krapf, missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East Africa. With an 
Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. Medium 8vo, pp. xl. 
and 434, cloth. 1882. SOs. 

KRAUS.— Carlsbad and its Natdral Healing Agents, from the Physiological 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. "With ITotes Introductory 
by the Eev. J. T. Walters, M.A. Second Edition, llevised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

KROEGrER. — The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroeger. Ecap. 8¥o, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 7s. 

KUEZ. — Forest Flora op British Burma. By S. Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
barium, Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xxx., 550, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 30s. 

LACERDA'S Journey to Cazembe in 1798. Tr.anslated and Annotated by Captain 
K. F. Burton, F. R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &o. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LANARI. — Collection op Italian and English Dialogues. By A. Lanari. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. -and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

LAND.— The PkihoipIes of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Autlior, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LANE. — The Koran. See TrUbner's Oriental Series. 

LANGE. — A History op Materialism. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. I. to III. 

LANGE. — Germania. A German Eeading-boolc Arranged Progressively. By F. K. 
W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 3s. 6d. 
Part II. Essays on German History and Institutions, witli Notes. 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. Parts I. and II. together. 5s. 6d. 

LANGE. — German Prose Writing. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the University of London, 
the College of Preceptors, London, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
arranged progressively, with Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the writing of Essays. By F. K. AV. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Ger- 
man Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal College of Preceptors 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 1881. 4s. 

LANGE.— German Grammar Practice. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

LANGE.— Colloquial German Grammar. With Special Reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Element in the English Language. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 380, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

LANMAN. A SANSKRIT EE.iDER. With Vocabulary and Notes. By Charles 

Rockwell Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. Part I. Imperial 
8vo, pp. XX. and 294, cloth. 1884. lOs. 6d. 

LAESEN — Danish- English Dictionary. By A. Larsen. Crown 8vo, pp, viii. 
and 646, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
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LASCARIDES. — A CoMPKEHBNSiTE Phraseological English-Ancient and Modeen 
Greek Lexicon, rounded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, and Compiled 
by L. Myrianthens, Ph.D. 2 vols. 18mo, pp. xi. and 1338, cloth. 1882. £1, 10s. 

LATHE (The) and its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning "Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modern appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Sixth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. lUustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, 'cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

LE-BRUN.— Matbkiais FOE Translating from English into French ; being a 
short Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

LEE.— Illustrations op the Phtsiologt of Religion. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part I. By Henry Lee, E.E.G.S., formerly Professor of 
Surgery, B,oyal College of Surgeons, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 
1880. Ss. 6d. 

LEES. — A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment of the 
Common Ailments of Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEGGE.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Koyal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2s. each Part. 

LEGGE.— The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vi. 
and 338, cloth. 1872. ICs. 6d.— Vol. II. The Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s,— Vol. III. The She-King; or. The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEGGE.— Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

LEGGE.— A Letter to Professor Max Muller, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Ti and Shang Tl. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford, Grown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 

LEIGH. — The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12ino, pp. xii. and 

66, cloth. 1869. 23. 6d. 
LEIGH. — The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 

210, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

LEILA-HANOtTM. — A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Constantinople. 
By Leila- Hanoum. Translated from the French, with Notes by General R. E. 
Colston. 16mo, pp. viii. and 300, cloth. 1883. 4s. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Bkeitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
vol., including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND. — The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheftel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
38. 6d. 
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LELAND.— The Egyptian Sketoh-Book. By 0. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND. — The English Gipsies and theik Language. By Charles G. Leland. 

Second Edition. Crown Sto, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
LELAKD.— Fu-Sang ; OK, The Disoovekt op Ambeioa by Chinese Buddhist Priests 

in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 

73. 6d. 

LELAND. — Pidqin-Engiish Sinq-Soho; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

LELAND. -The Gtpsie?. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 372, cloth. 1882. 
10s. 6d. 

LEOPARDI.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

LEO. — Four Chapters of Nokth's Plutakch, Containing the Lives ^f Caius Mar- 
oius, Coriolanus, Julius Cjesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare's Tragedies ; Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shalcespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modern Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, 3s. 

LEO. — Shakespeaee-Notes. By F. A. Leo. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 
1885. 6s. 

LEONOWENS. — Life and Tkavel in India : Being Eecolleotions of a Journey before 
the Days of Railroads. By Anna Uarriette Leonowens, Author of " The English 
Governess at the Siamese Court," and "The Romance of the Harem." 8vo, pp. 
326, cloth, Illustrated. 1885. 10s, 6d. 

LERMONTOFF. — The Demon. By Michael Lermontofl. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. Crown 8vo, pp. 88, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

LESLEY.— Man's Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 

' Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, Member of the National Academy of the United 

States, Professor of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. Second (Revised and 

considerably Enlarged) Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

LESSING —Letters on Bibliolatry. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
from the German by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

LESSING.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, Vols. I. 
and II. 

LETTERS on THE War between Germany and France. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max MuUer, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

LEWES —Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., demy Svo. Fourth edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
1884. 12s.— Vol. II., demy Svo, pp. 652, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

LEWES -Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
The Physioai Basis of Mind. Svo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth. 1877. 
163. Contents.— The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Reflex Theory. 

LEWES.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Heni-y Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First— The Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy Svo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 
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LEWES. — Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the Second — Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third — 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth — The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 500, cloth. 1879. ISs. 

LEWIS.— See Juvenal and Flint. 

LIBRARIANS, Tbansactions and Pkooeedings of the Conperenoe of, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry JR. Tedder. 
Imperial 8to, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings of the. Imperial 8vo, cloth. First, held at 
Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder, 
Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, and Ernest C. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. Pp. viii. and 192. 1879. £1, 8s.— Second, held at Man- 
chester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879. Edited by H. R. Tedder and B. C. 
Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, Is.— Third, held at Edinburgh, October 
5, 6, and 7, 1880. Edited by B. 0. Thomas and C. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 
1881. £1, Is. — Fourth and Fifth, held in London, September 1881, and at 
Cambridge, September 1882. Edited by E. C. Thomas. Pp. X.-258. 1885. 28s. 

LIEBER. — The Life and Letters of Francis Liebek. Edited by T. S. Perrv. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 440, cloth, with Portrait. 1882. 14s. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from "The Modern French Eeader. " 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1884. 2s. 

LLOYD and Newton. — Prussia's Eepresentatite Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and "W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648,, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

LOBSCHEID. — Chinese and English Dictionary, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial Svo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8s. 

LOBSCHEID.— English and Chinese Diotionaet, with the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciatipn. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
£8, 8s. 

LONG.— Eastern Proverbs. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

LOVETT.— The Life and Stkugoles op William Lovbtt in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

LOVELY. — Where to go fob Help : Being a Companion for Quick and Easy 
Reference of Police Stations, Fire-Engine Stations, Fire-Escape Stations, &c., 
&c., of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, E.N. Third Edi- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 16, sewed. 1882. 3d. 

LOWELL. — The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Foap., pp. lxviii.-140 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

LUCAS. — The Children's Pentateuch : With the Haphtarahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 570, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

LUDEWIG. — The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trnbner. Svo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 

LUKIN. — The Boy Engineers : What they did, and how they did it. By the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin, Author of " The Young Mechanic," &c. A Book for Boys ; 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LUX E TENEBRIS; OR, 1'HE Testimony op Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 
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MACCOEMAC— The Conversation oe a Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormao, M.D. 16ino, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI. — The Historical, Political, and Diplomatic Writings op 
NICCOLO Maohiavelli. Translated from the Italian by C. E. Detmold. With 
Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. xli., 420, 464, 488, and 472. 1882. £3, 3s. 

MACKENZIE. — HisTOET OP THE Relations of the Government with the Hill 
Tribes oe the nokth-east frontier op Bengal. By Alexander Mackenzie, of 
the Bengal Civil Service; Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, and formerly Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 586, cloth, with Map. 1884. 16s. 

MADDEN.— Coins of the Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S. Member 
of the jSTumismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., etc. 
With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, cloth. 
1881. £2, 2s. 

MADELUNG. — The Causes and Operative Treatment of Dupcytren's Finger 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto AV. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 
1876. Is. 

MAHAPAEINIBBANASUTTA.— See Childers. 

MAHA-VIKA-CHAKITA ; or. The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

MAIMONIDES. — The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. See English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library. 

MALLESON. — EssATS AND Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.L Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

MAN.— On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. By Edward 
Horace Man, Assistant Superintendent, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 3?.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S., M.A.I. With Report of Researches into the Language of the South 
Andaman Islands. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Reprinted from "The Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland." Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxviii.-298, with Map and 8 Plates, cloth. 1885. IDs. 6d. 

MANDLEY. — Woman Outside Christendom. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted by Christianity on the Social Position and Happiness of Women. By 
J. G. Maudley. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

MANIPULUS VoCABULORUM. A Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 

MANCEUVEES. — A RETROSPECT OF THE Autumn Manceuvres, 1871. With 5 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

MAEIETTE-BEY.— The Monuments of Upper Egypt : a translation of the 
" Itineraire de la Haute Egypte " of Auguste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

MAEKHAM.— QniCHUA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, lis. 6d. 

MARKHAM — Ollanta : A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, Translation, 
and Introduction. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 

1871. 7s. 6d. ^ , ^ n ^ c r,^,- 

MAEKHAM. A MEMOIR OP THE Lady Ana de Osokio, Countess of Chmcon, and 

Vice-Queen of Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Naturae Curiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. xii. and 
100. With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 
1874. 28s. 
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MAEKHAM.— A MEMOIR ON THE Indian Sukvets. By Clements E. Markham, 
C.B., F.K.S., &o., &o. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council. Illustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

MAEKHAM.— Nake ATI VES op the Mission of George Boole to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements K. Markham, C.B., F.E.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. 
1879. 21s. 

MAEES. — Sermons. Preached on various occasions at the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews. By the Eev. Professor Marks, Minister of the Congregation. 
Published at the request of the Council. Second Series, demy 8vo, pp. viii.-310, 
cloth. 1885. 7s. 6d. Third Series, demy 8vo, pp. iv.-284, cloth. 1885. 7s. 6d. 

MAEMONTEL. — Belisaike. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. i2mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 23. 6d. 

MAESDEN. — Ndmismata Orientama Illdstkata. The Plates, of the Oriental 
Coins, Ancient and MODER^f, of the Collection of the late William Marsden, 
F.R.S., &c. &c. Engraved from Drawings made under his Directions. 4to, 57 
Plates, cloth. 31s. 6d. 

MAETIN AND Truenek.— The Cdrbent Gold and Silver Coins of all Countries, 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, and Charles Triibner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Cover, and gilt edges. 1863. £2, 2s. 

MARTIN. — The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. By W. 
A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo, pp. 
320, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

MAETINEAU. — Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414 — x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. 

MAETINEAU. — Letters from Ireland. By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted from 
the Daily News. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 

MASON. — Burma: Its People and Productions ; or, Notes on the Fauna, Flora, 
and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu and Burma. By the Rev. F. Mason, D.D., 
M.R. A.S., Corresponding Member of the American Oriental Society, of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 
Vol. I. Geology, Mineralogy and Zoology. Vol. II. Botany. Rewritten and 
Enlarged by W. Theobald, late Deputy-Superintendent Geological Survey of 
India. Two Vols., royal 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 560; xvi. and 788 and xxxvi., cloth. 
1884. £3. 

MATHEWS.— Abraham Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the Canticles after the 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 
2s. 6d. 

MATERIA MEDICA, PHYSIOLOGICAL AND Applied. Vol. I. Contents : — Aconitum, 
by R. B. Dudgeon, M.D.; Orotalus, by J. W. Hayward, M.D.; Digitalis, by F. 
Black, M.D. ; Kali Bichromicum, by J. J. Drysdale, M.D.; Nux Vomica, by F. 
Black, M.D.; Plumbum, by F. Black, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv.-726, cloth. 
1884. 15s. 

MAXWELL.— A Manual of the Malay Language. By W. E. Maxwell, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 182, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

MAY.— A Bibliography of Electricity and Magnetism. 1860 to 1883. With 
Special Reference to Electro-Technics. Compiled by 6. May. With an Index 
by O. Salle, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. -204, cloth. 1884. 5s. 
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MAYER. — On the Abt of Pottery: with a History of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.E.S.N.A., &o. 8vo, pp. 100, boards. 
1873. 5s. 

MAYERS. — Tkeaties Between the Empire oi; China and Foreign- Powers, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &o. Edited by W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Svo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 25s. 

MAYERS. — The Chinese Government: a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
aiTanged, and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.'3 Legation at Peking, &c., &c. Royal Svo, pp. viii. and 160, 
cloth. 1878. 30s. 

M'CRINDLE. — Ancient India, as Desoeibed by Megasthenes and Arrian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M'Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &o. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post Svo, pp. si. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

M'CRINDLE. — The Commerce and Navigation op the Ertthr2ean Sea. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythrsei, by an Anonymous "Writer, and of 
Arrian's Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction. Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
By J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &o. Post Svo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 
1879. 7s. 6d. 

M'CRINDLE. — Ancient India as Described by Ktesias the Knidian; being a Transla- 
tion of the Abridgment of his "Indika " by Photios, and of the Fragments of that 
Work preserved in other Writers. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., M.E.S. A. Svo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

MECHANIC (The Young). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 63. 

MECHANIC'S Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of "The Lathe audits Uses." 
Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, pp. iv. and 14S. Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND Eternity. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Svo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1S62. 10s. 6d. 
Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown Svo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
18S4. 63. 
MEDITATIONS ON LiEB AND ITS Religious Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.E.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to " Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." Svo, pp. vi. and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown Svo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 

68. 

MEDLICOTT. — A MANUAL OP THE Geology of India, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the Geological Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M. A. , Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.E.S.M., F.R.S., Deputy Super- 
intendent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. Svo, pp. 
xviii -Ixxx.-SlS. with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth 1879. I63. (For Part in. see Ball.) 
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MEaHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

MEREDYTH.— Aroa, a Repektoike op Obioinal Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon o£ Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8to, pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. 03. 

METCALFE.— The Englishman and the Scandinavian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of "Callus" and 
"Charicles;" and Author of "The Oxonian in Iceland." Post Svo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880. 18s. 

MICHEL. — Les Ecossais en France, Les Fsanoais en Eoosse. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de Tlnstitut de France, &c. In 2 vols. Svo, pp. vii. , 547, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. "With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s. — Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, Ss. 

MICKIEWICZ. — KoNEAD Wallenrod. An Historical Poem. By A. Mickiejricz. 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse by Miss M. Biggs. 18mo, pp. 
xvi. and 100, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

MILL. — AuGDSTE CoMTE AND POSITIVISM. By the late John Stuart MiU, M.P. 
Third Edition. Svo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

MILLHOUSE. — Manual op Itali,vn Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse. ISmo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2s. 

MILLHOUSE. — New English and Italian Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square Svo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1S67. 12s. 

MILNE.— Notes on Crystallography and Crystallo-phtsics. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the vears 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, E.G. S. Svo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s. 

MILTON AND VONDEL.— See Edmundson. 

MINOCHCHERJI.— Pahl.vvi, GujArati, and English Dictionary. By Jamashji 
Dastur Minochcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. Svo, pp. clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14s. 

MITRA — Buddha Gaya : The Hermitage of S4kya Muni. By Rajendralala Mitra, 
LL.D., C.I.E., &o. 4to, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879. £3. 

MOCATTA. — Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
Svo, pp. viii. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). Prose. Junior Course. Tenth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
cloth. 1884. 2s. 6d. 
Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER.- A Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Diffi- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader ; with Short 
Notices of the most important French "Writers and Historical or Literary Charac- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D., 
&c. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READER. —SENIOR COURSE AND GLOSSARY combined. 6s. 

MORELET. — Travels in Central America, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs. M. F 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. Svo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. 8s. 6d. 

MORFILL.— Simplipied Polish Grammar. See Triibner's Collection, 
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MORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on the Mandpactdre op Soaps. By Campbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

MORFIT. — A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rocli Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Campbell Morfit, 
M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £4, 4s-. 

MORRIS. — A Descriptive and Historical Account op the Godavert District, 
IN THE Presidency op Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of " A History of India, for use in Schools," and other worlts. 
With a Map. Svo, pp. xii. and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

MOSENTHAL.— Ostriches and Ostrich Farmino. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the Legistive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and James E. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologist's Union, &c. Second 
Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Royal Svo, pp. xxiv. 
and 246, cloth. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

MOTLEY. — John Lothbop Motley : a Memoir. By Oliver AVendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MUELLER.— The Ohoanio CONSTITUENTS OP Plants and Vegetable Substances, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. C. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M. & Ph. D., F.R.S. Crown Svo, pp. xviii. and 332, 
wrapper. 1880. 14s. 

MUELLER. — Select Extra-Tropical Plants kbadily eligible fob Industrial 
Culture ok Naturalisation. With Indications of their Native Countries and 
some of their Uses. By F. Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D., Ph.D., F.E.S. Svo, 
pp. X., 394, cloth. 1880. Ss. 

MUHAMMED. — The Lipe op Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn Ishals:. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. Svo, pp. 1026, sewed. £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. Svo, pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

MUIR. — Extracts prom the Coban. In the Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of "The Life of 
Mahomet." Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1885. 2s. 6d. 

MUIR.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c. &c. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and' 
greatly enlarged. Svo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, Is. 
VoL II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. Svo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 
Vol. III. The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Svo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
Vol. IV. Comparisou of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. Svo, pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 
1873. £1, Is. 
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MUIR. — Original Sanskrit Texts— continued. 
Vol. V, Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Eeligious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedio Age. Third 
Edition. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 492, cloth. 1884. £1, Is. 
MUIR. — Translations feom the Sanskrit. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 
MULHALL, — Handbook of the River Plate, Comprising the Argentine Republic, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. With Six Maps. , By M. G. and E. T. Mulhall, Pro- 
prietors and Editors of the Buenos Ayres Standard. Fifth Edition (Ninth 
Thousand), crown 8vo, pp. x. and 732, cloth. 1885. 7s. 6d. 

MULLEB. — Odtline Dictionakt, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max Muller, M. A. The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

MULLER.— Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max MiiUer, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed. 1869. Is. 

MULLER. — The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, Translated and explained, by 
F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c. , &c. Vol. I. Hymns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8to, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

MULLER. —The Hymns of the Eig-Vbda, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Prinoeps. By F. Max MiiUer, M. A., &c. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 12s. 

MiJLLER.— A Short History of the Bourbons. From the Earliest Period down 
to the Present Time. By R. M. Muller, Ph.D., Modern Master at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, and Author of " ParalUle entre ' Jules Cesar,' par Shakespeare, et 
' Le Mort de Cesar,' par Voltaire," &c. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 30, wrapper. 1882. Is. 

MULLER.— Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. By Dr. Edward Mailer. 2 Vols. 
Text, crown 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, cloth. 1883. 21s. 

MULLER. — Pali Grammar. See TrUbner's Collection. 

MULLEY.— German Gejis in an English Setting. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
Fcap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

NJCgANANDA ; OR, The Joy op the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B.A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

NAPIER. — Folk Lore ; or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modern 
Festivals of Christmns, May Day, St. John's Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 
190, cloth. 1878. 43. 

NARADiYA DHARMA-S ASTRA; OR, The Institutes of Narada. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

NAVILLE.— PiTHOJr. See Egypt Exploration Fund. 

NEVILL.— Hand List of Mollusoa in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, C.M.Z.S., &c.. First Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indi.in Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobranchia-Neuro- 
branchia. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 338, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

NEWMAN.— The Odes op Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. ixi. 
and 247, cloth. 1870. 43. 
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NEWMAN.— Theism, Doctrinal and Pkaotioal ; or, Didactic Religious Utterances. 

By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. 4s. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Pkaotiob. A Reply to Matthew 

Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8to, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1861. 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Hiawatha : Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 

Newman. 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 

Samuel to the Ba,bylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo, pp. X. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— Phases oi? Faith ; or. Passages from the History of ray Creed. By 

F. W. Newman. New Edition ; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author 

of the "Eclipse of Faith." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 
NEWMAN. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical Grammar, 

with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 

Type. By F. W. Newman. Post Svo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

NEWMAN.— Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. Designed as 

Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. "W". Newman. Crown Svo, 

pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6s. 
NEWMAN. — The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 

Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. "W. Newman. 

Tenth Edition. Post Svo, pp. xii. and 162, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 
NEWMAN. — The Text op the Iouvine Inscriptions. With Interlinear Latin 

Translation and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Svo, pp. 56, sewed. 1868. 2s. 

NEWMAN. — Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 

W. Newman. Svo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 
NETVMAN. — The Iliad op Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed English 

Metre, by F. "W. Newman. Royal Svo, pp. xvi. and 384, cloth. 1S71. 10s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 1. Anglo-Arabic Dictionary. 2. 

Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 

In 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 376-464, cloth. 1S71. £1, Is. 
NEWMAN. — Hebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman. Royal Svo, pp. viii. and 172 

Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4s. 6d. 
NEWMAN. — The Moral Influence of Law. A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 

20, 1860. Crown Svo, pp. 16, sewed. .3d. 
NEWMAN. — Religion not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 5S, paper 

wrapper. 1S77. Is. 
NEWMAN. — Morning Prayers in the Household op a Believer in God. By F. 

W. Newman. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Reorganization op English Institutions. A Lecture by Emeritus 

Professor F. W. Newman. Delivered in the Manchester Athenseum, October 15, 

1875. Crown Svo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— What is Christianity without Christ ? By F. W. Newman, 

Emeritus Professor of University College, London. Svo, pp. 28, stitched in 

wrapper. 1881. Is. 
NEWMAN.— Libyan Vocabulary. An Essay towards Reproducing the Ancient 

Numidian Language out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W". Newman. Crown. 

Svo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 
NEWMAN. — A Christian Commonwealth. By F. AV. Newman. Crown Svo, pp. 

60, cloth. 1S83. Is. 
NEWMAN. — Christianity in its Cradle. By F. AV. Newman, once Fellow of 

Balliol College, Oxford, now Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 

Crown Svo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth. 1884. 2s. 

D 
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NEWMAN.— Comments on the Text oe ^sohyltjs. ByF. W. Newman, Honorarj^ 
Fellow of \Voroester College, Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College. 
Demy 8yo, pp. xii. and 144, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

NEWMAN. — Rebilius Cruso : Robinson Crusoe in Latin. A Book to Ligliteu 
Tedium to a Learner. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of Latin in Univer- 
sity College, London ; Honorary Fellow of "Worcester College, Oxford. Post 
8vo, pp. xii. and 110, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, PoBLiOATiONS OP THE Government op. List on application. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.— Journal and Peooeedings op the Eotal Society op 

Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. List of Contents on application. 
NEWTON.— Patent Law and Practice: showing the mode of obtaining and 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. "Vf ith a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 104, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 
NEWTON.— An Analysis op the Patent and Copykibht Laws: Including the 
various Acts relating to the Protection of Inventions, Designs, Trade Marks ; 
Literary and Musical Compositions, Dramatic Performances ; Engravings, Sculp- 
ture, Paintings,- Drawings, and Photographs. By A. Newton, author of "Patent 
Law and Practice." Demy Svo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 
NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS :- 
I. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. Demy Svo, 
stitched. Vols. I. to XVI., 1868 to 1883. £1, Is. each. 
II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I. to VIII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S. 
Demy, 8vo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND. —Geological Sdrvet. List of Publications on application. 

NOIEIT. — A French Course in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B.A. Lessons 
I. -IV. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

NOIRIT, — French Grammatical Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c. , &c. By Jules Noirit. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

NOURSE.— Narrative op the Second Arctic Expedition made by Charles F. 
Hall. His Voyage to Repulse Bay ; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Heola, and to King William's Land, and Residence among the Eskimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited under the orders of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 
by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 4to, pp. 1. and 644, cloth. "With maps, heliotypes, 
steel and wood engravings. 1880. £1, 8s. 

NUGENT'S Improved French and English and English and French Pocket 
Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 

NUTT.— Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double Letters. By 
R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the origin.il Arabic by 
R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRATA. See Maesden, and International. 

NUTT. — A Sketch op Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. An Intro- 
troduction to "Fragments of a Samaritan Targum." By J. W. Nutt, M.A., &c., 
&c. Demy Svo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

0EHLENSCHLA6ER. — Axel and Valborg : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oohlenschlager by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Rector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John's Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. Svo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 5s. 
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OERA LINDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of tlie proprietor, 0. Over de Linden of the Helder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema's Dutch Translation. By W. R. Sandbach. 8vo, pp. xxv. and 254, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

OGAREFF. — EssAi SUE LA SITUATION EussB. Lettres £l un Anglais. Par N. Ogareff, 
12mo, pp. 150, sewed. 1862. 3s. 

OLCOTT. — A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern Church. 
By Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophioal Society. 24mo, pp. 32. Is. 

OLCOTT.— The Yoga Philosophy : Being the Text of Patanjali, with Bhojarajah's 
Commentary. A Reprint of the English Translation of the above, by the late Dr. 
Ballantyne and Govind Shastri Deva ; to which are added Extracts from Various 
Authors. With an Introduction by Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theo- 
sophioal Society. The whole Edited by Tukaram Tatia, ]?.T.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xvi.-294, wrapper. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

OLLENDORFF. — Metodo paea apeendee a Leee, escribir y hablar el Ingles segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carreiio. 8vo, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo paea apeender a Leee, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, con- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y esciitos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion figurada 
como se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Apendice abrazando las reglas de la 
sintaxis, la formacion de los verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. 
Por Teodoro Simonn^, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 6s. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

OPPERT.— On the Classh'IOATION of Lanouages : A Contribution to Comparative 
Philology. By Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Madras. 8vo, paper, pp. viii. and 146. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

OPPERT. — Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., "Professor of 
Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. Vol. I. 870, pp. vii. and 620, cloth. 1883. 
£1, Is: 

OPPERT. — On the Weapons, Aemy Organisation, and Political Maxims op 
THE Ancient Hindus ; with special reference to Gunpowder and Firearms. By 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
8vo, paper, pp. vi. and 162. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL SERIES.— See Teubnee's Oriental Series. 

ORIENTAL Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS.— Report op the Peoobedings op the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 

ORIENTALISTS.— Transactions of the Second Session of the International 
Congress op Oeientalists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Robert K. Douglas, Hon. Sec. 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876. 21s. 

OTTE. — How to Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Manual for Students of 
Danish based on the OUendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self-instruction. By E. C. Otte. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 338, 
cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 33. 

OTTfe. — Simplified Danish and Swedish Geammaes. See Teubnee's Collection. 

OVERBECK. — Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism. A Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1866. 5s. 

OVERBECK. — Bonn Confbeence. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Csown 8vo, pp. 48, 
sewed. 1876. Is. 
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OVERBECK.— A Plain View of the Claims of the Orthodox Catholic Chueoh 
AS Opposed to all othek Chmstian Denominations. By J. J. Overbeok, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 138, wrapper. 1881. 2s. 6d. 
OWEN.— Footfalls on the Boundaky of Another Woeld. "With Narrative 
Illustrations. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. XX. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 
OWEN. — The Debatable Laud between this AVobld and the Next. With 
Illustrative Narrations. By Robert Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 436, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
OWEN.— Theeading my "Way : Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By E. D. 

Owen. Crown 8to, pp. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
OXLEY.— Egypt : And the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs. By William 
Oxley, author of "The Philosophy of Spirit." Illustrated by a New "Version of 
the Bhagarat-Gita, an Episode of the Mahahharat, one of the Epic Poems of 
Ancient India. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-328, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
OYSTEE (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Bheed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, "The Oyster-Seeker in London." 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 
PALESTINE, — Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. Edited by W. 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under tlie Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes. Demy 4to, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. Price 
Twenty Guineas. 
PALMER. — A Concise English-Persian Dictionary ; together with a simplified 
Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A., Lord 
Almoner's Reader, and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge, kc. Completed and 
Edited, from the MS. left imperfect at his death, by G, Le Strange. Royal 
16mo, pp. 606, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
PALMElR..— A Concise Persian-English Dictionary. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord Almoner's Reader, and Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1884. lOs. 6d. 
PALMEK,— The Song of the Reed, and other Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. 1876. 5s. 
PALMER. — Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian Grammar. See Triibner's Col- 
lection. 
PALMER. — The Patriarch and the Tsar. Translated from the Russ by William 
Palmer, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. "Vol. I. The Replies of the Humble Nicon. 
Pp. xl. and 674. 1871. 123.— "Vol. II. Testimonies concerning the Patriarch 
Nicon, the Tsar, and the Boyaes. Pp. Ixxviii. and 554. 1873. 12s. — Vol. III. 
History of the Condemnation of the Patriarch Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 558. 
1873. 12s.— Vols. IV., v., and VI, Services of the Patriarch Nicon to the 
Church and State of his Coontey, &c. Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660; xiv.-661- 
102>i, and 1 to 254 ; xxvi.-1029-1656, and 1-72. 1876. 36s. 
PARKER.— Theodore Parker's Celebrated Discourse on Matters Pertaining to 
Religion. People's Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 351. 1872- Stitched, Is. 6d.; cl., 2s. 
PARKER.— Theodore Parker. A Biography. By O. B. Frothingham. Crown 

8vo, pp. viii. and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s. 
PARKER. — The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U!S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by the Editor, 

and Portrait of Parker from a medallion by Saulini. Pp. 380. 
Vol. II. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360. 
Vol. III. Discourses ol Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV, Discourses on Politics. Pp. 312. 
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PARKER.— Collected 'Wouks,— continued. 

Vol. V. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336. 
Vol. VI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. ' 
Vol. VII. Discourses of Social Soieuce. Pp. 296. 
Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. Critical "Writings. I. Pp. 292. 
Vol. X. Critical "Writings. II. Pp. 308. 

Vol. XI. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 
Vol. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 
VoL XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

Vol. XIV. Lessons from the "World of Matter and the "World of Man. Pp. 
352. 

PARKER.— Malagasy Geammae. See Trubner's Collection. 

PARRY. — A Short Chapibe on Lettee-Change, with Examples. Being chiefly 
an attempt to reduce in a simple manner the principal classical and cognate words 
to their primitive meanings. By J. Parry, B.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 16, wrapper. 1884. Is. 

PATERSON. — Notes on Militaey Sueveting and Eeconnaissance. By Lieut. - 
Colonel "William Paterson. Sixth Edition. With 16 Plates. Demy Svo, pp. xii. 
and 146, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

PATERSON.— Topogeaphioal Examination Papers. By Lieut.-Col. "W. Paterson. 
8vo, pp. 32, -tfith 4 Plates. Boards. 1882. 2s. 

PATERSON.— Treatise on Military Drawing. "With a Course of Progressive 
Plates. By Captain "W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Eoyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, Is. 

PATERSON. — The Orometer foe Hill Measuring, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Captain "William Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 

PATERSON. — Central America. By "W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. Svo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. 

PATON. — A History op the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed All ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 
Svo, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

PATON. — Henry Beyle (otherwise De Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown Svo, pp. 340, cloth. 
1874. 7s. 6d. 

PATTON. — The Death op Death; or, A Study of God's Holiness in Connection 
with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings are 
Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M. Fatten). Revised Edition, crown 
Svo, pp. xvi. and 252, cloth. 1881'. 6s. 

PAULI.— Simon de Montport, Earl op Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Eeinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. "With Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

PETTENKOFER. — The Relation op the Air to the Clothes we wear, the House 
WE LIVE in, and the Soil WE DWELL ON. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. Max Von Pettenkofer, Professor of Hygiene 
at the University of Munich, &c. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess. 
M.D., M.E.G.P., London, &c. Cr. Svo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cl. 1873. 2s. 6d. ' 

PETRUCCELLI.— Preliminaiees de la Question PiOMAINE de M, Ed. About. Par 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. Svo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth. 1860. 7s. 6d. 

FEZZI. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Eeoentissima). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 200, cloth. 1879. 63. 
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PHAYEE.— A History op Burma. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

PHAYEE.— The Coins op Abakan, op Pegu, and op Burma. By Sir Arthur 
Phayre, C.B., K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner ot British Burma. Eoyal 
4to, pp. viii.-48, with Autotype Illustrative Plates. Wrapper. 1882. 8s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS. —The Doctrine op Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. Svo, pp. xv. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS.— KOPAL-KUNDALA : A Tale of Bengali Life. Translated from the Ben- 
giili of Bunkim Chandra Chatterjee. By H. A. D. Phillips, Bengal Civil Service. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxx.-208, cloth. 1885. 6s. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Transactions op, published irregularly. List of publi- 
cations on application. 

PHILOSOPHY (The) op Inspiration and Revelation. By a Layman. With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled " Aids to Faith." Svo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 6d. 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches op Anglo- Jewish History. By James Piociotto. Demy 
Svo, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

PIESSE. — Chemistry in the Bkewing-Eoom : being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.S., Public Analyst. Fcap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 

PIEY. — Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litteeatcre Chinoise. Pr^paree par A. 
Thiophile Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp. xx. and 
320, cloth. 1879. 21s. 

PLAYFAIE. — The Cities and Towns op China. A Geographical Dictionary. 
By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in China. Svo, pp. 
506, cloth. 1879. £1, 53. 

PLINY.— The Letters op Pliny the Younger. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post Svo, pp. vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

PLUMPTEE. — King's College Lectures on Elocution; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture, To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech. Being the substance of the Introduc- 
tory Course of Lectures annually delivered by Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Reading and Spealcing at King's College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of AVales. 
Fourth, greatly Enlarged Illustrated, Edition. Post Svo, pp. xviii. and 494, cloth. 
1883. 15s. 

PLUMPTEE.— General Sketch op the History op Pantheism. By C. E. 
Plumptre. Vol. I., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza; Vol. II., 
from the Age of S^nnoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 vols, 
demy Svo, pp. viii. and 395 ; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. ISs. 

POLE. — The Philosophy op Music. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

Vol. xr. 

PONSAED.— Charlotte Cobday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. xi, 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

PONSAED. — L'Honneue et L' Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 
Svo, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869. Ss. 6d. 

POOLE.— An Index to Periodical Literature. By W, F. Poole, LL.D., Librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January 
1882. Royal Svo, pp. xxviii. and 1442,. cloth. 1883, £3, 13s. 6d, Wrappers, 
£3, 10s. 
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PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 

Feance, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine. Is.— Italian Lakes. Is. — AViN- 
TBKING Places oe the South. 2s.— Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy. 
2s. 6d.— General Continental Guide. 5s.— Geneva. Is. — Paris. ]s.— Ber- 
nese Oberland. Is. — Italy. 4s. 

PRATT.— A Grammar and Dictionary op the Samoan Language. By Bev. 

George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in. 

Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. Crown 

8vo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 
PRINSEP. — Record op Services op the Honourable East India Company's 

Civil Servants in the Madras Presidency, from 1741 to 1858. Compiled and 

Edited from Records in the possession of the Secretary of State for India. By 

C. C. Prinsep, late Superintendent of Records, India Office. Post 8vo, pp. xxxvi.- 

164, cloth. 1885. 10s. 6d. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, PROCEEDINGS OP THE SOCIETY POR. Published irregularly. 

Post Svo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. 338. 1884. 10s. Vol. II., pp. 356. 1884. 10s. 
PURITZ.— CODB-BOOK OF Gymnastic Exercises. By Lndwig Puritz. Translated 

by O. Knofe and J. W. Macqueen. Illustrated. 3?mo, pj). xxiv.-292, boards. 

1883. Is. 6d. 
QUINET. — Edgar Quinbt. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XIV. 
RAM RAZ. — Essay on the Architecture qp the Hindus. By Ram Raz, Native 

Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corr. Mem. R.A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 

pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2s. 

RAMSAY. — Tabular List op all the Australian Birds at present known to 
THE Author, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S. , 
&c., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36, and Map ; boards 
1878. 5s. 

RASK. — Grammar op the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post Svo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 5s. 6d. 

RASK. — A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Boole of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology ; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &o. From the Danish of the late ' 
Professor Rasls, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown Svo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

RAVENSTEIN. —The Russians on the Amur ; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G. 
Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. Svo, pp. 600, 
cloth. 1861. 15s. 

RAVENSTEIN AND HULLEY. — THE Gymnasium and its Fittings. By E. G. 
Ravenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. Svo, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

RAVERTY. — Notes on Apghanistan and Part op Baluchistan, Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Writings of little known 
Afghan, and Tajyik Historians, &c., &c., and from Personal Observation. By 
M^'or H. G. Eaverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Foolscap folio. Sec- 
tions I. and II., pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2s. Section III., pp. vi. and 218. 
1881. 5s. Section IV. 1884. 3s. 

READE. — The Martyrdom op Man. By Winwood Reade. Eighth Edition. 
Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

RECORD OFFICE.— A Separate Catalogue op the Oppicial Publications op 
THE Public Record Oepice, on sale by Triibner & Co., may be had on application. 
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EECOEDS OF THE HEART. By Stella, Author of "Sappho," "The King's 
Stratagem," &o. Second English Edition. Grown 8to, pp. xvi. and 188, with 
six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

EEDHOHSE.— The MesnevI. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

KEDHOUSE. — Simplified Ottoman-Tukkish Geammab. See Triibner's Collection. 

KEDHOUSE.— The Tukkish Tade-Mboum of Ottoman Colloquial Language : 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar ; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Third Edition. 32mo, pp. viii. and 372, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 

KEDHOUSE.— On the Hibtoht, System, and Vakieties or Tukkish Poetry. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the Future State. 
By J. W. Eedhouse, Esq., M.E.A.S. 8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 23. 6d.; wrapper, Is. 6d. 
1879. 

REEMELIN.— A Ckitioal Review op Amekican Politics. By C. Reemelin, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 630, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

RELIGION IN EUEOPE HiSTOEIOALLY CoNSIDEKBD : An Essay in Verse. By the 
Author of "The Thames." Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 152, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

EENAN.— Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments. From the French of 
Ernest Kenan. Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by Ras Bihari 
Mukharji. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 182, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

RENAN. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabath^ian 
Agricultube. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitio Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Renan. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

RENAN. — The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

REPORT op a General Confebence of Libeeal Thinkebs, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

RHODES. — Univeesal Curve Tables for Facilitating the Laying out op 
Circular Arcs on the Ground foe Railways, Canals, &c. Together with 
Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Rhodes, C.E. Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. ix. and 104, roan. 1881. 5s. 

RHYS.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &c., &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

RICE. — Mysore and Coorg. A Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Rice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore .and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Mysore in General. With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol. II. Mysore, by Districts. 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Coorg. With a Map. 3 vols, royal 8vo, 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi. ; 544 and xxii. ; and 427 and xxvii., cloth. 1878. 25s. 

RICE.- Mysore Inscriptions. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. 
8vo, pp. xcii. and 336-xxx., with a Frontispiece and Map, boards. 1879. 30s. 

RIDLEY. — KXmilaroi, and other Australian Languages. By the Rev. William 
Ridley, B. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 172, cloth. 
1877. lOs. 6d. 
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EIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Kig-Veda ; the oldest authority for the Reli- 
gious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original San- 
skrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., &o., &o. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 21s. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 
Vol. III. 8ro, pp. xxiv. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 214, cloth. 1866. 143. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

RILEY. — Mbdleval Chkonioles of the City of London. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the "Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus " (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Eeign of Henry III.— Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward III., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the " Croniques de 
London," preserved in the Cottouian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
Eiley, M.A., Clare HaU, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth. 
1863. 12s. 

EIOLA.— How TO Leakn Kussian : a Manual for Students of Russian, based upon 
the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.E.S. Ralston, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1883. 12s. 
Key to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

BIOLA. — A Gkaduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 
Words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of *' How to Learn Russian." 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

EIPLEY. — Sacred Rhetoric ; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry I. Ripley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

ROCHE. — A French Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Roche. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. 

ROCHE.— Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces froin the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

ROCKHILI,. — Udanavarga. See Triibner 's Oriental Series. 

ROCKHILL. — The Life of the Buddha. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

EODD. — The Birds of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. By the late Edward 
Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Harting. 8vo, pp. Ivi. and 320, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 1880. 14s. 

ROGERS.— The Waverley Dictionary: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 

ROSING. — English-Danish Dictionary. By S. Rosing. Crown 8vo, pp. a. and 
722, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

ROSS.— Alphabetical Manual of Blowpipe Analysis; showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. Ross, late R.A,, Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of "Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry"). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 53. 

ROSS. — Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 
sopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 
&c., &c. By W. A. Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s. 

ROSS.— Celebrities ofthe Yorkshire Wolds. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 
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KOSS. —The Eaelt History of Land Holding among the Gekmahs. By Denman 
W. Eosa, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 12s. 

ROSS. — CoEEAif Primer : being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the principles of the " Mandarin Primer," by the same author. By 
Rev. John Boss, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. 

KOSS.— Honour OE Shame? By R. S. Koss. 8vo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 33. 6d. ; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

KOSS. — Removal of the Indian Troops to Malta. By E. S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper. 1878. Is. 6d. 

ROSS.— The Monk op St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel'a "Ekke- 
hard." By R. S. Ross. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 218. 1879. 53. 

ROSS.— Ariadne IN Naxos. ByR. S.Ross. Square 16mo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882.5s. 

ROTH. — The Animal Parasites of the Sugar Cane. By H. Ling Roth, late Hon. 
Sec. to the Mackay Planters' Association. Demy 8vo, pp. 16, wrapper. 1885. Is. 

ROTH. — Notes on Continental Irrigation. By H. L. Roth. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, 
with 8 Plates, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

ROUGH Notes op Journeys made in the years 1868-1873 in Syria, down the Tigris, 
India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongoha, Siberia, the United States, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 

ROUSTAING. — The Four Gospels Explained by their Writers. "With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. B. Roustaing. Translated 
by "W. E. Kirby. 3 vols, crown 8vo, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. :5s. 

ROUTLEDGE. — English Role and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

ROWE. — An Englishman's Views on Questions of the Day in Victoria. By 
C. J. Rowe, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1882. 4s. 

ROWLEY.— Ornithological Miscellany. By George Dawson Rowley, M. A. , F .Z. S. 
Vol. I. Part 1, 15s.— Part 2, 20a.— Part 3, ISs.- Part 4, 20s. 
Vol. II. Part 5, 20s.— Part 6, 20s.— Part 7, 10s. 6d.— Part 8, 10s. 6d.— Part 9, 
10s. 6d.— Part 10, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. III. Part 11, 10s. 6d.— P>irt 12, 10s. 6d.— Part 13, 10s. 6d.-Part 14, 20s. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue of Scientific Papers (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
cloth, per vol. £1 ; in half-morocco, £1, 8s. Vol. I. (1867), A to Cluzel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (1868), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Vol. 
III. (1869), Greatheed— Leze. pp. v. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (1870), L'Heritier de 
Brutille— Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006 ; Vol. V. (1871), Praag— Tizzani. pp. iv. 
and 1000; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalec — Zyliua, Anonymous and Additions, pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VIL (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibaiiez— Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 

RUNDALL.— A Short and Easy Way to Write English as Spoken. Methode 
Rapide et Facile d'Ecrire le Fran9ais comme on le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Rundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers' Association. 6d. each. 

RUSSELL. — The Wave of Tkanslation in the Oceans op AVater, Air, and 
Ether. By John Scott Russell, M. A. , F. R. S. S. L. and E. Demy 8vo, pp. 318, 
with 10 Diagrams, cloth. 1885. 12s. 6d. 

RUTHERFORD.— The Autobiography of Mark Rutheeford, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapoott. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 180, boards. 
1881. 5s. 

RUTHERFORD. — Mark Rutheepoed's Deliveeance : Being the Second Part of his 
Autobiography. Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapoott. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, 
and 210, boards. 1885. 5s. 

RUTTER.— See BuNYAN. 
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SAMAVIDHaNABrIhMANA (The) (being the Third Brihrnana) of the Stoa Veda. 
Edited, together vrith the Commentary of Sftyana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of "Words, by A. C. Burnell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
•with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. 12s. 6d. 

SAMUELSON.— History of Deink. A Review, Social, Scientiiic, and Political. By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

SAND.— MOMERE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes, by 
Th. Karoher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

SARTORIUS.— Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Eugendas. 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

SATOW. — An English Japanese Dictionary or the Spoken Language. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign OfSce. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

SAVAGE.— The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Savage, Author of " The Eeli- 
gion of Evolution," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

SAVAGE.— Belief in God; an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic Pro- 
blems. By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis 
of Faith. By W. H. Savage. 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1881. Bs. 

SAVAGE.— Beliefs about Man. By M. J. Savage. Crown 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 
1882. 5s. 

SAYCE. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayoe, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
188. cloth. 1885. 

SAYCE. — The PKiNOifLES of Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
Third, Eevised, and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xlviii.-422, cloth. 1885. 
10s. 6d. 

SCHAIBLE. — An Essay on the Systematic Training of the Body. By C. H. 
Sohaible, M.D., &o., &c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SCHEFFEL.— Mountain Psalms. By J. V. von Soheffel. Translated by Mrs. F. 
Brunnow. Fcap., pp. 62, with 6 Plates after designs by A. Von Werner. Parch- 
ment. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.- The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT. — BUDDHISM IN Tibet : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Eeligious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2,23. 

SCHLAU, SCHLAUER, AM SCHlAIuESTEN. -Facsimile of a Manuscript supposed 
to have been found in an Egyptian Tomb by the English Soldiers. Royal 8vo, in 
ragged canvas covers, with string binding, and dilapidated edges (? just as dis- 
covered). 1884. 6s. 

SCHLEICHER.— A Compendium of the Comparative Grammar op the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A. , Chr. 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part L, Phonology. Pp. 184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part II., 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

SCHOPENHAUER.— The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated from the German by E. B. Haldane, M.A., and J. Kemp, JI.A. 
Vol. I., containing Four Books. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii.-632, cloth. 1883. 18s. 

SCHULTZ. — Universal Dollar Tables (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany, By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 
1874. 15s. 
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SCHUITZ. — Univebsal Interest and Genbkai Pbecentage Tables. On the 

Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 

examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 
SCHULTZ.— English Gekman Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schultz. With a 

Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874. 5s. 
SCHWENDLER.— Instructions foe Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 

Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 

the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India." By Louis Schwen- 

dler. Vol. L, demy 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 1878. 12s. Vol. IL, demy 8to, pp. xi. 

and 268, cloth. 1880. 9s. 
SCOONES.— Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 

WiUiam Dalton Sooones. Fcap., pp. vL and 230, cloth. 1879. 5s. 
SCOTT.— The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. 

and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTUS.— A Note on Mr. Gladstone's "The Peace to Come." By Scotus. 8vo, 

pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper wrapper. Is. 6d. 
SELL.— The Faith of Islam. By the Rev. E. Sell, Fellow of the University of 

Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 
SELL.— Ihn-i-Tajwid ; OR, Art of Reading the Quban. By the Eev. E. Sell, 

B.D. 8to, pp. 48, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 6d. 
SELSS. — Goethe's Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Rearranged. By Albert 

M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8to, pp. vi. and 124, 

cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 
SEWELL. — Report on the Amaeavati Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 

By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C.S., &c. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 

70, boards. 1880. 3s. 
SEYPPEL.— Sharp, Sharper, Sharpest : A Humorous Tale of Old Egypt. Penned 

down and Depicted in the Year 1315 A.c. By 0. M. Seyppel, Court Painter and 

Poet Laureate of His Majesty King Rhampsinit III., and done into the English 

tongue by Two Mummies of the Old Dynasty. Memphis, 35, Mummies Arcade. 

(Ring three times). Imperial 8vo, pp. 42, in ragged canvas cover, with dilapidated 

edges, and string bindiug {? just as discovered), price 6s. 
SHADWELL.— Political Economy for the People. By J. L. Shadwell, Author of 

"A System of Political Economy." Fcap., pp. vi. andl64, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE.— A New Study of Shakespeare : An Inquiry into the connection 

of the Plays and Poems, with the origins of the Classical Drama, and with the 

Platonic Philosophy, through the Mysteries. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 372, with 

Photograph of the Stratford Bust, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE'S Centueie of Pratse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 

on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 

his Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 

±1, Is. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 
SHAKESPEARE. — Hehmenbutios ; OR, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 

the Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 

Small 4to. Part I., pp. 172, boards. 1877. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE.— Occasional" Papers on Shakespeare; being the Second Part 

of "Shakespeare: the Man and the Book." By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 

V.P.R.S.L. Small 4to, pp. X. and 194, paper boards. 1881. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE'S BONES.— The Proposal to Disinter them, considered in relation 

to their possible bearing on his Portraiture : Illustrated by instances of Visits of 

the Living to the Dead. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., V.P.R.S.L. Fcap. 4to, pp. 

viii. and 48, boards. 1883. Is. 6d. : 
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SHAKESPEARE. — ANEW Vabiokum Edition op Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Eoyal 8vo. Vol. I. Komeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. ISs.— Vol. II. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 18s.— Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.— Vol. V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi. and 504. 1880. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakbspeaee's Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Eoyal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

SHAKESPEAEE-NOTES. By F. A. Leo. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1885. 6s. 

SHAKSPERE SOCIETY (The New). —Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

SHERRING. — The Sacked Citt op the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Eev. M. A. Sberring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by MtzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 388, cloth. 21s. 

SHERRING.— Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an Account of the 
Mohamedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sheiring, M.A., LL.B., Lend., &o. 
4to. Vol. II. Pp. Ixviii. and 376, cloth. 1879. £2, 83.— Vol. III., with Index of 
3 vols. Pp. xii. and 336, cloth. 1881. 32s. 

SHEERING.— The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SHIELDS. — The Final Philosophy ; or. System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Eoyal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

SIBREE.— The Great Apeioan Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular 
Account of Recent Eesearohes in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany ; and in the Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. By 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., Author of "Madagascar and its People," 
&c. 8vo, pp. xii. and 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Illus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

SIBREE. — Poems: including "Fancy," "A Resting Pkce," &c. By John Sibree, 
M.A., London. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 134, cloth. 1884. 4s. 

SIMCOX.— Episodes in the Lives op Men, Women, and Lovers. By Edith Sim- 
cox. Crown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

SIMCOX.— Natural Law. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. IV. 

SIME.— Lessing. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, 
Vols. I. and II. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.— The Dramatic Unities in the Present Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE. — The International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv. and 
284, cloth. 1880. 15s. 

SINCLAIR.— The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Smclair, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.— LOVES'S Trilogy : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 53. 

SINCLAIR.— The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

SINCLAIR —Goddess Fortune : A Novel. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Three vols., 
post 8vo, pp. viii. -302, 302, 274, cloth. 1884. 31s 6d. 

SINCLAIR -Quest : A Collection of Essays. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1885. 2s. 6d. 

SINGEE.— Hungarian Grammar. See Trubner s Collection. 

SINNETT.— The Occult World. By A. P. Sinnett. Fourth Edition. With an 
Appendix of 20 pages, on the subject of Mr. Kiddle's Charge of Plagiarism. 8vo, 
pp. XX. and 206, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 
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SMITH.— The Divine Goveknment. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMITH. — The Keoent Depression of Trade. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By "Walter E. Smith, B.A., New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
108, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

SMYTH. — The Aborigines of Victoria. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&c., &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-456, Maps, Plates, and "Wood- 
cuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 

SNO'W— A Theolooioo-Political Treatise. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

SOLLING. — Didtiska: An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling. Svo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

SOLLING. — Select Passages from the "Works of Shakespeare. Translated and 
CoUeoted. German and English. By G. SoUing. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 
3s. 6d. 

SOLLING. — Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown Svo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

SONGS OF THE Semitic in English Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

SOUTHALL. — The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon' 
Earth. By James C. Southall, A.M.. LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430,cloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SPANISH EEFOEMERS of Two Centuries from 1520 ; Their Lives and "Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B. "Wiffen's Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. "With B. B. "^Viffen's 
Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the Republication of Reformistas 
Antiguos Espaftoles, and with a Memoir of B. B. "NViffen. By Isaline "Wiffen. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xvl. and 216, cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburghe, 15s.— Vol. II. 
Royal Svo, pp. xii. -374, cloth. 1S83. 18s. 

SPEDDING. — The Life and Times of Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional "Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols, post Svo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 2l3. 

SPIERS. — The School System of the Talmud. By the Rev. B. Spiers. Svo, pp. 
48, cloth. 1882. 23. 6d. 

SPINOZA.— Benedict de SpiUoza : his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By K. 
"Willis, M.D. Svo, pp. xliv. and 648, cloth. 1870. 21s. 

SPINOZA. — Ethio Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into Five 
Parts, which treat — I. Of God; II. Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind; 
III. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects ; IV. Of Human Bondage, or of the 
Strength of the Affects ; V. Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. 
By Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from tlie Latin by "W. Hale AVhite. Post 
Svo, pp. 328, cloth. 1883. 10a. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay on, considered in its bearing upon Modern 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By J. P. B. Crown Svo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 3s. 

SPRUNER. — Dr. Karl Von Sprdner's Hisiorico-Geographical Hand-Atlas 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obi. cloth. 1861. 15s. 

SQUIER. — Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical. By E G Squier 
M.A., F.S.A. Cr. Svo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

STATIONERY OFFICE.— PUBLICATIONS OF Heb Majesty's Stationery Office. 
List on application. 
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STEDMAN.- Oxford : Its Social and Intellectual Life. Witli Remarks and Hints 

ou Expenses, the Examinations, &o. By Algernon M. M. Stedman, B.A., Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
STEELE.— An Eastekn Love Stoet. Kusa J&takaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 

Poem, -with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8to, pp. xii. and 260, cl. 1871. 6s. 
STENT.— The Jade Chaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, 

Ballads, &o. (from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.R.A.S. Post 8vo, pp. 

viii. and 168, cloth. 1874. 5s. 
STENZLER.— See AuoTOKES Sanskeiti, Vol. II. 
STOCK. — Attempts at Tkdth. By St. George Stock. Crown Svo, pp. vi. and 

248, cloth. 1882. 5s. 
STOKES.— GOIDELICA— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 

Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. Svo, pp. 192, cloth. 1872. 18s. 
STOKES. — Beunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 

A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 

Med. Svo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1S72. 15s. 
STOKES. — Tooail Troy, the Destruction of Trot. Transcribed from the Fac- 
simile of the Book of Leinster, and Translated, with a Glossarial Index of the 

Barer Words, by Whitley Stokes. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and ISS, paper boards. 

1882. ISs. 
STOKES. — Three Middle-Ieish Homilies on the Lives op Saints— Patrick, 

Brigit, and Columba. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 

140, paper boards. 1882. 10s. 6d. 
STONE. — Christianity before Christ ; or, Prototypes of our Faith and Culture. 

By Charles J. Stone, F.E.S.L., F.E.Hist.S., Author of " Cradle-Land of Arts and 

Creeds." Crown Svo, pp. , cloth. 
STRANGE.— The Bible ; is it "The Word of God " ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 

Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 384, cloth. 1871. 7s. 
STRANGE. — The Speaker's Commentary. Reviewed hy T. L. Strange. Cr. Svo, 

pp. viii. and 159, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 
STRANGE. — The Development of Ceeation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 

Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 110, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 
STRANGE. — The Legends of the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy Svo, 

pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1874. 5s. 
STRANGE. — The Sources and Development of Cheisti.vnity. By Thomas 

Lumisden Strange. Demy Svo, pp. xx. and 256, cloth. 1875. 5s. 
STRANGE. — What is Christianity? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 

Chart. By T. L. Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 
STRANGE.— Contributions to a Series of Controversial Writings, issued hy 

the late Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 

Fcap. Svo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 
STRANGFORD. — ORIGINAL LETTERS andPapers of the Late Viscount Strangfoku 

UPON Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 

Post Svo, pp. xxij. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s. 6d. 
STRATMANN. — The Thagioall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By 

William Shakespeare. Edited aocordingto the first printed Copies, with the various 

Readings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stratmann. Svo, pp. vi. and 120, 

sewed. 3s. 6d. 
STRATIHANN.— A DICTIONARY OF THE Old English Language. Compiled from 

Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, anil Fifteenth Centuries. By 

F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30s. 
STUDIES OF Man. By a Japanese. Crown Svo, pp. 124, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 
SUMNER. —What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. By W. G. Sumner, Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. ISmo, pp. 170, cloth. 1884. 

3s. 6d. 
SUYEMATZ. — Genji Monogatari. The Most Celebrated of the Classical Japanese 

Romances. Translated by K. Suyematz. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 254, cloth. 

18S2. 7s. 6d. 
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SWEET.— Spelling Eepokm and BtfaiisH Ltteratdbe. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 8, wrapper. 1884. 2d. 

SWEET. — HiSTOEY OF English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full TVord Lists. By 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8v'o, pp. iT.-164, cloth. 1874. 48. 6d. 

SWEET.— OiV A Mexican Mustang through Texas teom the Gulf to the Eio 
Grande. By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, Editors of " Texas Siftings." 
English Copyright Edition. Bemy 8vo, pp. 672. Illustrated, cloth. 1883. 10s. 

SYED AHMAD. — A Series op Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I. Svo, pp. 532, 
■with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. 30s. 

TALBOT. — Analysis of the Organisation of the Prussian Army. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Eoyal 8vo, pp. 78, cloth. 
1871. 33. 

TAYLER. — A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or, Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Taylor, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR. — Prince Deukalion : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white veUam. 1878. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; Civil Engineering ; Mechanics ; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation ; Metallurgy ; Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. Karmarsoh. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. German-English-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12s. 
Vol. IIL French-German-EngUsh. 8vo, pp. 618. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
USED IN Arts and Manufactures. English-German-French, Deutsoh-EngUsch- 
Franzosisch, Fran9ais-Allemand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. "With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo, cloth, 123. 

TEMPLE.— The Legends op the Pdnjab. By Captain R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff 
Corps, F.G.S., &c. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. xviii.-546, cloth. 1884. £1, 6s. 

THEATRE FranJAIS Moderne.— a Selection of Modem French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D,, and Th. Karoher, LL.B. 

First Series, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing — ■ 

Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 145. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Le Voyage k Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By 'Waiflard and Fulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. , containing — 

MOLliiRE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. _ Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

Les Aeistocraties. a Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the llev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2°d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4s. 
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Third Series, crown 8ro, cloth, 6s., containing — 
Les Faux Bonshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barriere and Ernest Ca- 

gendu. Edited, with English Notes and Kotice on Barrifere, by Professor C. 
assal, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 
L'HoNNEUK ET l'Akqent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, pp. xvi. and 171, cloth. 1869. Separately, Ss. 6d. 
THEISM. — ^A Candid Examination of Thelsm. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. 

and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
THEOBALD. — Selections from the Poets ; or, Passages Illustrating Peculiaritiep 
of their Style, Pathos, or "Wit. By W. Theobald, M.E.A.S., late Deputy-Superin- 
tendent Geological Survey of India. With Notes, Historical, Explanatory, and 
Glossarial, for the Use of Young Readers. Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 208, cloth. 
1885. 5s. 

THEOSOPHT AND THE Higher Life; or. Spiritual Dynamics and the Divine and 
Miraculous Man. By G. W., M.D., Edinburgh, President of the British Theoso- 
phical Society. 12mo, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

THOM.— St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. An Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Rev. J. H. Thom. Svo, pp. xii. and 408, cloth. 
1851. 5s. 

THOMAS. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. "With a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the Hiji^bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas.. 
Illustrated. Svo, pp. 148, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chronicles of the Pathan Kinos of Dehli. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By E. Thomas, F.R.A.B. 
"With Plates and Cuts. Demy Svo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cloth. 1S71. 28s. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Resources of the Muohal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to "The Chronicles of the Path4n Kings 
of Delhi." By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Svo, pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed. 5s. 

THOMAS. — Jainism; or. The Early Faith of Asoka. "With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Svo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. "With two Autotype Plates and 
"Woodcuts. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS. — The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas. 
Svo, pp. viii. and 135, boards. 12s. 

THOMAS. — Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, 'Written 
History Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind.' By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 
14s. 

THOMAS. — The Indian Balhara, and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the 
Ninth and following Centuries. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. (Contained in 
International Numismata Orientalia. "Vol. II I., Part I. Coins of Arakan 
Koyal 4to, pp. viii. -48, wrappers. 18S2. Ss. 6d. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. ISmo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMPSON. — Dialogues, Russian and English. Compiled by A. E. Thompson, 
sometime Lecturer of the English Language in the University of St. "Vladimir, 
Kieff. Crown Svo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth, 1882. 5s. 

E 
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THOMSON. — Evolution and Invoottion. By George Thomson, Author of " The 
World of Being," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 206, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

THORBUEN.— BanniJ ; OK, OuK AFGHAN Fkontibk. By S. S. Thorburn, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bann(i District. 8vo, pp. x. and 480, cloth. 1876. 18s. 

THORPE.— DiPLOMATARicM Anglioum j3Evi Saxonici. a Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King ^thelberht of Kent, A.D. DCV., to that of "Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. III. 
Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. £1, Is. 

THOUGHTS ON LOGIC ; or, the S.N.I.X. Prepositional Theory. Crown Svo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public Eeligious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. Ninth Thousand. Revised and 
Enlarged. Svo, pp. 74, sewed. 1882. Is. 

THURSTON. —Fkiction and Lubkication. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Apparatus. By Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 212, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

TIELE.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. VII. and Triibner's 

Oriental Series. 
TOLHAUSEN.— A Synopsis of the Patent L,iws of Vakious Countries. By A. 

Tolhauseu, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

TONSBERG.— Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
Svo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. — A List of the various Works prepared at the 
Topographical and Statistical Department op the War Office may be 
had on application. 

TORCEANU.— Roumanian Grammar. See Triibner's Collection. 

TORRENS. —Empire in Asia : How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. Svo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14s. 

TOSCANI. — Italian Conversational Course. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., London, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSCANI. — Italian Reading Course. By G. Toscani. Fcap. Svo, pp. xii. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

TOULON. — Its Advantages as a Winter Residence for Invalids and Others. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown Svo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 

TRADLEG. — A Son of Belial. Autobiographical Sketches. By Nitram Tradleg, 
University of Bosphorus. Crown Svo, pp. viii. -260, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

TRIMEN.— South-African Butterflies ; a Monograph of the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Roland Trimen, F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.E.S., Curator of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town. Royal Svo. [J» preparation. 

TRUBNER'S American, European, and Omental Literary Record. A Register 
of the most Important Works published iu America, India, China, and the British 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. The object of the Publishers in 
issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to, 6d. per number. 
Subscription, 5s. per volume. 
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TRUBNER.— Tbubner's Bibliogbaphioal Guide to Amebioak Liteeatuee : 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 toI. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859. 18s. 

TRUBNER'S CATALOGUE OF DlOTlONAEiBS AND GEAMMABS OP THE PeINOIPAL 
Languages and Dialects of the "Wobld. Considerably Enlarged and Revised, 
with an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s. 
TRUBNER'S COLLECTION OF Simplified Gbammabs of the Peincipal Asiatic 
and Eueopean Languages. Edited by Reiuhold Eost, LL.D., Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I. — Hindustani, Persian, and Ababio. By B. H. Palmer, M.A. 
Second Edition. Pp. 112. 1885. 5s. 
II.— HuNOAEiAN. By I. Singer. Pp. vi. and 88. 1882. 4s. 6d. 
IIL— Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 52. 1883. Ss. 6d. 
IV.— Malagasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. 66, with Plate. 1883. 5s. 

v.— MODEEN Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 1883. 2s. 6d. 
VI.— Roumanian. By E. Torceanu. Pp. viii. and 72. 1883. 5s. 
VII. — Tibetan Geammab. By H. A. Jasohkb. Pp. viii.-104. 1883. 5s. 
VIII.— Danish. By E. C. Ott^. Pp. viii. and 66. 1884. 2s. 6d. 
IX.— TUBKISH. ByJ."W.Eedhouse,M.E.A.S. Pp. xii. and 204. 1884. 10s. 6d. 
X.— Swedish. JBy E. C. Ott6. Pp. xii.-70. 1884. 2s. 6d. 
XI.— Polish. By W. R. MorfiU, M.A. Pp. viii. -64. 1884. 3s. 6d. 
XII.— Pall By B. MuUer. Pp. xvi.-144. 1884. 78. 6d. 
XIII.— Sanskrit. By H. Edgren. Pp. xii.-178. 1885. 10s. 6d. 
TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 

Post 8vo, doth, uniformly bound. 
ESSATS ON THE SaCEED LANGUAGE, WeITINGS, AND RELIGION OP 
THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Third Edition. 
Edited and Enlarged by E^ W. "West, Ph.D. To which is also added, A 
Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Haug. By Professor E. P. Evans. 
Pp. xlviii. and 428. 1884. 16s. 
Texts prom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. "With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
The History of Indian Liteeatuee. By Albrecht "Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and Dr. T. Zachariae, with 
the Author's sanction and assistance. 2d Edition. Pp. 368. 1882. lOs. 6d. 
A Sketch op the Modern Languages of the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Oust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. Librarian of R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878 12s 
The Bieth op the "Wab-God: A Poem. By Kalidas4. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii. and 116. 1879. 5s. 
A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Histoet, Geo- 
graphy AND Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16s. 
Metbioal Trahslations feom Sanskrit Writers ; with an Introduc- 
tion many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. ByJ. Muir, O.I.E., D.C.L., &c. Pp. xliv.-376. 1879. 14s. 
Modern India and the Indians : being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By Monier "Williams, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit ia the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. "With 
Illustrations and Man. nn. vii anf! SKH 1879. 14s. 
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The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. _ With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice ou the Phongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Eight Eev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Eamatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Pp. xx.-368 
and viii.-326. 1880. 21s. 

Miscellaneous Essats, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H- Hodg- 
son', late British Minister at Nepal. 2 vols., pp. viii.-408, and viii.-348. 
1880. 28s. 

Selections from the Koran. By Edward 'William Lane, Author of an 
"Arabic-English Lexicon," &c. A New Edition, Eevised, -with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. cxii. and 174. 1879. 9s. 

Chinese Buddhism. A 'Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of " China's Place in Philology," "Keligion 
in China," &c., &c. Pp. Ivi. and 454. 1880. 18s. 

The Gulistan ; or, Eose Garden of Shekh Mushliu'd-Din Sadi op 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, -with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Ea3twick,F.E.S.,M.E.A.S. 2d Edition. Pp. xxvi. and 244. 1880. 10s. 6d, 

A Talmudic Miscellany ; or. One Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashira, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of Westminster. 
With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14s. 

The History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word. Explana- 
tions of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, 
and List of Eponyms, &c. By E. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakattbavannana, for the first time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. FausboU, and translated by T. W. 
Ehys Davids. Translation, Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 

The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of "YeigioHenkaku, lohiran." Pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By B. Cust, Author of '*The Modem Languages of the East Indies.'* 
Pp. xii. and 484. 1880. 18s. 

Indian Poetry. Containing a New Edition of "The Indian Song of 
Songs," from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva ; Two Books 
from " The Iliad of India " (Mahabbfi,rata) ; " Proverbial Wisdom " from 
the Shlokas of the Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, C.&.I., &o. Third Edition.- Pp. viii. and 270. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

The Eeligions of India. By A. Earth. Authorised Translation by 
Eev. J. Wood. Pp. XX. and 310. 1881. 16s. 

Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika Systems. By John Davies, M.A., M.E.A.S. Pp. vi. 
and 151. 1881. 6s. 
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A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The Vedantasara. Translated with 
Copious Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Inspector of Army Schools. "With a Preface by E. B. Cowell, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Pp. x. and 130 
1881. 6s. 
Ths MbsnevI (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy MesnevI) 
of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu-'d-Din Muhammed, Er-Euml. Book the 
First. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his descendants. Illustrated by a selection 
of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlana 
Shemsu-'d-Din Ahmed, El Eflaki El Arifl. Translated, and the Poetry 
Versified by James "W. Eedhouse, M.E.A.S., &c. Pp. xvi. and 136, 
vi. and 290. 1881. £1, Is. 
Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old Truths. By the 
Eev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.E.G.S. Pp. 
XV. and 280. 1881. 6s. 
The Quatrains op Omar ELhattam. A New Translation. By E. H. 

"Whinfield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 
The Quatrains oe Omar Khayyam. The Persian Text, with an English 
Verse Translation. By E. H. Whinfield. Pp. xxxii.-335. 188.3. 10s. 6d. 
The Mind of Menoius ; or. Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Menoius. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
j ments, by the Eev. E. Faber, Ehenish Mission Society. Translated 

; - 1 from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Eev. A. B. Hutchin- 

son, Church Mission, Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of " Primer Old 
Testament History," &o., &o. Pp. xvi. and 294. 1882. lOs. 6d. 
YfisUE AND Zulaikha. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By E. T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 8s. 6d. 
TSUNI- II GOAM : The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Geographical Society, Dresden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., &c. Pp. xii. and 
154. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. By Eev. B. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. Vol. I. Pp. xii. 
a^d 392. 1882. 12s. 6d. Vol. II. Pp. xi. and 408. 1884. 12b. 6d. 
Hindu Philosophy. The Bhagavad GIta ; or, The Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Lay. Translated, with Notes, by John Davies, 
M.A. Pp. vi. and 208. 1882. 8s. 6 d. 
The Sarva-Daksana-Samgraha ; or, Eeview of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. 
Cowell, M.A., Cambridge, and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. Pp. xii. 
and 282. 1882. 10s. 6d. 
Tibetan Tales. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur. By F. Anton vou Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with an Introduction. By W. E. S. Ealston, 
M.A. Pp. Ixvi. and 368. 1882. 14s. 
Linguistic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Pp. viii. and 265. 1882. 9s. 
The Indian Empire : Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 

Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. Pp. 568. 1882. 16s. 
History of the Egyptian Eeligion. By Dr. C. P. Tiele, Leiden. Trans- 
lated by J. Ballingal. Pp. xxiv. and 230. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
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The Philosophy of the Upanishads. By A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. 

Pp. xxiv.-268. 1882. 9s. 
Udanavakga. a Collection of Verses from the Burldhist Canon. Com- 
piled by Dharmatrata. Being the Northern Buddhist Version of 
Dhammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of Ekah-hgyur, with 
Notes, and Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, by W. 
Woodville Eockhill. Pp. 240. 1883. 9s. 
A HiSTOKT OF BUKMA, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenas- 
serim, and Arakan. Prom the Earliest Time to the End of the First 
"War with British India. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, 
G.C.M.G,, K.O.S.I., and C.B. Pp. xii.-312. 1883. 14s. 
A Sketch of the Modern Languages op Africa. Accompanied by a 
Language-Map. By R. N. Cust, Author of " Modem Languages of the 
East Indies," &o. 2 vols., pp. xvi. and 566, with Thirty-one Autotype 
Portraits. 1883. 25s. 
Eeligion in China ; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions of 
the Chinese ; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conver- 
sion amongst that People. By Joseph Bdkins, D.D., Peking. Third 
Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
Odtlines op the History of Religion to the Spread op the Universal 
Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the Author's assistance. Third Edition. 
Pp. XX. and 260. 1884. 7s. 6d. 
Si-Tn-Ki. Buddhist Records op the Western World. Translated 
from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsaing(A.D. 629). By Samuel Beal, Professor 
of Chinese, tJniversity College, London. 2 vols. , with a specially pre- 
pared Map. Pp. cviii, -242 and viii.-370. 1884. 24s. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
The Life of the Buddha, and the Early History of his Order. 
Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Bstan-Hgyur, 
followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. By W. 
W. Rockhill. Pp. xii. and 274. 1884. 10s. 6d. 
The Sankhya Aphorisms op Kapila. With Illustrative Extracts from 
the Commentaries. Translated and Edited by J. R. Ballantyne, LL.D., 
late Principal of Benares College. Third Edition, now entirely Re- 
Edited by Fitzedward HaU. Pp. viii. and 464. 1885. 16s. 
The Ordinances op Manu. Translated from the Sanskrit. With an 
Introduction by the late A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., CLE. Completed and 
Edited by Edward AV. Hopkins, Ph.D., of Columbia College, New 
York. Pp. xliv. and 400. 1884. 12s. 
The Life and Works op Alexander Csoma De KorOs between 1819 
and 1842. With a Short Notice of all his Published and Unpublished 
Works and Essays. From Original and for the most part Unpublished 
Documents. By T. Duka', M.D., F.E.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major H.M.'s 
Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &o. Pp. xii. -234, cloth. 1885. 9s. 
TURNER.— The English Language. A Concise History of the English Language, 
with a Glossary showing the Derivation and Pronunciation of the English Words. 
By Roger Turner. In German and English on opposite pages. 18mo, pp. viii. -80, 
sewed. 1884. Is. 6d. 
UNGER.— A Short Cut to Reading : The Child's First Book of Lessons. Part I. 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Or. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. 

Sequel to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 

6d. Parts I. and II. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. Is. 6d. 

In folio sheets. Pp.44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4s. 

UNGER. — W. H. Unger's Continuous Supplementary Writing Models, designed 

to impart not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing. Oblong 

8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. 
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UNGER.— The Student's Elbe Book: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Reading and Copying Manusciipts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by AV. H. linger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 2a. 

UNGER. — Two HuNDKED Tests in English Okthoorapht, or Word Dictations. 
Compiled by "W". H. Unger. Foolscap, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. plain, 
2s. 6d. interleaved. 

UNGER.— The Sokipt Peimee : By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By W. H. Unger. Part I. 
I2mo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth. 5d. Part II., pp. 59, cloth. 5d. 

UNGER. — Peeliminakt Woed Dictations on the Rules fob Spelling. By W. 
H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

URICOECHEA. — Mapoteoa Colombiana : Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Pianos, 
Vistas, &c., relativos a la Am^rica-Espafiola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sobre la historia cartogra- 
fioa de America. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bogota, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

URQUHART.— Electeo-Motoes. A Treatise on the Means and Apparatus em- 
ployed in the Transmission of Electrical Energy and its Conversion into Motive- 
power. For the Use of Engineers and Others. By J. "W". Urquhart, Electrician. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 178, illustrated. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VAITANA SUTRA.— See AuoTOEES Sanskkiti, Vol. III. 

VALDES. — Lives oe the Twin Bkothees, JuXn and Alfonso de ValdjIis. By E. 
Boehmer, D.D. Translated by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, wrappers. 
1882. Is. 

VALDES. — Seventeen Opuscules. By JuS,n de Vald^s. Translated from the 
Spanish and Italian, and edited by John T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
188, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

VALDES. — Juan ee Vald^s' Commentaet upon the Gospel op St. Matthew. 
With Professor Boehmer's "Lives of Juin and Alfonso de Vald^s." Now for 
the first time translated from the Spanish, and never before published in English. 
By John T. Betts. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 512-30, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VALDES. —Spiritual Milk; or. Christian Instruction for Children. By JuSn de 
Vald^s. Translated from the Italian, edited and published by John T. Betts. 
With Lives of the twin brothers, Juan and Alfonso de Vald^s. By E. Boehmer, 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 60, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 

VALDES. — Spikitual Milk. Octaglot. The Italian original, with translations 
into Spanish, Latin, Polish, German, English, French, and Engadin. With a 
Critical and Historical Introduction by Edward Boehmer, the Editor of ' ' Spanish 
Reformers." 4to, pp. 88, wrappers. 1884. 63. 

VALDES. — Theee Opuscules : an Extract from V.ild^s' Seventeen Opuscules. By 
Juan de Valdes. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Fcap. 8vo, 
pp. 58, wrappers. 1881. Is. 6d. 

VALDES.— JujIn db Values' Commentaet upon Oue Loed's Sehmon on the 
Mount. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of Judn and 
Alfonso de Valdes. By E. Boehmer, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, boards. 

1882. 23. 6d. 

VALDES.— JuXn de Valdes' Commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans. 
Edited by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 296, cloth. 1883. Gs. 

VALDES.— JnXN DE ValdjSs' Commentary upon St. Paul's Fiest Epistle to 
THE Chueoh at Coeinth. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives 
of Ju&n and Alphonso de Yaldes. By E. Boehmer. Crown 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 

1883. OS. 
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VAN DAMPEN.— The Dutch in the Akotio Seas. By Samuel Eichard Van 
Campen, author of "Holland's Silver Feast," 8vo. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and Eoute. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. in preparation. 

VAN DE WEYER.— Choix d'Opusodlbs Philosophiqdes, Histoeiqtjbs, Politiques 
ET LlTliEAIKES de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Prec6d6s d'Avant propos de I'Editeur. 
Eoxburghe style. Crown 8vo. Premieke S£rie. Pp. 374. 186,3. 10s. 6d.— 
Dehxieme SiRiE. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.— Tkoisieme SiElE. Pp. 391. 1875. 
10s. 6d.— QdateiSme Sf eie. Pp. 366. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

VAN EYS.— Basque Geammak. See Triibner's Collection. 

VAN LAUN.— Geammae of the Feenoh Language. By H. Van Laun. Parts 
I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8to, pp. 151 and 120, cloth. 
1874. 43. Part III. Exercises, llth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 285, cloth. 
1873. 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN. — LE50NS Geadu^ES de Teaduction ET de Leotuee ; or, Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Eeading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 
1868. 5s. 

VAN PRAAGH.— Lessons fob the Insteuction of Deaf and Dumb Children, 
in Speaking, Lip-reading, Eeading, and "Writing. By W. Van Praagh, Director 
of the School and Training College for Teachers of the Association for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, OiBcier d'Academie, France. Foap. 8vo, 
Part L, pp. 52, cloth. 1884. 2s, 6d. Part IL, pp. 62, cloth. Is. 6d. 

VARDHAMANA'S GANARATNAMAHODADHI. See AUCTOBES Sanseriti, Vol. IA^ 

VAZIR or LANKURAN: A Persian Play. A Text-Book of Modern Colloquial 
Persian. Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by "W. H. Haggard, late of H.M- Legation in Teheran, and G. le Strange. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 230, cioth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ AND Simonn]6's New Method to Eead, Weite, akd Speak the 
Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff's System. Post 8to, pp. 558, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 
Key. Post 870, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 

VELASQUEZ. — A Dictionaet of the Spanish and Engllsh Languages. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish. Crown Svo, pp. viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— A Peonodncing Dictionaet of the Spanish AifD English Lan- 
guages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Salvti, and "Webster, "Worcester, and "Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Eoy. Svo, pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4s. 

VELASQUEZ. — New Spanish Eeadee : Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. "With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post Svo, pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 6a. 

VELASQUEZ.— An East Inteoduction to Spanish Conversation, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena, 12mo, pp, 150, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

VERSES and Veeselets. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap Svo, pp. viii. and 
88, cloth. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.— Publications op the Government of Victoeia. 
List in preparation. 

VOGEL.— O.M Beee. a Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. Fcap. Svo, pp. xii. and 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 

WAFFLARD and FULGENCE.— Le Votage A Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
"Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, with Notes, by the Eev. P. H. B. Brette, B.D. 
Cr. Svo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867, 2s. 6d. 
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WAKE.— The Evolution of Morality. Being a History of the DeTelopmeni of 
Moral Culture. By C. Staniland "VVake. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-506 and 
xii.-474, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

WALLACE. — On Mieaoles and Modern Spiritualism ; Three Essays. By Alfred 
Eussel "Wallace, Author of "The Malay Archipelago, " "The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals," &c., &o. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. riii. and 236, 
cloth. 1881. 5s 

WANKLYN and CHAPMAN.— Water Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable "Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and E. T. Chapman. Sixth 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. "Wanklyn, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, 
cloth. 1884. 5s. 

WANKLYN.— Milk Analysis ; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. "Wanklyn, M.E.C.S., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WANKLYN. — Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat^ (Paraguay Tea), &o. By J. A, "Wanklyn, 
M.K.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 60, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WAR OFFICE.— A List of the various Military Manuals and other "Works 

PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE "WAE OFFICE may be had On 

application. 

WARD. — Ice : A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub- 
lished by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton "Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 

WARD. — Elementary Natural Philosophy ; being aCourse of Nine Lectures, speci- 
ally adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton "Ward, 
F.G.S. Ecap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

WARD. — Elementary Geology ; A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton "Ward, F.G.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6(1. 

WATSON. — Index to the Native and Scientifio Names of Indian and other 
Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John Forbes "Watson, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1868. £1, lis. 6d. 

WATSON.— Spanish and Portuguese South America during the Colonial 
Period. By E. G. "Watson, 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xvi.-308, viii. -320, cloth. 
1884. 21s. 

WEBEE.— The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht "Weber. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by J. Mann, M.A. , and T. Zacharaiae, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 360, 
cloth. 1882. lOs. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD. — The Principles of Geometrical Demonstration, reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. "Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
cloth. 1844. 2s. 

"WEDGWOOD. — On THE Development of tpe Understanding. By H. "Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cloth. 1848. 3s. 

"WEDGWOOD.- The Geometry of the Three First Books of Euclid. By Direct 
Proof from Definitions Alone. By H. "Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1856. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD. — On the Origin of Language. By H. "Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cloth. 1866. 3s. 8d. 

"WEDGWOOD,- A Dictionary of English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 
Language. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, Is. 

WEDGWOOD.— Contested Etymologies jn the Dictionary of the Eev. W. W. 
Skeat. By H. Wedgwood. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1882. 5s. 
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WEISBACH.— Theoeetioal Mbohaotos : A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &o. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. DemySvo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 

WELLEB. — An Improved Diotionaky ; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By E. Weller. Eoyal 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cloth. 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WEST and BUHLER. — A Digest op the Hindu Law op Inhekitanoe, Paetition, 
AND Adoption ; embodying the Replies of the Sfctris in the Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency, with Introductions and Notes. By Raymond "West and 
J. G. Buhler. Third Edition. Demy Svo, pp. 1450, sewed. 1884. £1, 16s. 

WETHEKELL. — The Mandpactdee op Vinegae, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By C. M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 30, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

WHEELDON. — ANGLING Eesoets neae London : The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. "Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to "Bell's Life." Crown Svo, pp. viii. 
and 218. 1878. Paper, Is. 6d. 

WHEELER. — The Histoet op India feom the Earliest Ages. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Demy Svo, cloth. Vol. I. containing the Yedic Period and the Mahk 
Bh&rata. With Map. Pp. Lxxv. and 576, cl. 1867, o. p. Vol. II. The Ramayana, 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21s. Vol. 
IIL Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxiv.-500. With 2 Maps, 
Svo, cl. 1874. 18s. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, "History of India; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical." Vol 
IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV. Part II. 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
Pp. xxviii. and 280. 1881. 12s. 

WHEELER. — Eaelt Records op British India : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. Royal Svo, pp. xxxii. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 15s. 

WHEELER.— The Foeeignee in China. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by Professor W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. Svo, pp. 268, cloth. 18S1. 6s. 6d. 

WHERRY.— A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quean. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
E. M. Wherry M.A., Lodiana. 3 vols, post Svo, cloth. Vol.1. Pp. xii. and 392. 
1882. 123. 6d. Vol. II. Pp. vi. and 408. 1884. 12s. 6d. 

WHINFIELD.— Quatrains op Omar Khayyam. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

WHINFIELD.— See GuLSHAN I. Eaz. 

WHIST. — Short Rules poe Modern Whist, Extracted from the "Quarterly 
Review" of January 1871. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pocket. 1878. 6d. 

WHITE.— Spinoza. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

WHITNEY. — Language and the Study op Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Fourth Edition, aug- 
mented by an Analysis. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 504, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 

WHITNEY. — Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 
&c., and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxii. and 318, cloth. 1880. 5s. 
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WHITNEY.— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. 'Whitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 420, cloth. 1874. 123. Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 434. With chart, cloth. 1874. 12b. 

WHITNEY. — A Sanskrit Grammae, including both the Classical Language and the 
older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, &c., &o. 
8vo, pp. xxiv. and 486. 1879. Stitched in wrapper, 10s. 6d ; cloth, 12s. 

WHITWELL. — Irmt Shelter's Pocket Analysis Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152, 
roan. 1877. 5s. 

WILKINSON. — The Saint's Travel to the Land or Caijaan. Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
E. Wilkinson. Printed 1648 ; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. Is. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— A Stllabio Diotionakt or the Chinese Language ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1336. 1874. £5, 5s. 

WILLIAMS.— Modern India and the Indians. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

WILSON. — AVORKS or THE LATE HORACE HaTMAN WiLSON, M.A., F.R.S., &C. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., &o. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. 21s. 

Vols. III., rV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Eeinhold 
Rost. 3 vols, demy 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 363. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIII., IX., andX. (2 parts). Vishnu PurSna, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitzBdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. cxl. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. Ixxi. and 384, iv. and 418, cloth. 21s. 

WILSON. — Thoughts on Science, Theologt, and Ethics. By John Wilson, M. A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, pp. 280, cloth. 1885. 3s. 6d. 

WISE.— Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. Wise, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. XX. and 432, cloth. 1845. 7s. 6d. 

WISE. — Review or the History oe Medicine. By Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397. Vol. II., pp. 574. 10s. 

WISE. — History of Paganism in Caledonia. By T. A. Wise, M.D., &c. Demy 
4to, pp. xxviii.-272, cloth, with numerous Illustrations. 1884. 15s. 

WITHERS.— The English Language as Pronounced. By G. Withers, Royal 

8vo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 
WOOD.— Cheonos. Mother Earth's Biography. A Romance of the New School. 

By Wallace Wood, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 334, with Illustration, cloth. 

1873. 6s. 
WOMEN.— The Rights of Women. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of 

the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civilisation. Crown 8vo, pp. 104 

cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 
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WEIGHT. — Fbddal Manuals of Bnolish Histout, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at different periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and NobEity. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. ISs. 

WEIGHT. — The Homes of other Days. A History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Medium Svo, 3-50 
Woodcuts, pp. XV. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

WRIGHT. — Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vooaeulames. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.E.S.L. Second Edition, Edited and Collated by Richard 
Paul Wuloker. 2 vols, demy Svo, pp. XX.-408, and iv.-486, cloth. 1884. 28s. 
Illustrating the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History 
of the forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 

WRIGHT.— The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon; a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by Recent Research. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &o., &c. Third Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. Or. Svo, pp. xiv. and 562. With nearly 300 Engravings. Cloth. 1875. 14s. 

WRIGHT. — The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Translated from Arabic into 

Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LI/.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of 

Cambridge. Demy Svo, pp. lxxxii.-408, cloth. 1884. 21s. 
WEIGHT.— Mental Tkavels in Imagined Lands. By H. Wright. Crown Svo, 

pp. 184, cloth. 1S78. 5s. 
WYLD. — Clairvoyance; or, the Auto-Noetic Action of the Mind. By George 

Wyld, M.D. Edin. Svo, pp. 32, wrapper. 18S3. Is. 

WYSAED. — The Intellectual and Moral Problem of Goethe's Faust. By A. 

Wysard. Parts I. and 11. Fcap. Svo, pp. SO, limp parchment wrapper. 1883. 

2s. 6d. 
YOUNG MECHANIC (The).— See Mechanic. 

ZELLER.— Strauss and Rbnan. An Essay by E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German. Post Svo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 2s. 6d. 
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AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. —Irregular. 

ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL and Madagascar Magazine.— Irregular. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (Journal of). — 
Quarterly, 5s. 

ARCHITECT (American) and Building News. — Contains General Architectural 
News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary Engineering, Construction, 
Building Materials, &c., &c. Four full-page Illustrations accompany each 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1, lis. 6d. Post free. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY (Royal) op Great Britain and Ireland (Journal of).— 
Irregular. 



Periodicals. 77 

BIBLICAL AECH^OLOGICAL SOCIETY (Tkansaotions of).— Irregular. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.— Quarterly, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 14s. Post free. 

BRITISH ARCH.KOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (Journal op).— Quarterly, 83. 

BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE. -Monthly, 8d. 

BRITISH HOMCEOPATHIC SOCIETY (Annals of).— Half-yearly, 23. 6(1. 

BROWNING SOCIETY'S PAPERS. -Irregular. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.— Quarterly, 8s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 34s. Post free. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Pkooeedings of).— Irregular. 

ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW.— Social and Industrial Questions. Monthly, 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, Is. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 

GLASGOW, GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF (TKANSAOTIONS OF).— Irregular. 

INDEX MEDICUS.— A Monthly Classified Record of the Current Medical Literature 
of the "World. Annual Subscription, 50s. Post free. 

INDIAN ANTIQUARY.— A Journal of Oriental Research in Archeology, History, 
Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Eeligion, Folklore, &c. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £2. Post free. 

INDIAN EVANGELICAL REVIEW. —Annual Subscription, 10s. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. — Official Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 
the United Kingdom. Monthly, 2s. Annual Subscription, 20s. Post free. 

MANCHESTER QUARTERLY.— Is. 6d. 
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PRINCIPAL ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
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The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise tut 
practical Introduction to the variotis Languages, and at the same time to 
furnish Students of Comparative Philology with a clear and comprehensive 
view of their structure. The attempt to adapt the somewhat cumbrous 
grammatical system of the Greek and Latin to every other tongue has intro- 
duced a great deal of unnecessary difficulty into the study of Languages. 
Instead of analysing existing locutions and endeavouring to discover the 
principles which regulate them, writers of grammars have for the most part 
constructed a framework of rules on the old lines, and tried to make the 
language of which they were treating fit into it. Where this proves im- 
possible, the difficulty is met by lists of exceptions and irregular forms, thus 
burdening the pupil's mind with a mass of details of which he can make 
no practical use. 

In these Grammars the subject is viewed from a different standpoint ; 
the structure of each language is carefully examined, and the principles 
which underlie it are carefully explained ; while apparent discrepancies 
and so-called irregularities are shown to be only natural euphonic and 
other changes. All technical terms are excluded unless their meaning 
and application is self-evident ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old 
classification into declensions, conjugations, &c., and even the usual ipara- 
digms and tables, are omitted. Thus reduced to the simplest principles, 
the Accidence and Syntax can be thoroughly comprehended by the student 
on one perusal, and a few hours' diligent study will enable him to analyse 
any sentence in the language. 



Now Eeady. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I.— Hindustani, Persian, and, Arabic. .By the late E. H. Palmer, 
M.A. Second Edition. Pp.112. 5s. 
II. — Hungarian. By I. Singer, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi. and 88. 
4s. 6d. 
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III.— Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 52. 3s. 6d. 
IV.— Malagasy. By G. W. Paekee. Pp. 66. 5s. 
v.— Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldaet, M.A. Pp. 68. 2s. 6d. 
VI.— Roumanian. By M. Toeceanu. Pp. viii. and 72. 5s. 
VII.— Tibetan. By H. A. Jaschke. Pp. viii. and 104. 5s. 
VIII.— Danish. By E. C. OttS, Pp. viii. and 66. 2s. 6d. 

IX.— Turkish. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 204. 
10s. 6d. 
X— Swedish. By Miss E. C. Ott;6. Pp. xii. and 70. 2s. 6d. 
XI.— Polish. By W. R. MOEFILL, M.A. Pp. viii. and 64. 3s. 6d. 
XII.— Pali. By E. Mullee, Ph.D. Pp. xvi.-144. 7s. 6d. 
XIII.— Sanskrit. By H. Edgeen. Pp. xii. -178. lOs. 6d. 

The following are in preparation : — 

SIMPLIFIED GEAMMAES OF 

Albanian, by Wassa Pasha, Prince of the Lebanon. 

Assyrian, by Prof. Sayce. 

Bengali, by J. F. Blumhaedt, of the British Museum. 

Burmese, by Dr. E. Foechammee. 

Cymric and Gaelic, by H. Jennee, of the British Museum. 

Egyptian, by Dr. BlECH. 

Finnic, by Prof. Otto Donnbe, of Helsingfors. 

Hebrew, by Dr. Ginsbueg. 

Icelandic, by Dr. Wimmer, Copenhagen. 

Lettish, by Dr. M. I. A. Volkel. 

Lithuanian, by Dr. M. I. A. Volkel. 

Malay, by W. E. Maxwell, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Portuguese, by Waltee de Geay Biech. 

Prakrit, by Hjalmae Edgeen, Lund, Sweden. 

Russian, Bohemian, Bulgarian and Serbian, by AV. R. Moefill, of 

Oxford. 
Sinhalese, by;Dr. Edwaed Mullee. 



Arrangements are being made with competent Scholars for the early 
preparation of Grammars of German, Dutch, Italian, Chinese 
Japanese, and Siamese. 
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